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I. 

ON  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  MOSAISM 
FIRST  LECTURE. 

»K  rim 
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"  Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end  :  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments  : 
for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."  —  ECOLESIASTES  xii.  12,  13. 

THERE  is  at  the  present  time  much  inquisitiveness 
abroad  about  the  religion  professed  by  Jews,  and 
as  to  what  constitutes  its  principles  and  practices. 
Those  who  form  their  estimate  of  Judaism  from 
what  is  weekly  set  forth  from  hundreds  of  pulpits 
are  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  worn-out  garment, 
destined  from  the  beginning  to  be  of  a  temporary 
and  shifting  character,  and  to  endure  so  long  only  as 
the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  was  in  force,  and  apart  from 
which  it  had  no  stand-point  and  no  aim.  The  object 
of  the  present  Lectures  is  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry 
whether  Judaism,  as  described  above,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the 
Hagiologists,  whose  writings  are  embalmed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  Was  it  for  a  mere  temporary 
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and  evanescent  religious  system  that  the  immortal 
Legislator  adjured  his  disciples  to  live  for  ever, 
generation  after  generation,  in  the  practice  of  its 
precepts,  and  to  evince  through  the  observance  of 
them  their  piety,  their  wisdom,  and  their  under- 
standing ?  We  Jews  think  not.  We  hold  that 
Moses  must  have  regarded  the  Sinaitic  dispensation, 
as  Scripture  fully  justifies  us  in  believing,  in  another 
light  than  that  of  a  temporary  system,  when  he 
converged  all  its  ordinances  into  one  common  focus, 
D'BHp  Dn"m,  "  You  shall  be  holy ;  "  l  and  when  he 
called  on  his  hearers  to  "  circumcise  their  hearts," 
without  which  the  Abrahamic  rite  would  not  avail, 
and  proclaimed  again  and  again  that  uprightness 
of  thought  and  deed  constitutes  the  very  kernel 
of  the  code  of  Sinai.  We  hear  the  same  doctrine 
from  the  lips  of  Samuel,  "  To  obey  God  is  better 
than  sacrifice."3  Even  David,  than  whom  no  one 
was  ever  more  passionately  attached  to  the  Levi- 
tical  economy,  cries  out  in  the  hour  of  his  remorse 
that  sacrifice  profiteth  naught,  and  that  the  only 
atonement  acceptable  with  the  Righteous  Lord  is 
a  contrite  and  regenerated  spirit.4  In  like  manner 
the  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the  primary 
object  of  whose  mission  is  to  implant  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Israel  the  essential  truth  that  sacri- 
fice is  valueless  save  as  an  external  form,  whilst  the 
moral  element  is  the  life  and  soul  of  Mosaism.  Few 
are  the  words,  but  precious  is  the  doctrine,  embodied 
in  them  by  the  prophet  Micah,  that  what  God  re- 

1  Levit.  xix.  2.  *  Deut.  x.  16. 

3  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  4  See  Ps.  li.  18,  19. 
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quires  of  man  is  not  to  bring  sacrifice  but 

rob  jmrn  non  mn&o  &SB>a,  "  To  do  what  is  right, 

to  love  what  is  benevolent,  and  to  walk  in  humility 
before  God."  l  All  this  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  outcome  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  I 
have  adopted  as  a  general  text. 

The  Babylonian  captivity  wrought  many  changes 
in  the  ideas  of  the  exiles  of  Judah,  as  it  did  in 
their  political  relations,  and  in  some  respects  in 
their  system  of  worship ;  but  no  change  what- 
ever is  perceptible  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
great  ethical  principles  on  which  the  religion 
of  Moses  is  based.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Zachariah.  It  would 
appear  that  during  the  exile  certain  fasts  had 
been  kept  commemorative  of  direful  events  that 
had  befallen  the  Hebrew  State,  and  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple. 
But  now  that  a  colony  of  exiles  had  come  back 
to  their  fatherland,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Zachariah  to  inquire  whether  these  fasts  were 
to  be  continued.  The  Prophet  says  very  little 
about  the  fasts  themselves,  but  note  well  with 
what  especial  emphasis  he  gives  out  the  Divine 
oracle :  "  "When  ye  fasted,  did  ye  fast  for  Me, 
and  when  you  ate  and  drank,  did  ye  not  eat 
and  drink  for  yourselves  ?  "  2  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  Execute  true  judgment,  and  show 
mercy  and  compassion  one  to  the  other.  Oppress 
not  the  widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  nor  the  poor,  nor 
the  stranger,  and  purpose  no  evil  in  your  heart 

1  Mic.  vi.  8.  2  Zach.  vii.  5,  6. 
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against  your  brother."  l  Surely  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  the  prophetic  teaching  here  set  forth, 
that  Judaism  consists  more  in  inward  than  in  out- 
ward religion,  and  is  to  be  recognised  more  in  its 
essence  than  in  its  accident. 

On  the  character  and  the  bearing  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  offer  a 
word  or  two  of  remark,  as  the  work  has  excited 
more  attention  amongst  Biblical  critics  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Hagiographa,  the  Book  of  Job 
perhaps  alone  excepted.  Though  the  commentaries 
written  on  this  book  would  have  themselves  formed 
a  library,  the  last  word  about  it  has  not  yet  been 
spoken.  Mendelssohn  made  this  book  of  the  canon 
a  close  and  especial  study,  and  he  has  much  to  say 
on  the  character  of  its  contents,  as  well  as  on  the 
title  which  it  bears  of  rpHp.  2  Considerable  atten- 

1  Zach.  vii.  9,  10. 

2  la  E.  David  Friedlander's  Preface  to  'a  h]3  ***  n^>np  nbj» 
-inm  ywn  fen  I  find  (a'o'p/n  "n  j^na)  DH:JD  p  n^o  mi  TIM 

run  son  n  -town  !?D  vbw  nrn    nson   n:m   rnpson 


:  onpinn 

"  One  general  rule  applicable  to  the  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties presented  in  this  book  is,  not  to  set  down  all  the  opinions 
advanced  as  if  they  were  truly  those  of  Solomon  himself,  but 
that  he  occasionally  ventures  on  hypotheses  after  the  manner 
of  metaphysical  investigators." 

M.  Eenan,  in  an  article  on  Eccleeiastes  ("Eevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  Feb.  1882),  fixes  the  character  of  the  age  as  described 
in  n?np  about  125  before  the  Christian  era.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature,  comprising  the 
greater  part  of  the  Bible,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  year 
500  before  the  same  era,  and  Ecclesiastes  is  more  recent 
still  (p.  738).  The  historical  vagueness  which  leaves  the 
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tion  has  also  been  bestowed  on  it  by  non- Jewish 
Biblical  scholars,  including  Ewald  and  Jahn.  Tf 
the  heading  J"pnp  might  be  construed  into  an  in- 
dication of  the  contents  of  the  work,  it  would  go 
some  way  to  justify  the  view,  that  it  embodies  an 
anthology  of  opinions  on  the  end  and  aim  of  life, 
as  propounded  by  divergent  schools  of  thought  from 
various  stand-points.  The  writer,  whoever  he  was — 
for  opinion  is  much  divided  about  ascribing  it  to 
Solomon — sums  up  in  the  concluding  words,  selected 
for  the  text,  the  practical  result  of  the  varying 
and  oft-conflicting  opinions  which  he  has  confronted. 
The  master-truth  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
is  brought  out  into  prominence  by  the  author,  that 
man's  wisdom  as  well  as  His  duty  here  below  is 
"  to  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments."  At 
the  same  time  he  proclaims  his  belief  in  a  future  state, 

reader  in  doubt  whether  to  fix  on  a  date  somewhat  later 
than  500  or  125  is  hardly  astonishing  in  M.  Kenan.  Sur- 
prises and  paradoxes  are  his  favourites.  In  the  same  essay 
(p.  742)  he  says,  "  A  strange  people  [the  Jews]  forsooth,  so 
constituted  as  to  exhibit  all  contrasts  !  They  have  given  God 
to  the  world,  and  they  hardly  believe  in  Him." 

What  the  Talmud  (Baba  Bathra,  fol.  1 5a)  says  about  Heze- 
kiah  and  others  in  reference  to  the  Books  of  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes  does  not  transfer  to  Hezekiah  and 
his  assistants  the  authorship  of  the  books  mentioned,  but  the 
act  of  consigning  them  to  writing.  The  Targum  agrees  with 
Ibn-Ezra  in  identifying  r6np  with  Solomon.  Even  amongst 
the  advanced  Biblical  critics  in  our  own  days,  the  genuineness 
of  the  book  is  not  without  defenders.  De  Wette  sums  up  in 
the  following  words : — "  We  shall  not  go  far  wrong,  if  we  place 
the  composition  of  this  book  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Persian 
rule  or  in  the  commencement  of  the  Macedonian  period,  when, 
besides  Ecclesiastes,  similar  literary  fictions  were  admitted." 
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where  all  will  have  to  render  an  account  of  their 
lives  upon  the  earth. 

Ample  room  there  certainly  is  for  a  divergence  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  character  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  as  well  as  to  its  authorship  and 
its  age ;  but  little  doubt  can  exist  about  the  writer's 
ideas  touching  the  practical  character  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses,  which,  as  the  text-words  affirm, 
does  not  consist  in  profound  speculation,  nor  in 
refined  theory,  nor  in  scholasticism,  any  more  than 
it  does  in  idle  debate  about  things  that  lie  beyond 
the  province  of  the  human  understanding ;  but  in 
ethical  sentiment  and  useful  action;  in  other  words, 
"  the  fear  of  God  and  the  keeping  of  His  com- 
mandments." Here,  then,  our  common  Judaism 
is  described  as  commensurate  with  all  the  rela- 
tions in  life,  to  which  we  stand  to  God  and  to 
mankind. 

By  far  the  majority  of  non- Jewish  writers  in 
this  country,  who  discuss  in  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Church 
and  the  Synagogue,  fall  into  strange  errors  touch- 
ing Biblical  and  post-Biblical  history,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  Synagogue  and  its  teachings. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  these  errors  have  their 
origin  in  an  all -engrossing  doctrinal  bias,  and  this 
is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  fostered  by  the 
authorised  English  version,  which  does  not  simply 
confine  itself  to  the  work  of  translation,  but  also 
assumes  by  its  theological  system  of  headings  of 
chapters,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  the  office 
of  exposition.  The  origin  of  Judaism  and  its 
development  ought  surely  to  be  studied  in  the 
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same  manner,  and  from  the  same  helps,  as  every 
other  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  critical  age.  In 
other  branches  of  investigation  the  process  is  one 
and  the  same.  Original  documents  are  consulted, 
the  works  of  writers  living  at  the  time  when  the 
system  under  consideration  was  in  full  force,  are 
cautiously  weighed  and  compared,  and  even  state- 
ments which  were  once  current  as  facts  are  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  critical  test  before  they  are 
ratified  as  substantially  true.  Essentially  differ- 
ent from  all  this  is  the  mode  adopted  by  some 
theological  writers,  who  undertake  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  on  Judaism  and  its  ethical  out- 
come. Instead  of  fixing  on  the-  plain  letter  and 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  decisive  opinions, 
they  resort  to  a  process  which  is  the  very 
reverse.  They  set  out  on  the  so-called  inquiry 
with  a  doctrinal  bias  so  ineradicably  fixed  in 
their  minds,  that  whatever  they  meet  with  in 
their  search  they  twist  into  agreement  with  some 
foregone  conclusion.  Many  instances  of  the  kind 
might  be  adduced,  of  which  the  following  are 
fair  samples. 

The  history  of  Judaism  begins  with  the  call- 
ing of  Abraham ;  and  now  observe  with  what 
a  strange  theological  bias  writers,  influenced  by 
the  authorised  version,  read  the  .  opening  verse 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  which  chronicles 
the  appointment  of  Abraham  to  his  mission 
and  the  promise  of  its  successful  issue.  The 
heading  is,  "  God  calleth  Abraham,  and  blesseth 
him  with  the  promise  of  Christ."  Again,  the 
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sense  of  the  Scriptures  is  tampered  with  in 
the  case  of  the  heading  placed  over  Isaiah  vii., 
11  Christ  is  promised,"  and  also  in  reference  to 
the  second  Psalm,  which  bears  the  superscrip- 
tion, "  Christ's  kingdom  predicted."  The  same 
Christological  colouring  is  given  to  the  whole  of 
the  patriarchal  narrative,  and  every  recorded 
event  is  construed  as  typical  of  the  personage 
whose  name  stands  at  the  heading  of  the  chapter. 

The  original  text  simply  appoints  Abraham  to 
his  mission,  with  the  promise  that  through  him  "  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed."  1   Here  is 
a  plain  command,  with  encouragement  to  execute 
it,    expressed   in   the    plainest   possible   language. 
It  does  not  contain  a  word,  nay,  not  as  much  as 
a  hint  for  assuming  that,   when  the  sacred  pen- 
man recorded  a  fact  especially  relating  to  Abra- 
ham and  his  mission,  he  had  in  his  mind  some 
probable    or    imaginary    occurrence    that    might 
happen   fourteen   or   fifteen   centuries    later.     All 
this,  however,  is  ignored  by  the  theologian  who 
reads  and  interprets   Scripture   after  the   manner 
of   the    headings    of    the    "  authorised "    English 
version.     He   not  only  perverts  the   literary  and 
obvious   meaning  of  the   verse?    but  he  places  it 
entirely  out  of  connexion  with  its  context  in  his 
attempt  to   reconcile   the   written   word  with   his 
theological   preconceptions.     A    license   like    this, 
assumed  by  the  interpreter,  enables  him  to  make 
the   Bible   a  vehicle  for  the  ideas  and  teachings 
proper    to    the    Church    to    which    he    belongs, 

1  Gen.  xii.  3. 
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placing  quite  out  of  view  the  ideas  current  at  the 
time  when  the  record  was  written. 

If  this  were  an  exceptional  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  Scriptures  by  an  occasional  anti- Jewish  polemic, 
it  might  pass  without  much  comment ;  but  it  is 
the  ordinary  mode  of  anti-Jewish  theologians, 
and,  without  exception,  of  all  tractarians  and 
conversionists  who  undertake  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  details  of  the  New 
Testament,  assuming  a  complete  concord  to  exist 
between  the  two.  Every  historical  notice,  how- 
ever plain  and  obvious  its  meaning  and  its  strict 
limitation  to  time  and  place,  is  forced  into  yield- 
ing some  tribute  of  doctrinal  inference,  according 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  theological  tide.  If 
we  Jews  raise  our  voice  against  this  arbitrary 
and  uncritical  manner  of  dealing  with  Scripture, 
and  assert  our  right  to  construe  its  language  in 
its  obvious  and  common  sense,  we  are  not  un- 
frequently  met  by  the  charge  of  being  wilfully 
blind,  or  we  are  sanctimoniously  compassionated 
as  the  victims  of  some  moral  obliquity,  or  as 
graceless  creatures  betrayed  into  a  chronic  im- 
potence of  human  reason. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  bias  which  the  New 
Testament,  its  evangelists  and  epistle- writers, 
bring  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  a  patient  ex- 
amination of  such  books  as  those  of  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Psalms  would  hardly 
fail  to  show  them  that  the  question  whether  it 
is  possible  for  Judaism  to  exist  in  all  its  essen- 
tial elements  apart  from  the  sacrificial  and  Le- 
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vitical  economy  does  not  rest  on  opinion  or 
speculation  ;  but  that  it  was  authoritatively  de- 
termined in  a  scriptural  age  more  than  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago.  There  is  not  a  consensus 
of  opinion  amongst  Biblical  critics  with  respect 
to  the  absolute  correctness  of  every  date  men- 
tioned in  the  historical  books.  Instances  have 
been  pointed  out  suggestive  of  the  probability 
that  the  limits  of  scriptural  chronology  have  been 
somewhat  narrowed.  Whether  the  narrators  em- 
ployed round  numbers  for  undefined  periods,  or 
whether  they  were  more  intent  about  recording 
the  events  themselves  than  marking  with  pre- 
cision the  year  of  their  occurrence,  is  a  matter 
on  which  it  is  not  now  needful  to  dwell.  Some 
dates,  however,  may  be  confidently  relied  on, 
and  amongst  them  that  found  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  which  places  the 
fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign  in  correspondence 
with  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year  after 
the  exodus  from  Egypt.  No  less,  reliable  is  the 
date  held  by  all  Jewish  authorities  as  regards 
the  year  and  the  month,  though  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  particular  day,  when  the  national 
temple  was  destroyed.  The  calamity  is  con- 
sidered to  have  occurred  in  the  month  of  Tam- 
muz,  which  would  fall  in  with  July,  A.M.  3338, 
more  than  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  l.  and 
consequently  little  short  of  five  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  From  that  period  until 
the  return  from  Babylon  of  the  first  colony 


in  nov,  Part   1,  p.   12. 
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of  the  exiles  of  Judah  under  Joshua  and  Zerub- 
babel,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  sanctuary, 
embracing  an  interval  of  eighty  or  ninety  years, 
no  sacrificial  rite  was  performed  by  the  Israelite 
people.  In  fact  the  practice  became  inoperative 
by  virtue  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  prohibits 
the  offering  of  sacrifice  in  any  spot  other  than 
at  the  altar  of  the  national  sanctuary. 

Now  if  the  assertion  so  rashly  advanced,  that 
Mosaism  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  sacrificial 
rite,  rested  on  a  solid  basis,  it  would  follow  as 
a  natural  consequence  that  the  Hebrew  religion 
must  have  died  out  when  the  Temple  fell  and 
the  sacrifice  ceased.  Such  a  conjecture,  however, 
is  directly  in  conflict  with  historical  fact.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  exiles  of 
Judah  lived  in  Babylon  under  prophetic  direc- 
tion, in  the  exercise  of  all  the  essentials  of  their 
religion,  notwithstanding  their  deprivation  of  the 
national  altar,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  anointed 
Pontiff.  Just  as,  during  the  long  wandering  in 
the  desert,  the  covenant  of  circumcision  was  in 
abeyance  without  impairing  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  Mosaism,  so  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sacrificial  rite  during  the  Babylonian  captivity 
and  for  some  years  after  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  did 
not  prevent  the  religion  of  Sinai  from  being  con- 
tinued in  its  full  operation.  No  better  evidence 
can  the  Jew  require  to  satisfy  himself  that  his 
ancestral  religion  is  not  restricted  to  any  one 
spot,  or  made  dependent  on  the  operation  of  any 
particular  Levitical  rite,  but  that  it  is  a  religion 
for  all  time,  and  capable  of  being  practised  by 
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its  disciples  wheresoever  their  feet  may  tread. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  must  be  patent  to 
us  all,  because  we,  like  those  who  have  gone 
before  us  during  eighteen  centuries  since  the 
destruction  of  the  second  Temple  and  the  up- 
rooting of  the  Jewish  political  nationality,  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinance  of 
sacrifice  and  to  the  Levitical  economy  in  general 
as  did  our  exiled  ancestors  in  Babylon. 

The  theory  which  represents  Judaism  as  abso- 
lutely and  unconditionally  dependent  on  the  sa- 
crificial rite  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
theological  dogma  that  there  can  be  no  remission 
for  sin  apart  from  the  Levitical  offering,  or 
through  the  sacrifice  of  some  one  to  be  regarded 
as  a  vicarious  atonement.  But,  if  so,  by  what 
means  then  were  the  sins  expiated  of  the  genera- 
tions during  an  age  when  there  was  no  sacrifice 
— an  age  distant  still  by  nearly  five  centuries  from 
the  birth  of  Him  who  is  said  to  have  died  for  the 
sins  of  the  world  ?  It  will  be  shown,  in  the  next 
lecture,  that  the  question  here  raised  finds  a  com- 
plete solution  from  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  where  we 
shall  also  discover  that  Judaism  in  the  age  of  this 
prophet,  apart  from  all  local  Levitical  economy, 
was  not  a  shadow  of  the  past,  but  a  vital  and 
sanctified  reality. 


II. 

ON   THE   ESSENTIALS  OF  MOSAISM. 

SECOND  LECTURE. 

THE  question  now  to  be  considered  is,  What  be- 
came of  the  religion  of  Moses  when  the  people 
of  Judah  were  deported  to  Babylon,  and  the  rite 
of  sacrifice  ceased  for  the  time  being  ?  It  was 
remarked,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  vicarious  atonement  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  absolute  and  un- 
conditional dependence  of  Mosaism  on  the  sacrificial 
rite.  It  is  held  by  the  Church,  that  until  the  new 
dispensation,  as  it  is  called,  was  completed  by  the 
vicarious  sacrifice,  sin  could  not  be  atoned  for,  and 
salvation  from  God  could  not  be  obtained,  except 
through  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  Dean  of  Lin- 
coln,1 who  appears  to  have  set  his  heart  upon  our 
conversion,  especially  invites  the  attention  of  Jews 
"to  the  important  truth,  that  a  sacrifice  for  sin 
involves  death — that  is,  the  shedding  of  blood, 
without  which  there  is  no  remission."  If  this 
were  really  the  case,  nothing  more  awful  can  be 
conceived  than  the  condition  of  the  exiled  Hebrews 
in  Babylon  during  more  than  two  generations. 

1  Dr.  McNeil,  since  deceased. 
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Either  such  worthies  as  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  Abednego,  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  a  host  of 
others  must,  on  account  of  their  unexpiated  sins, 
have  gone  straight  to  perdition,  or  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  salvation  without  the  shedding  of  blood 
must  be  a  chimera.  The  Dean  of  Lincoln  bases  his 
assertion  on  the  following  passage  : — "  For  the  life 
of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have  appointed 
it  for  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for 
the  soul ;  for  the  blood  maketh  an  atonement  for 
the  soul."  i 

An  intelligent  student  of  the  Mosaic  code 
would  readily  recognise  here  one  of  the  in- 
stances where  the  legislator  avails  himself  of  the 
highest  sanction  of  religion  in  order  to  uproot  a 
heathenish  and  hurtful  practice.  This  is  very 
plainly  shown  by  the  learned  Michaelis  in  his 
great  work,  "  Mosaisches  Recht":  "Blood  was 
drunk  at  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Ori- 
entals. Moses,  the  great  antagonist  of  idolatry — 
Moses,  whose  fundamental  law  it  was  that  Jehovah 
was  the  King  of  Israel,  and  that,  therefore,  no  god 
was  to  be  revered  beside  Him,  strove  to  effect  the 
removal  of  blood  from  the  meals  of  the  Israelites, 
lest  the  idolatrous  notion  of  worship  might  be  con- 
nected therewith.  He  prohibited  its  use  on  pain 
of  death,  but  at  the  same  time  he  invested  the 
prohibition  with  a  symbolical  significance.  '  You 
are  never  free  from  sin/  said  he ;  '  and  all  the 
blood  of  all  the  animals  belongs  to  the  altar, 
there  to  atone  for  your  transgression  :  whoever 

1  Levit.  xvii.  11. 
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tastes  blood,  robs  the  altar ;  and  God,  to  whom 
the  altar  is  sacred,  will  set  His  face  against  the 
person  of  the  sinner  who  defrauds  Him  of  the 
ransom  and  price  of  the  atonement,  and  He  will 
cut  him  off  from  among  His  people.'  "  J  The 
same  line  of  argument  is  held  by  John  Spencer, 
in  his  learned  work,  "  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum" — 
"  Idolatras  e  veteri  Zabiorum  grege,  mactato  dse- 
monibus  animali,  sanguinis  partem  bibere,  aut  ad 
sanguinem  effusum  sacrificii  reliquias  edere  con- 
suevisse  .  .  .  testimoniis  .  .  .  confirmari 
potest."  * 

A  notable  instance  discovers  itself  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  regulations  in  the  Israelitish  camp, 
to  which  the  legislator  gives  an  absolute  sanctity 
by  identifying  it  with  the  Divine  Presence  :  "For 
the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy 
camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  subdue  thine  enemies 
before  thee ;  let  then  thy  camp  be  holy,  and  let 
Him  not  see  amongst  thee  anything  that  is  unclean, 
so  that  He  turn  not  away  from  thee."  3 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  in  the 
volume  of  Scripture  which  makes  itself  clear  to 
the  commonest  understanding,  it  is  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  Ezekiel,  that  the  real  and  only 
atonement  for  sin  resides  in  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. If  at  any  time  there  existed  a  trustworthy 
narrative,  furnishing  an  account  of  the  inner  life 


1  Theili.,  sect.  13. 

2  Liber  ii.  cap.  xi.    sect.   1.      Conf.  More  iii.   46;    see  also 
Zohar,  HID  nnK ;  Albo,  D^pJ?,  3,16. 

3  Deut.  xxiii.  15. 
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of  the  Hebrew  exiles  in  Babylon,  and  of  the  fifty 
years  or  so  that  followed  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  show- 
ing how,  and  under  what  conditions,  the  Biblical 
canon  was  moulded  into  its  present  forms,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  not  have 
come  down  to  posterity.  But  though  we  know 
little  about  these  important  matters,  except  what 
has  reached  us  through  the  questionable  source  of 
tradition,  we  are  not  without  some  positive  infor- 
mation, scant  and  fragmentary  though  it  be,  of 
the  psychological  condition  of  the  Hebrew  cap- 
tives in  the  age  of  Ezekiel. 

In  the  book  of  this  holy  seer,  as  well  as 
in  the  records  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  occa- 
sional glimpses  are  afforded  us  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  these  are  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us  that  Judaism  not  only  can  exist, 
but  that  it  did  exist,  in  all  its  essential  elements, 
without  a  national  temple  and  without  a  sacri- 
ficial rite.  From  these  Scriptural  documents 
we  learn  that  the  prophet  and  others  watched  over 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Hebrews,  and  taught 
and  maintained  amongst  them  the  great  ethical 
principles  of  their  faith,  which,  unlike  the  Levi- 
tical  economy,  which  is  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  time  and  circumstance,  nothing  can 
change  nor  make  void.  It  would  appear  that  the 
exiles  gathered  round  the  prophet  on  Sabbath 
and  festival  days  to  join  in  worship  and  to 
listen  to  the  giving  out  of  the  Divine  oracles1 ; 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  Ezekiel's  teaching  is, 

'  Ezekiel  xx.  1. 
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that  as  the  captivity  had  been  brought  about 
through  the  violation  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  so 
its  termination  would  depend  on  Israel's  repent- 
ance for  the  national  sins  of  the  past  and  on 
their  fidelity  to  the  precepts  of  Mosaism.1  What 
Ezekiel  preached  to  one  colony  was  most  probably 
taught  and  enforced  in  practice  in  other  colonies 
by  pious  and  earnest  preceptors. 

About  the  genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
differences  of  opinion  prevail,  and  modern  criti- 
cism does  not  fix  its  composition  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  Maccabean  period.  Still  its  author 
avails  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  show  that 
the  religion  of  Moses  was  in  full  operation  amongst 
the  Hebrew  exiles.  Nay  more,  we  shall  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  author  implies  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  essential  and  immutable 
principles  of  Judaism  and  its  ritual  observances. 
Daniel  is  represented  as  successfully  pleading  with 
the  king's  officer  to  permit  him  and  his  fellow- 
captives  to  partake  of  such  food  only  as  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Jewish  dietetic  laws.  But  mark 
well,  he  is  not  prepared  to  make  this  a  question 
of  life  and  death,  as  his  three  companions  most 
resolutely  do  when  they  have  to  elect  between  an 
act  of  idolatry  and  a  martyr's  doom. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  also  comes  in  to  contri- 
bute its  testimony  to  the  continuance  of  the 
practice  of  Mosaism  during  the  period  of  the 
captivity.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  44th 
Psalm  is  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  have  been  com- 

1  xxxvi.  27  ;  xxxvii.  24  ;  xliv.  24. 
C 
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posed  during  the  period  of  the  exile  in  Babylon, 
and  bitterly  does  the  poet  deplore  the  persecu- 
tion and  the  social  outrage  to  which  the  Hebrews 
are  exposed  on  account  of  their  adherence  to 
their  ancestral  faith.  "  Thou  hast  suffered  us  to 
become  like  sheep  for  food ;  Thou  hast  scattered 
us  amongst  the  heathen.  Thou  hast  made  us 
a  reproach  to  our  neighbours,  and  a  scorn  and  a 
derision  unto  those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded. 
Thou  hast  made  us  a  byword  among  the  heathen, 
a  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  people.  My 
confusion  is  constantly  before  me,  and  my  face 
is  covered  with  shame  on  account  of  the  voice 
of  the  reproacher,  the  blasphemer,  the  enemy, 
and  the  avenger.  All  this  has  befallen  us,  yet 
we  have  not  forgotten  Thee,  nor  have  we  been 
false  to  Thy  covenant ;  our  heart  is  not  turned 
back,  neither  have  our  steps  declined  from  Thy 
way ;  though  Thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the 
place  of  monsters,  and  covered  us  with  the  shadow 
of  death.  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our 
God,  or  stretched  forth  our  hands  to  a  strange 
divinity,  should  not  God  search  this  out,  since 
he  knoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart?  For  Thy 
sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long,  we  are 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter." x 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  to  which  I  again  invite 
the  attention  of  my  hearers,  determines  on  the 
highest  authority  for  us,  Jews,  two  important 
questions;  first,  as  regards  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  moral  guilt;  secondly,  the  means  of 

1  Psalm  xliv.  12-22. 
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making  atonement  for  sin,  totally  apart  from  the 
sacrificial  rite,  and  therefore  from  the  shedding 
of  blood.  It  may  be  safely  concluded  from  the 
contents  of  the  18th  chapter,  that  in  the  age  of 
Ezekiel  a  notion  was  prevalent  about  an  entail 
of  sin  in  a  moral  sense,  not,  perhaps,  differing 
greatly  from  what  was  at  a  later  time  preached 
by  Paul,  that  on  account  of  the  transgression  of 
Adam  every  human  being  since  born  comes  into 
the  world  burdened  with  the  moral  penalty  of 
original  sin.  This  erroneous  notion  it  is  Ezekiel's 
especial  mission  to  eradicate,  and  he  does  it  most 
effectually  when  dealing  with  the  vulgar  proverb 
that  because  "  Parents  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
their  children's  teeth  must  smart  for  it."  He 
lays  down  the  broad  doctrine,  and  illustrates  it 
in  various  ways  from  the  sixth  to  the  twentieth 
verse,  that  every  one  has  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  eternal  Lord, 
no  more  shall  this  proverb  be  taken  up  by  you 
in  Israel.  Behold,  all  the  souls  are  mine ;  the 
soul  of  the  father,  and  the  soul  of  the  son  is 
alike  mine :  the  soul  that  sins  shall  die.  When 
a  man  is  just,  and  does  what  is  lawful  and  right, 
he  shall  surely  live,  saith  the  eternal  Lord."  1  As 
regards  the  child  of  a  wicked  parent,  the  pro- 
phet goes  on  to  declare,  "If  he  (the  sinful  sire) 
beget  a  son,  who  taketh  note  of  his  father's 
sinfulness,  and  he  considereth,  and  doeth  not  the 
like  ...  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  he  shall  surely  live.2  .  .  .  The 

1Ezelciel  xviii.  3,  4,  9.  2Ib.,  14,  17. 
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son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son:  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
shall  be  upon  him." l 

No  less  clear  and  decisive  is  the  prophet's 
doctrine  with  respect  to  the  means  of  expiating 
sin.  At  a  time  when  the  temple  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  rite  of  sacrifice  had  become  in- 
operative, Ezekiel  delivers  the  divine  message, 
pointing  out  how  the  Israelite  may  make  his 
atonement,  and  reconcile  himself  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  God,  by  repentance  and  amendment. 
"  Thou  Son  of  man,  speak  unto  the  house  of 
Israel,  who  say,  Our  transgressions  and  our  sins 
are  upon  us,  and  that  if  we  pine  away  in  them 
how  shall  we  live  ?  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live, 
saith  the  eternal  Lord,  I  have  no  delight  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  should  repent 
of  his  way  and  live."2  Again,  "  The  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver  him  in 
the  day  of  his  transgression;  and  as  for  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  not  fall 
thereby  in  the  day  when  he  repents  of  his 
wickedness.3  .  .  .  When  I  say  to  the  wicked, 
Thou  shalt  surely  die,  if  he  return  from  his  sin 
and  do  what  is  lawful  and  right,  if  the  wicked 
restore  the  pledge,  give  back  what  he  has  un- 

1  Ib.,  verse  20.  For  the  reconciliation  of  this  passage  with 
the  declaration  in  Exodus  xx.  5,  "  Visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,"  &c.,  see  Vol.  J.  of  my  Sermons, 
pp.  66-71. 

2  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  10,   11.  3  Ib.,  verse  12. 
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lawfully  acquired,  walk  in  the  statutes  of  life, 
without  committing  iniquity,  he  shall  live,  he 
shall  not  die.  None  of  the  sins  which  he  hath 
committed  shall  be  remembered  against  him:  he 
will  have  done  what  is  lawful  and  right ;  he  shall 
surely  live,  and  not  die."  l 

What  more  can  be  required  than  that  which  is 
here  unfolded  by  the  divine  seer,  to  satisfy  us  that 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  dependent  on  sacrifice  or 
the  shedding  of  blood,  to  which  the  prophet  does 
not  make  in  this  connection  any  reference,  but  on 
repentance,  restitution,  and  amendment  ?  It  cer- 
tainly strikes  us  as  somewhat  remarkable  that  a 
learned  and  representative  divine 2  should  have 
construed  the  oracle  quoted  above  to  mean  that 
"  the  atoning  blood  blots  out  all  that  is  past:  the 
same  blood  cleanses  from  all  unrighteousness." 
Such  an  exposition  may,  I  grant,  be  adroitly  made 
to  square  with  the  dogma  of  the  original  sin  of  the 
protoplast,  Adam,  being  visited  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape  save 
by  a  vicarious  sacrifice ;  but  is  it,  or  can  it  be,  the 
true  meaning  of  what  Ezekiel  is  preaching  to  the 
exiles  of  Judah  ?  Surely  those  who  can  construe 
such  a  sense  out  of  the  prophetic  utterance  must 
either  be  in  possession  of  exceptional  receptive 
powers,  or  they  must  have  read  the  Scriptural 
passage  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  it  was 
Ezekiel's  business  to  propound  a  certain  doctrine 
which  must  consequently  be  found  in  the  oracle 
which  he  delivers.  No  fair  and  rational  process  of 

1  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  14,  15,  16.  2  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. 
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literal  interpretation  could  possibly  extract  from  the 
text  or  the  context  a  meaning  so  widely  apart  from 
the  obvious  sense  of  the  proposition  set  forth.  It 
is  one  thing  to  quote  Scripture,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  trammel  it  with  a  theological  bias 
which  perverts  its  obvious  sense.  One  need  only 
read  side  by  side  the  plain  Scriptural  text  and  the 
forced  exposition  above,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
there  is  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
province  of  reason  and  the  province  of  faith.  To 
us  Jews  it  seems,  that  if  ever  a  Scriptural  teaching 
might  be  left  to  make  its  own  way  to  the  most 
ordinary  intellect,  without  the  intervention  of 
preacher  or  commentator,  it  would  be  that  which 
is  conveyed  to  us  through  the  prophet  Ezekiel. 
Far  different  from  some  of  the  oracular  utterances, 
which  are  occasionally  embellished  with  a  profusion 
of  rhetorical  figures,  and  more  especially  in  the 
prophetic  literature  of  the  age  of  the  captivity,  this 
prophecy  stands  out  for  its  marked  prosaic  sim- 
plicity. 

Strange  enough,  this  plainness  of  diction  is  ad- 
mitted by  Dr.  Clarke  himself,  who  says,  "  The 
prophet,  with  great  propriety,  lays  aside  his  usual 
mode  of  figure  and  allegory,  and  treats  his  subject 
with  the  utmost  plainness  and  perspicuity." 

Here  may  be  repeated  what  has  been  pre- 
viously plainly  mentioned,  that  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  sin  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
it,  as  propounded  by  Ezekiel,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  us  Jews,  who  for  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  have  been  without  a  national  sanctuary 
and  its  accompanying  sacrificial  economy.  If  our 
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ancestors  of  Babylon,  whose  spiritual  condition 
resembled  in  every  respect  that  of  our  own  in  the 
present  age  in  reference  to  the  temple  and  its 
Levitical  rites,  were  divinely  taught  how  to  make 
atonement  for  sin  totally  apart  from  the  ordinance 
of  sacrifice,  we  can  confidently  rely  on  our  recon- 
ciliation to  God  for  the  offences  we  may  have  com- 
mitted by  the  self-same  means  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  enjoins. 


III. 

ON   THE   ESSENTIALS   OF  MOSAISM. 
THIRD  LECTURE. 

I  ENDEAVOURED  to  show  in  the  preceding  lecture 
that,  during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, all  the  fundamental  and  essential  principles 
of  Mosaism  continued  in  full  force,  notwithstand- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  national  sanctuary  and 
the  interruption  of  the  sacrificial  rite.  Many 
other  Levitical  ordinances,  as  well  as  those  apper- 
taining to  the  theocracy  and  to  the  commonwealth 
whilst  free  from  foreign  domination,  ceased  to  be 
observed  for  the  time  being.  But  this  wrought 
no  alteration  whatever  in  the  essentials  of  Mosaism, 
which  are  independent  of  time  and  change,  since 
the  legislator  must  evidently  have  had  in  con- 
templation certain  modifications  of  ritual  conse- 
quent on  locality  and  circumstance ;  indeed  this 
may  be  plainly  inferred  from  his  words : 
lt  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at  that  time  to 
teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that  you  might  do 
them  in  the  land  whither  you  go  over  to  possess  it."  l 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  thread  of  the  subject 
of  these   lectures   where   it   was   last   dropped   at 

1  Deut.  iv.  14. 
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the  close  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The 
Chaldean  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  who  graced  his  victory  by  issuing 
the  famous  decree,  the  text  of  which  Ezra l  has 
preserved,  releasing  the  Hebrew  captives  from 
their  bonds  and  permitting  them  to  return  to 
their  fatherland.  A  colony  set  out  for  Palestine, 
led  by  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  the  former  a  re- 
presentative of  the  theocracy,  and  the  latter  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Davidical  house;  but, 
owing  to  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  Books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  little  was  effected  by  these 
emigrants  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  worship  or  the  reconstruction  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Seventy-eight  years  later2  a  second 
colony  proceeded  to  Palestine  under  the  direction 
of  Ezra ;  and  as  both  emigrations  comprised  little 
more  than  sixty  thousand  souls  including  slaves,3 
the  obstacles  with  which  they  had  to  contend  from 
open  neighbouring  foes  and  from  secret  enemies 
at  the  Persian  court,  prevented  them  from  making 
much  progress  in  the  national  work.  A  beneficial 
change  occurred  when  the  energetic  Nehemiah  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,4  furnished  with  full  powers 


i  Chap.  i.  2  See  Zunz's  Zeittafel. 

3  Zerubbabel   brought  with  him  42,360   exiles;  Joshua  was 
accompanied  by   4,289    priests,    360    Levites,    392   Nethinim, 
and   above    7,000    slaves.      Ezra    left    Babylon   in   the   year 
458  B.C.  with  about  10,000  exiles.     (Herzfeld,  "  Geschichte  des 
Volkes  Israel,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  77,  118.) 

4  In  the  year  444  B.C.,  after  a  stay  of  twelve  years  in  Palestine, 
he  returned  to  Babylon,  whence  he  departed  a  second  time  for 
Judea  about  425.     (Herzfeld,  I.e.,  pp.  164,  165.) 
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as  governor  of  the  province,  and  after  awhile 
the  walls  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem  were  raised, 
the  Temple  was  rebuilt  and  the  state  was  re- 
constituted. 

Between  the  second  journey  of  Neheniiah  to 
Jerusalem  and  the  Maccabean  era  more  than  two 
centuries  occur,  and  of  the  events  that  filled  up  the 
interval  history  affords  very  scant  information. 
Here  and  there  we  pick  up  scraps  of  intelligence 
from  what  remains  of  the  narratives  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  and  of  the  later  prophetic  writings. 
From  the  time  when  Ezra  and  Neheniiah  pass  from 
the  scene,  Jewish  sources  of  information  completely 
fail  us,  with  the  exception  of  some  obscure  and 
questionable  statements  found  in  the  JO1  D7^  "HD, 
the  ruyn  rfe&,  and  KBIT  D^iy  VID.  Here  also 
Josephus  affords  us  but  scant  help ;  and  what  he 
does  record  cannot  be  received  without  a  certain 
amount  of  suspicion  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
character  inspires.  Many  eminent  names  are  men- 
tioned during  this  period  amongst  the  Mishnic 
doctors,  who  appear  to  have  been  wholly  engrossed 
in  tracing  the  links  of  the  chain  of  tradition  and 
in  discussing  the  minutiae  of  ritual  practices.  Of 
the  stirring  political  occurrences  of  their  times 
they  take  no  heed ;  they  have  but  one  thought — 
how  to  consolidate  Judaism  and  to  formulate  its 
ceremonial  prescriptions  to  the  altered  conditions 
of  the  times.  The  Maccabean  or  heroic  age  of 
Judaism  is  mentioned  in  the  briefest  manner  by 
our  Rabbinical  fathers,  and  the  name  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  their  writings. 
What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
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the  return  from  Babylon  the  Hebrews  had  com- 
pletely eradicated  from  their  midst  every  vestige 
of  idolatry  in  thought  and  in  practice,  that  Mono- 
theism had  at  last  triumphed,  and  that  prophetism, 
after  having  lingered  for  awhile  on  the  lips  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  found  its  last  utterances 
in  Malachi,  who  sealed  it  with  the  exhortation 
to  "  Remember  the  law  of  Moses  which  God  had 
commanded  unto  him  in  Horeb  for  the  whole  of 
Israel."  l 

Further,  we  learn  that  in  the  place  of  the 
prophets  a  new  body  of  spiritual  teachers,  the 
Sopherim  or  scribes,  have  been  installed,  and  that 
the  people  of  Israel  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Jews,  derived  from  Judeans  or  Judah,  of  which 
tribe  the  returned  exiles  principally  consisted. 
As  long  as  Palestine  continued  under  Persian 
rule,  nothing  is  recorded  to  have  disturbed  the 
repose  of  the  Jewish  state ;  but  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon  must  have  introduced  great 
changes  into  their  political  and  social  relations,  and 
many  stirring  events  must  have  occurred  during 
the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucides  of 
which  no  record  has  come  down  to  us.2 

Though  idolatry  had  passed  away  from  the  com- 
munity, their  spiritual  condition  was  at  a  low  ebb ; 
and  whilst  earnest  efforts  were  needed  in  the  cause 
of  religious  instruction,  it  was  indispensable  to  adopt 
the  ritual  code  to  the  altered  political  and  social 

1  Malachi  iv.  4. 

2  Jerusalem  was  conquered  by  Nicanor,  general  of  the  army 
of  Ptolemaeus  I.,  in  the  year  320  before  the  vulgar  era. 
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circumstances  of  the  time  being,  in  order  to  impart 
to  Judaism  new  life  and  movement,  as  well  as 
practical  application.  To  this  task  the  Sopherim 
applied  themselves  in  a.  reverent  spirit,  and  they 
worked  out  the  great  truth  which  it  is  the  object 
of  these  lectures  to  popularise,  that  Mosaism,  by 
reason  of  its  ethical  basis,  can  adapt  itself  to  all 
times  and  to  all  circumstances.  To  these  holy  men, 
to  the  worthies  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  to  the 
doctors  of  the  Mishna  we  owe  a  debt  of  lasting 
gratitude.  They  took  the  means,  possibly  the  only 
means,  of  keeping  together  in  religious  union  the 
scattered  sheep  of  Israel,  and  of  preserving  them  in 
their  identity  during  ages  of  trial  and  persecution. 
The  Mishnic  formularies  proved  a  safeguard  in  the 
subsequent  iron  centuries  when  freedom  of  discus- 
sion was  denied  to  all  outside  the  pale  of  a  dominant 
Church,  and  when  the  Jew  could  raise  no  other 
defence  against  the  propagandising  influences  of 
Christianity  and  Islamism.  The  city  where  the 
Patriarch  (N'fcJO)  resided  for  the  time  being  became 
to  the  Jew  another  Jerusalem,  and  the  prayer-book 
served  him  on  Biblical  authority,1  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Levitical  sacrifice. 

As  regards  the  institution  of  the  "  Great 
Synagogue,"  rhnXl  J1D33  *BON,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  our  knowledge  of  it 
rests  entirely  upon  tradition ;  but  it  may  reason- 
ably be  accepted  as  an  historical  fact,  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  improved 
spiritual  condition  in  which  we  find  the  Jews  at 

1  Hosea  xiv.  2. 
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the  era  of  the  Maccabees,  as  compared  with  what 
Ezra  and  Neheraiah  describe  it  to  have  been  in 
their  times,  without  the  operative  influence  of  some 
such  learned  and  pious  body.  The  religious  enthu- 
siasm enkindled  in  the  Hebrews  who  had  returned 
to  Palestine  soon  toned  down,  if  it  did  not  quite 
evaporate.  The  records  which  bear  the  names  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  produce  abundant  evidence  of 
the  indifference  to  spiritual  affairs  into  which  the 
priesthood,  as  well  as  the  laity,  had  sunk.  We 
read  that  the  poor  were  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
nobles,  and  that  many  of  them  were  reduced  to 
slavery  j1  that  false  prophets  had  again  risen ; 2  that 
marriages  with  the  heathens  had  become  common ; 3 
and  that  a  forbidden  traffic  was  openly  carried  on  in 
the  markets  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath  day.4 
Contemporary  with  Ezra  was  the  prophet  Malachi, 
who  flourished  after  the  Temple  had  been  restored. 
He  deplores  the  laxity  of  the  times,  reproves  the 
priesthood  for  their  covetousness,5  and  denounces 
the  gross  abuse  of  the  practice  of  divorce.6 

Passing  from  the  age  of  these  Hagiologists  to  that 
of  the  Maccabees,  when  history  again  lifts  the  veil, 
we  discover  a  remarkable  zeal  amongst  the  Jews, 
especially  the  Pharisee  or  popular  party,  for  their 
ancient  faith  and  its  ordinances.  Idolatry,  which 
had  disappeared  from  amongst  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  the  Edict  of  Cyrus,  was  now  completely  extir- 
pated. The  Sabbatical  year  was  observed,  and  the 


1  Nehemiah  v.  1—5.  2  Ib.  vi.  1,  12,  14. 

3  Ib.  xiii.  23.  4  Ib.  verses  15,  16. 

5  Malac.  i.  6,  7.  6  Ib.  ii.  11—16. 
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Sabbath  itself  was  held  in  such  sanctity  that  the 
Jewish  soldiers  remained  passive  whilst  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  because  they  would  not  raise  a  weapon 
of  defence  on  the  holy  day  of  rest.  Nay,  more, 
many  are  prepared  to  go  to  martyrdom  for  the 
religion  of  Moses,  whilst  others  maintain  with 
heroic  courage  a  long  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  for  the  purity  of  their  altar 
and  the  liberty  of  their  commonwealth.  Now,  to 
have  operated  a  revolution  such  as  this  in  the  reli- 
gious ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  Jews  necessarily 
supposes  the  action  of  some  spiritual  power  like 
that  of  the  "  Synagoga  Magna,"  an  institution, 
however,  that  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  San- 
hedrin,  which  was  the  creation  of  a  more  recent 
date.1 

At  what  precise  time  the  Sopherim  and  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue  passed  away  cannot  now  be 
determined.  The  Sanhedrin,  according  to  Zunz, 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
before  the  vulgar  era.  Then  followed  a  succession  of 
rabbinical  fathers,  whose  teachings  glided  more  and 
more  into  the  channels  of  refined  scholasticism. 
Theological  schools  sprang  into  being,  leaving  a 
name  famous  in  history,  in  which  interminable  dis- 
cussions were  carried  on  about  the  minutiae  of  ritual 
practice ;  and  the  peculiar  colouring  imparted  to 
the  science  of  interpretation,  together  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  ritual  observances,  gradually  tended 
to  elevate  the  form  above  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  and 

1  Vide  Derenbourg,  "  Essai  sur  1'Histoire  et  la  Geographic 
de  la  Palestine,"  ch.  vi.    Paris,  1867. 
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to  reduce  it  in  a  measure  to  a  kind  of  mechanism.1 
The  precepts  of  the  Pentateuch,  affirmative  and 
negative,  are  determined  on  rabbinical  authority  to 
number  613  ;  but  the  D'TlD  pIN,  which  is  the 
authoritative  digest  of  the  preceptive  part  of  the 
Talmud,  increases  them  to  the  startling  figures  of 
more  than  13,000.  Now  it  must  be  conceded  that,  if 
practical  Judaism  were  to  be  estimated  by  this  for- 
midable number,  there  might  well  be  cause  for  the 
assertion  that  the  prescriptions  with  which  time,  per- 
secution, and  abuse  have  encumbered  Judaism  have 
made  it  so  burdensome  as  to  put  it  out  of  joint  with 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  How  many  of  these  rab- 
binical observances  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
time,  when  persecution  was  rife,  will  be  noticed 
presently,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
more  fully  the  danger  in  which  Judaism  was  placed 
in  consequence  of  the  innovating  spirit  of  Hel- 
lenism. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  own  times  how  the  mul- 
tiplication of  outward  forms  proper  only  to  the  age 
when  they  were  introduced,  but  unwisely  enforced 
after  the  cause  that  called  them  into  being  had 
ceased,  tended  to  cloud  much  that  is  spiritual  in 
Judaism.  We  have  also  had  painful  experience  how 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  bulk  of  the  Prayer 
Book  may  prove  hurtful  to  the  devotion  of  the 
heart,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  mechanical 

1  "Interpretations  prevailed  unrestrictedly,  and  what  for- 
merly appeared  in  the  bud  now  blossomed  into  trees  which 
covered  the  horizon,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Holy  Scripture 
retired  into  the  background,  overshadowed  by  the  Midrash." — 
Zunz. 
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worship  of  the  lips.  But,  happily,  we  have  also 
seen  how  practicable  it  is  to  free  our  ancient  inherit- 
ance from  the  incrustation  which  persecution,  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  being,  foreign  influences,  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  mediaeval  ages  have  com- 
bined to  spread  over  it.  No  one  now  doubts  that 
we  can,  if  we  will,  assimilate  the  ethical  senti- 
ments of  Judaism,  as  well  as  our  system  of  public 
and  private  worship,  with  the  models  offered  to  us 
in  the  sacred  volume  of  our  Scriptures  and  in  the 
practices  of  the  primitive  synagogue.  No  think- 
ing Israelite  now  challenges  the  proposition  that  a 
conscientious  profession  of  the  religion  of  Moses  and 
the  observance  of  its  essential  ritual  precepts  can 
combine  with  the  discharge  of  every  duty  and 
obligation  proper  to  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 

Coming  back  from  this  digression,  I  have  now  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to  the  period  of 
Judaic  history  generally  known  as  the  Maccabean 
era,  when  our  ancestral  religion  was  threatened 
with  a  danger  greater  by  far  than  any  other  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  chequered  history  of  Israel,  Mosaism,  as  it 
has  been  shown,  continued  the  ideal  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  notwithstanding  the  deviations  so 
frequent  during  the  rule  of  the  judges,  the  reigns  of 
idolatrous  sovereigns  of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  and 
the  laxity  of  the  priesthood  and  the  laity  in  the  age 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But  a  new  peril  began  to 
confront  the  religion  of  Moses  soon  after  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  in  the  East,  and  it  reached  its 
climax  about  168  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Of  Alexander 
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himself  the  Jews  had  nothing  to  complain,  and 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us,  in  which  fact  and  tradition  com- 
bine, he  seems  to  have  treated  them  more  favourably 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  that  fell  by 
conquest  under  his  dominion. 

It  was  not  the  victories  of  Alexander  of  Macedon 
that  menaced  Judaism  with  danger,  but  the  Greek 
language  and  its  pagan  philosophy  introduced  into 
the  East,  and  which  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
conqueror.  More  than  a  century  before  the  Mac- 
cabean  era,  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  had 
been  induced  by  the  Ptolemies  to  settle  in  Egypt, 
and  especially  in  Alexandria,  which  had  become 
the  centre  of  Hellenism  and  of  its  mental  activity. 
There  they  embraced  with  ardour,  and  cultivated 
with  diligence,  the  Greek  language  and  its  theologi- 
cal system,  and  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the  latter 
with  the  Mosaic  teachings.  For  a  while  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  were  kept  apart  from  Hellenistic  in- 
fluences, and  were  for  the  most  part  engrossed  in 
religious  contemplation  and  in  adapting  the  ritual  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times.  But  as  their  country 
had  become  a  Greek  province  under  both  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse,  whose  civilization 
was  wholly  Hellenistic,  the  Greeks  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  cities  of  Palestine  their  language, 
which,  together  with  the  heathen  philosophy,  came 
into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and  many  of  them 
took  the  impress  of  its  spirit.1  Very  different  from 

1  "  L'esprit  grecs'iufiltrait  lentement  dans  les  couches  superieurs 
de  la  Judee,  et  y  produisit  des  ravages  qu'on  apercoit  seulement 
vers  la  fin  de  ce  merae  siecle."  (Derenbourg,  "  Palestine,"  p.  57.) 

D 
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the  gross  and  sanguinary  system  of  the  old  idolatry 
of  Canaan,  into  which  the  people  of  Judah  and 
Israel  had  been  so  often  betrayed  by  their  wicked 
kings,  there  was  in  the  Greek  paganism  a  genuine 
touch  of  poesy,  and  much  that  was  elegant,  refined, 
and  intellectually  captivating.  It  offered  great 
attractions  to  the  young  by  the  splendour  of  its 
ceremonial  and  the  elegance  of  its  feasts,  and  it  also 
captivated  the  rich  and  upper  classes,  as  well  as  some 
members  of  the  family  of  the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Pharisees  became  alarmed  as  they  saw 
the  Grecian  pagan  philosophy  making  inroads 
on  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  they  earnestly  strove 
to  stem  the  tide  of  its  innovation.  To  this  end 
they  prohibited  under  severe  penalties  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  they 
framed  many  ritual  ordinances,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  keep  the  community  apart  from 
all  intercourse  with  pagan  worshippers.  This 
may  readily  account  for  a  considerable  number 
of  prescriptions  about  what  was  to  be  con- 
sidered clean  and  unclean.  Some  of  the  authori- 
ties included  glass1  in  the  latter  category,  and  all  of 
them  'prohibited  *JD3  p  "wine  of  libation."  The 
inference  is  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  Jews  from 
mixing  with  the  idolaters  in  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  festivals,  or  even  to  partaking  of  their  hos- 
pitality. For  the  institution  of  such  ordinances,  our 


(Bab.  Shabbath,  f.  14,  2.)     .n»3WT  ^3  "?yi  Q^oyn  pN  by 
2  "  The  wine  of  idolatry."     See  Shulchan  Aruch,  Yoreh  Deah, 
"  Yayin  Nesech,"  from  sect.  123  to  134. 
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Rabbinical  fathers  have  oftentimes  been  stigmatised 
as  exclusive  and  anti-social.  But  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
object  for  which  their  prescriptions  were  framed, 
and  which  was  nothing  short  of  saving  Mosaism 
from  being  confounded  with,  if  not  extinguished  by, 
Hellenistic  paganism. 

The  struggle  which  had  long  been  going  on 
between  the  pious  adherents  of  Judaism  and  the 
Hellenistic  party  came  to  a  crisis  about  168  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  Pontificate  had  at 
that  time  fallen  into  a  state  of  degradation,  and 
two  brothers  were  fiercely  contending  for  the 
office.  The  unsuccessful  competitor  sought  the 
intervention  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Palestine,  and  employed 
every  means  which  tyranny  and  cruelty  could 
suggest  to  uproot  Mosaism,  and,  by  setting  up  for 
worship  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  to  establish  on  its  ruins 
the  Grecian  paganism.  But  this  brutal  attempt 
aroused  in  the  Jews,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
popular  or  Pharisee  party,  a  heroic  determination 
to  risk  fortune  and  life  in  the  defence  of  their 
ancestral  religion.  How  the  contest  was  main- 
tained by  a  small  body  of  pious  and  patriotic 
Hebrews,  led  by  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabeus, 
need  not  here  be  told ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Judaism  emerged  from  the  struggle  more  power- 
ful than  it  had  ever  been  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  The  death  of  Antiochus  put  an  end 
to  religious  persecution.  Under  the  Asmonean 
princes  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  kind  of  political  inde- 

D2 
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pendence,  and  the  religion  of  Moses  not  only 
maintained  its  own,  but,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  in  the  next  lecture,  its  spirit  spread  abroad 
and  exerted  a  notable  influence  on  the  religious 
thought  of  the  Greek  populations  of  Egypt  and 
of  Syria. 

If  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  is  partly  historical 
and  partly  mystically  prophetic,  was  composed  at 
the  date  assigned  by  modern  Biblical  scholars, 
viz.,  a  short  time  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Maccabean  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  may  have  contributed  in  a  very  considerable 
degree  to  the  heroism  which  the  Jews  ever  after 
displayed  in  their  resistance  to  their  fanatical  and 
cruel  enemies.  Although  this  grand  book  presents 
much  that  is  past  in  the  guise  of  the  future,1  its 
whole  framework  plainly  reveals  its  design  to 
inspire  the  Jews  with  the  same  ideal  of  fortitude 
and  faith  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  hero  of 
the  work  and  his  three  companions.  The  con- 
duct ascribed  to  Daniel  might  well  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  Israelite  of  that  or  of  any  other 
age,  whose  fate  should  be  cast  in  a  heathen  land, 
and  who  would  be  prevented  from  performing 
his  devotions  in  a  public  manner,  how  he  might 
resort  to  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber  to  hold 
prayerful  communion  with  his  Grod.2  Again, 


1  "  The  author  transfers  himself  completely  into  the  life  and 
time  of  Daniel,  that  he  may  be  able  to  speak  from  that  lofty 
stand-point   with    greater   personal   safety   to   himself   and  his 
desired  hearers."     (Ewald,  Appendix  to  Daniel.) 

2  vi.  11. 
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the  event  recorded  of  Daniel's  pious  companions, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego1  might  tend  to 
nerve  the  arm  of  every  devout  patriot  for  the 
strife,  encourage  him  to  cling  firmly  to  his  faith 
under  every  difficulty  and  trial,  and  even  in  its 
defence  to  lay  down  life  itself,  since  those  who 
died  for  their  faith  would  be  with  the  pious  ser- 
vants of  God.2  These  and  other  lessons  of  the 
highest  import  to  the  Israelite,  which  the  Book  of 
Daniel  enforces,  are  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the 
fathers  of  the  Synagogue  for  having  given  a  place 
to  the  work  in  the  supplement,  or  third  division 
of  the  Canon,  although  they  must  have  felt  that 
it  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  category  of  the 
prophets.  When  the  writer  of  the  book  mentions 
its  hero,  he  describes  him  as  TYni&n  B^K,  "  the  man 
greatly  beloved,"3  and  not  as  N^PI  WJ%  "the 
prophet  Daniel."  4 

1  iii.  17,  18. 

2  "  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life     .     .     .     And  they  that  dispose 
many  to  righteousness  shall  be  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 
(xii.  2,  3.) 

3  x.  11.     Compare  ix.  23. 

4  Many  instances  occur  within  the  range  of  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture in  which  authors  have  assigned  to  their  works  the  names  of 
ancient  prophets  or  Scriptural  worthies.     It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  practice  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  ;    it  arose  out  of  a  desire   to   impart    to  the  lessons 
embodied   in  their  works   greater  force  by  stamping  them  with 
the  authority  of  venerated  names. 
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FOURTH  LECTURE. 

WHEN  the  Jews  were  driven  by  the  fanaticism  and 
cruelty  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  oppressor,  they  were  prompted  by  the 
all-engrossing  motive  of  maintaining  their  ancestral 
faith.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
entertained  any  idea  of  emancipating  themselves 
from  foreign  rule,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
for  more  than  three  centuries  —  first  by  Persia, 
and  subsequently  under  potentates  to  whose  lot 
the  Syrian  provinces  fell  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Alexander.  All  that  they  desired  was 
that  they  might  be  suffered  to  live  in  peace,  and 
in  the  full  and  unrestricted  practice  of  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  But  the  fortunate  result  of  the 
contest  with  Epiphanes,  whilst  it  imparted  new 
strength  and  conviction  to  Judaism  and  consolidated 
it  on  a  firm  basis,  also  placed  the  Jews  in  a  position 
to  enjoy  for  a  season  under  the  Asmonean  princes 
more  political  freedom  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  their  ancestors  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  Religious  persecution  was  for 
the  time  being  at  an  end,  and  Mosaism,  which  had 
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previously  suffered  many  inroads  from  Hellenism, 
now  witnessed  in  its  turn  the  gradual  spread  of 
its  principles  amongst  the  heathen  populations  of 
the  East. 

An  erroneous  opinion  is  abroad  even  to  this  day 
that,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
influence  of  the  moral  law  of  Moses  was  exclusively 
confined  to  the  Hebrew  race,  and  that  outside  of  the 
pale  of  the  Synagogue  the  whole  mass  of  mankind 
was,  without  exception,  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  But  the  bare  mention  of  a  few  facts 
might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  mind 
that,  if  Christianity  had  never  been  preached, 
Mosaism  would  of  itself  have  gradually  worked 
out  its  appointed  mission,  as  it  was  described  by 
Solomon  on  the  day  when  he  inaugurated  the 
national  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  namely,  to  make 
the  one  and  only  God  known  throughout  the 
world,1  if  political  events  had  not  proved  deci- 
sively adverse.  More  than  a  century  before  the 
birth  of  the  founder  of  Christianity,  the  essential 
principles  of  Mosaism  had  been  embraced  and  pro- 
fessed by  tens  of  thousands  of  heathen  disciples. 
All  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
as  on  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris, 
Jewish  communities  had  been  formed,  amongst 
which  were  considerable  numbers  of  pagan  converts 
who  frequented  the  synagogue  and  joined  in  its 
worship.  In  Rome  also  the  conversions  to  Juda- 
ism were  many,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they 

1  "  So  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  may  know  Thy  name, 
to  fear  Thee,  like  Thy  people  Israel."  (1  Kings  viii.  43.) 
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had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  alarm 
amongst  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  polytheism.  The  writer  of 
the  Book  of  Acts1  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  time  when  Christianity  drew  its  first  breath 
there  were  incorporated  with  the  Jews  many  "  pro- 
selytes of  righteousness  "  who  had  been  received  into 
the  synagogue,  as  well  as  others  who,  not  being 
proselytes,  feared  the  one  and  only  "  God,  and 
adored  Him  in  spirit."  Nor  were  these  converts 
to  Judaism  limited  to  the  people  of  one  race 
only ;  for,  says  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  ' l  there  were 
dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven." 2 

As  the  Jews  never  had  any  organised  propaganda 
for  proselytising,  these  conversions  must  have  been 
voluntary.  On  one  occasion  only  mention  is  made 
of  force  having  been  employed  in  Idumea  by  John 
Hyrcan,  but  a  severe  penalty  had  speedily  to  be 
paid  by  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  for  this  isolated 
act  of  intolerance.  A  modern  author  is  hardly 
warranted  in  asserting  that  this  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  coercion  of  conscience.3  What  may  be 
fairly  maintained  is,  that  it  constituted  an  excep- 
tional instance  in  Jewish  history.  In  all  the  con- 
quests achieved  by  David,  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  by  him  to  impose  Mosaism  on  any  of  the 
states  which  he  had  subdued  and  made  tributary. 


1  Acts  xiii.  42,  43  ;  x.  1,  2  ;  xiv.  1  ;  xvii.  4.  2  Acts  ii.  5. 

3  "  Ni  la  conversion  des  Idumeens  par  Jean  Hyrcan,  ni  celle  des 
Ituriens,  n'etaient  des  conversions  religieuses."  (Dcrenbourg, 
"  Palestine,"  p.  227). 
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Notwithstanding  the  rash  assertion  put  forth  by 
the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  that  the 
Pharisees  tf  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,"  1  it  is  known  that  the  Pharisees  of  the 
rigid  school  of  Shammai  were  strongly  opposed  to 
receiving  heathen  proselytes  into  the  synagogue.2 
Though  the  school  of  Hillel  was  less  exclusive, 
it  would  not  tolerate  any  conversion  that  was 
not  prompted  by  absolute  conviction.  "  No  pro- 
selyte "  (so  runs  the  Rabbinical  dictum)  "  can 
be  received  whose  object  is  to  marry  an 
heiress,  or  who  is  actuated  by  fear  or  by  some 
personal  attachment, — in  fact,  no  one  that  is  not 
moved  by  pure  religious  sentiment." 3 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  any  motive 
short  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  conviction  that 
could  have  brought  a  heathen  to  adopt  the  religion 
of  a  race  which  was  in  that  age  the  object  of  so 
much  malevolence  and  social  prejudice.  To  the 
great  pagan  population  the  Jew  appeared  an  in- 
soluble enigma,  especially  as  regarded  his  con- 
stancy to  the  worship  of  one  God  only.  The 
Greek  or  the  Roman,  whilst  he  paid  adoration  to 
the  deities  held  sacred  in  his  own  country,  did  not 
think  himself  less  under  the  obligation  to  render 

1  xxiii.  15.  2  T.  Bab.  Sabbath,  31  a. 

IK  ^B»B>  JIDO  ^>J3  N»B>  nnK  o»pni3  i*u\rh  nan  WBO  3 
Kin  B»K  DJO  ,  m1?  033^  K3  insn  »:DD  is  r6  napp  rrnsp 
DKI  nmrv  np&o  fru  vry 
mi»  y"^)  :  ^KTB*  iin33  nan: 

N  DIB'1?   HNT  QW1?  Ht^N 
(Gerim,  c.  1.)    "V  W»K  D» 
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worship  to  those  of  other  countries  in  which  he 
might  be  residing  for  the  time  being,  as  nothing 
was  more  common  than  the  notion  that  each  land 
had  its  national  god,  to  whom  homage  was  due.1 
He  could  not  therefore  tolerate  what  seemed  to 
him  the  spiritual  pride  and  the  religious  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Jew,  who  resolutely  persisted  in 
his  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  Divine  Being  but 
Jehovah,  and  who  turned  away  with  feelings 
of  horror  and  contempt  from  the  material- 
ised conceptions  of  the  divinity  proper  to  the 
Pantheon. 

In  spite,  however,  of  racial  hostility  and  social 
prejudice,  many  causes  had  combined  to  bring 
over  large  numbers  of  pagans  to  embrace  Judaism. 
The  Hebrew  Scriptures  had  been  translated  into 
Greek ;  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Alexandria  had 
been  at  work  to  allegorise  the  teachings  of  Moses  and 
to  endeavour  to  make  them  square  with  the  Plato- 
nic philosophy;  and  Jewish  authors,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Greek,  employed  that  language  for 
placing  in  marked  contrast  the  rational  system  of 
Judaism  with  the  extravagant  and  senseless  my- 
thology of  paganism.  u  The  Book  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Sirach,"  the  Sibylline  books  in  part,  the 
(pseudo)  Phocylides,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  etc.,2 
all  tended  to  weaken  polytheism  and  to  dispose 
the  reflecting  pagan  mind  to  the  adoption  of  Jewish 

1  As  the  Roman  Empire  expanded,  foreign  deities,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  represented  by  images,  and  as   their  solemnities 
could   be   initiated,   received    the   rights   of   citizenship   in   the 
metropolis. 

2  See  Graetz,  "  Geschichte,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  488. 
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teachings.  The  effects  of  this  movement  were 
manifest  about  the  time  when  Christianity  arose. 
Paganism  had  then  sensibly  declined  amongst  the 
upper  classes,  some  of  whom  had  gone  over  to  the 
Stoics,  whilst  amongst  the  many  out  of  Palmyra 
and  other  countries  who  had  embraced  Judaism, 
were  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene,  King  Monobaz, 
the  Prince  of  Izate,1  etc.,  etc.  These,  as  well  as 
nearly  the  whole  female  population  of  Damascus,2 
conformed  to  the  teachings  and  practices  of  Mosa- 
ism,  and  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
Sinaitic  revelation,  being  the  outcome  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  was,  as  a  natural  consequence,  eternal  and 
unchangeable. 

From  this  bald  sketch  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  growing  tendency  of  religious  thought 
amongst  the  Gentiles  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  other  neighbouring  countries  at  the  time  when 
the  teacher  of  Nazareth  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  political  condition  of  the  Jews  at  that  period 
may  be  told  in  few  words.  Ever  since  the.  entry 
of  Pornpey  into  Jerusalem,  the  strong  arm  of 

1  Izate  was  the  son  of  Queen  Helena,  who,  with  her  husband 
Monobaz,  who  was  at  the   same  time  her  brother,   ruled  over 
Adiabene,    a   province   on   the   Tigris,    and   dependent   on    the 
Parthian  Empire.     Helena  and  her  son  became  full  converts  to 
Judaism,  and  they  earned  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Jews 
for  the  liberality  shown  by  both  of  them  towards  Jerusalem  and 
the  people.     The  conversion  of  these  two  royal  personages  was 
effected,   according   to  the  records,  by   two   travellers,    one   of 
whom  was  a  merchant.    (See  Jost,  "  Geschichte  des  Judenthums 
und  seiner   Sekten,"  Part  A,  p.  341,  David  Ganz,  year  3804, 
where  Talmud  and  Midrashim  on  the  subject  are  recited.) 

2  Josephus,  Wars,  II.  xx.  2. 
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Roman  power  fell  heavier  and  heavier  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  and  great  as  the  oppres- 
sion had  been  during  the  last  years  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  it  was  aggravated  almost  beyond  en- 
durance under  the  sway  of  the  early  emperors. 
Herod,  who  was  set  up  as  ruler  of  Judea  by  Mark 
Antony,  and  confirmed  in  his  sovereignty  by 
Augustus,1  proved  almost  as  great  a  tyrant  as 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Attached  as  the  Jews  were 
to  the  soil  from  sacred  associations,  thousands  of 
them,  preferring  exile  to  the  heavy  yoke  of  the 
Idumean  ruler,  emigrated  to  the  east  and  the  west ; 
whilst  those  who,  like  their  ancestors  in  the  days 
of  the  Syrian  despot  clung  to  their  fatherland, 
turned  their  thoughts  and  their  hopes  to  the 
old  Messianic  predictions,  and  earnestly  prayed 
for  the  advent  of  the  time  which  should  close 
the  reign  of  oppression,  save  Judah  from  the 
spoiler,  and  gather  in  the  dispersion  of  the  ten 
tribes  which  had  been  lost  to  history  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  state  of  Samaria  by  Shal- 
maneser. 

But  nothing  was  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  these 
devout  Hebrews  than  that  the  office  of  Messiah  or 
deliverer,  for  whose  coming  they  sent  up  petitions 
in  every  daily  service,  would  be  to  set  aside,  or 
to  qualify  in  any  essential  manner,  the  revered 
law  of  Moses.  The  universal  Jewish  belief  tended 

1  Herod  and  his  brother  Pharsael  were  raised  by  Antony  to  the 
dignity  of  Tetrarchs.     Subsequently  Antony  and  Csesar  obtained 
from  the  Roman   Senate  a  decree  which  conferred  the  royal  title 
on  Herod.     (Antiq.  XIV.  xiii.  1.) 

2  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  16-20. 
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to  the  very  opposite ;  for  the  prophetic  lips  which 
had  declared  that  "a  Redeemer  should  come  to 
Zion,"  7XU  | VV7  tfll,  had  guarded  the  announcement 
by  the  express  condition,  as  the  Jews  understand 
it,  that  he  was  to  come  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  the  words  of  which 
were  not  to  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  Israel,  nor 
out  of  the  mouth  of  its  latest  posterity  from  that 
time  and  evermore.1 

The  statements  found  in  the  New  Testament 
itself  bear  ample  evidence  that  the  inviolability  of 
the  Mosaic  law  was  inseparable  from  the  Messianic 
idea  at  the  time  when  Christianity  arose.2  The 
origin  of  Christianity  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, and  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  it  from 
Jewish  sources.  The  Gospels  for  the  most  part 
were  not  committed  to  writing  until  about  a 
century  after  the  events  which  they  describe, 
and  this  fact  readily  accounts  for  the  sweeping 
condemnation  which  they  pronounce  on  the  Phari- 
sees, who  were  a  far  different  body  of  men  from 
the  description  given,  but  who,  in  the  time  when 
the  Gospels  were  published,  were  wholly  opposed 
to  the  new  creed. 

1  Isaiah  lix.  20,  21. 

2  "  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of 
the  law  to  fail."     (Luke  xvi.  17.)     On  the   foregoing  passage, 
F.  W.  Newman   says,  "  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  Christian 
theologians  would  have  us  believe  that  Luke  is  here  defective, 
and  that  the  words  in  Matthew,   '  until  all  be  fulfilled,'  mean, 
'  until  my  death  shall  fulfil   all  the  types  ;'  but  this  would  make 
Jesus  purposely  to  deceive  his  disciples  by  a  riddle."     ("  Hero- 
making  in  Religion,"  p.  12.) 
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But  even  conceding  to  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  the  stamp  of  genuine  historical  docu- 
ments, the  inference  from  them  is  plain  enough, 
that  the  ideas  prevalent  amongst  the  earliest  disci- 
ples of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  respect  to  Mosaism 
and  to  Messianism  differed  in  no  way  from  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  either  in  religious  belief  or  prac- 
tice, save  as  regards  a  belief  that  the  new  teacher  was 
the  promised  Messiah.1  The  founder  of  Christianity 
is  represented  as  having  lived  in  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  having  enjoined  its  practice 
on  his  followers.  They  conformed  in  every  way, 
not  only  to  the  Mosaic  principles,  but  also  to  its 
ritual.  They  joined  in  the  common  temple  wor- 
ship ;  they  were  present  at  the  services  of  the 
Synagogue;  and,  as  the  New  Testament  records 
show,  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  address 
the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The 
idea  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  to  be  set  aside  was 
the  outcome  of  a  later  age,  when  the  Church  had 
passed  through  a  process  of  metaphysics  elaborated 
out  of  Egyptian  theology  and  Greek  philosophy, 
and  when  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews  had 
been  transformed  into  the  Logos  incarnate.  In 
this  manner,  Christianity,  as  it  appears  to  us  Jews, 
which,  at  its  commencement,  was  simply  a  moral 
system,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  old 

1  Baptism  was  held  to  be  indispensable  to  every  convert  to 
the  new  sect ;  but  baptism  had  long  before  been  imposed  by 
the  Jews  on  every  proselyte  to  the  synagogue.  That  rite  was 
practised  by  the  Essenes  every  morning  before  they  joined  in 
prayer.  Hence  the  name  which  was  given  to  them  of 

mnt?. 
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Mosaic  covenant,  assumed  the  complexion  of 
scholastic  dogma,  and  drifted  farther  and  farther 
away  from  its  Jewish  moorings. 

It  required  ages,  however,  after  the  Church  had 
renounced  the  mother  that  gave  it  birth,  before  the 
Judaeo- Christians  could  be  weaned  from  their  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  Mosaism  and  from 
the  practice  of  its  ritual.  A  fierce  attack  which  is 
made  by  Chrysostom  ("  Contra  Judseos  Homilise") 
upon  the  Jewish  converts  shows  clearly  that,  as 
late  as  even  the  fourth  century,  they  displayed  a 
marked  preference  for  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue over  that  of  the  Church. 

The  more  the  Church  removed  itself  from  its 
connection  with  the  Synagogue,  the  more  perilous 
it  proved  as  a  foe  to  Mosaism.  From  the  close 
of  the  third  century  downwards,  the  Church  per- 
secuted the  disciples  of  Moses  with  a  fierce  and 
unmitigated  fury,  and  after  a  while  they  had  to 
encounter  a  foe  almost  as  cruel  and  relentless 
in  the  Mosque.  But  by  the  providence  of  the 
WlB^  "Ifclfc?,  "the  Guardian  of  Israel,"1  and 
through  the  zeal  and  the  devotion  of  our  Rabbinical 
fathers,  always  ready  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  tie, 
and  even  life  itself,  in  defence  of  their  ancient 
creed,  "  The  law  which  Moses  commanded  as  an 
inheritance  for  the  congregation  of  Jacob  " 2  has 
come  down  to  us  unimpaired. 

All  rational  systems  of  belief  have  had  their 
martyrs,  but  nothing  in  the  history  of  others  rises 
to  what  our  fathers  endured  in  the  struggle  to 

1  Ps.  cxxi.  4.  *  Deut.  xxxiii.  4. 
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preserve  nfc?fc  mifi,  and  with  it  to  keep  alive 
in  the  world  the  pure  supersensual  idea  of  the 
Divinity.  Much  had  the  Christian  to  suffer  under 
a  Nero  and  a  Diocletian,  but  his  courage  was 
maintained  by  the  sympathy  of  thousands,  which 
tended  in  some  way  to  mitigate  the  agonies  of 
martyrdom.  But  our  fathers  too  often  approached 
the  stake  amidst  insult  and  galling  outrage  that 
might  have  cowed  the  most  heroic  spirit  ;  all  this, 
however,  they  supported  in  defence  of  the  divine 
law  of  Moses.  These  ruthless  and  sanguinary 
times  have  happily  passed  away,  but,  thank  G-od, 
Mosaism  still  lives,  and  its  principles  animate  to- 
day more  hearts  than  they  did  at  the  zenith  of  the 
Hebrew  empire  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon. 
We  can  still  cling  with  devotion  to  our  venerated 
Mosaism,  whose  motto  is  "Be  holy,"  *  and  we 
can  lift  up  tongue  and  heart  in  praise  to  a  the 
righteous  Lord  who  loveth  righteousness."  2  We 
can  feel  confident  that  Mosaism  will  be  as  enduring 
as  time  itself*  and  that  every  phase  through  which 
religious  thought  is  destined  in  future  to  pass,  will 
bring  the  human  mind  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
reception  of  the  central  truth  of  the  Sinaic  system— 
the  absolute  unity  of  God,  the  great  germ  of 
spiritual  truth,  "which  must,  as  prophetic  Scripture 
teaches,  take  root,  sooner  or  later,  in  every  part  of 
the  civilised  globe.3 


D'BHp  Lev.  xix.  2.  2  Ps.  xi.  7. 

inx  -IOSJM  nnx  «  n»n»  xinn  01*3  pxn  hs  hy  -f?oh  «  n»ni  3 

"  And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth  :  in  that 
day  the  Lord  shall  be  acknowledged  ONE,  and  His  name  ONE." 
(Zach.  xiv.  9.) 
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Having  now,  my  hearers,  endeavoured  to  accom- 
plish what  I  proposed  to  myself  in  the  present 
series  of  lectures,  I  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
closing  and  hortatory  remarks.  Whilst  following 
the  history  of  Mosaisrn  and  its  development  in  pro- 
phetic times,  I  have  again  and  again  invited  obser- 
vation to  the  fact,  that  the  great  legislator 
himself,  as  well  as  the  inspired  teachers  that 
followed  him,  are  all  of  one  accord  in  setting 
the  principles  which  converge  into  the  focus  of  a 
holy  life  high  above  all  ritual  and  external  prac- 
tices. l  But  here  I  must  be  on  my  guard,  as  I 
call  to  mind  the  admonition  of  one  of  our  sages, 
11  Teachers,  be  cautious  of  your  words,"2  lest  they 
should  lead  others  into  erroneous  conclusions ;  and 
this  might  possibly  be  the  case  in  the  present 
instance,  unless  I  declared  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  that  no  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  prominence  I  have  given  in  these  lectures  to 
spiritual  religion,  that  I  hold  inward  or  outward 
or  ceremonial  performances  to  be  matters  of 
comparative  indifference.  Very  far  from  this; 
ritual  observances  have  ever  been  held  in  high 
estimation  in  Israel,  because  they  are  instrumental 
in  making  us  better  acquainted  with  the  spirit 
which  they  enshrine,  and  because,  subjecting  us 
to  habits  of  pious  discipline,  they  act  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Now  I  urge  this  consider- 


1  Hillel  taught,  "  Whatsoever  is  hateful  to  thee,  beware  that 
thou  do  not  unto  thy  neighbour.     This  is  the  whole  law,  the 
rest  is  only  its  interpretation."     (Shabbath,  3 la.) 

2  jv'ptsas,  Pereq.  Aboth,  i.  1 1 . 
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ation  on  your  notice,  not  on  general  grounds 
only,  but  also,  having  regard  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  our  congregation,  on  grounds  particular 
and  especial. 

No  body  of  men  can  undertake  a  task  like 
that  on  which  the  promoters  of  this  synagogue 
engaged  more  than  forty  years  ago  without 
incurring  a  serious  risk.  There  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  apprehending  that  when  men  set 
themselves  free  from  the  control  of  what  others 
of  the  same  community  recognise  as  spiritual 
authority,  they  may  be  betrayed  into  extreme 
changes,  and  that  having  ignored  some  post- 
Biblical  ordinances  and  modified  others,  they  may 
be  led  on  to  treat  lightly  ceremonial  discipline  in 
general,  heedless  of  the  grave  truth,  that  the  very 
spirit  of  religion  would  wither,  just  as  the  fruit- 
kernel  would  perish,  if  deprived  of  its  outward 
coating.  So  fully  impressed  were  I  and  my 
coadjutors  with  such  a  probable  danger,  that 
we  resolved  to  cling  tenaciously  to  every 
Biblical  ritual  ordinance,  except  those  proper 
to  Palestine  and  to  a  distinctive  politically- 
national  state.  Nay  more,  we  adopted  the  post- 
Biblical  ordinance  of  PO3PI,  as  well  as  other 
institutions  that  were  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
our  common  Judaism,  and  we  endeavoured  to 
make  them  effective  through  the  services  appointed 
to  them. 

After  time  has  told  its  tale  on  many  of  the 
founders  of  this  Synagogue,  so  that  few  sur- 
vive, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  urge  upon  your 
consideration,  my  congregants,  who  have  sue- 
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ceeded  to  their  places,  what  I  have  just  stated ; 
and,  considering  how  far  I  am  advanced  in 
my  career  of  life,  I  know  not  whether  any 
more  fitting  opportunity  may  offer  itself  for 
me  to  impress  it  seriously  on  your  attention. 
Be  cautious,  be  diffident,  of  introducing  further 
changes  into  your  public  worship,  unless  they 
be  for  the  purpose  of  removing  what  may  tend 
to  interrupt  the  devotion  and  solemnity  proper 
to  the  House  of  God.  If  the  ritual — an  element 
which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  so  in- 
dispensable to  practical  Judaism — is  to  command 
veneration,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  essential  that 
it  be  invested  with  a  certain  fixedness  of  charac- 
ter, and  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  by  sen- 
timentalism,  nor  by  a  feverish  desire  for  change 
for  mere  change's  sake. 

With  this  earnest  caution,  I  sum  up  what  is  to 
be  evolved  out  of  these  Lectures,  viz.  :  That  the 
religion  of  Moses  gathers  itself  up  into  the  one 
absorbing  principle  of  personal  holiness,  and  dis- 
dains to  accept  any  ritual  homage,  whether  under 
the  form  of  votive  offerings,  prayerful  services,  or 
Sabbatical  and  festival  celebrations,  as  a  barter  for 
a  pious,  active,  and  useful  life.  Let  us  cherish  this 
ethical  Judaism  taught  by  Moses;  the  Judaism 
preached  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  Monarchy,  when  Israel  constituted  a  politi- 
cally independent  nation ;  the  Judaism  taught  by 
Ezekiel  at  the  time  when  Judah  was  captive  in 
Babylon,  when  there  was  no  national  temple,  no 
sacrifice,  and  no  anointed  Pontiff;  the  Judaism 
enforced  and  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  prophet 

E  2 
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Zachariah,  when  a  remnant  of  the  captivity  had 
returned  and  the  Second  Temple  was  in  progress  of 
reconstruction.  At  the  same  time,  let  us  adhere  to 
our  ritual  as  second  in  importance  only  to  the  spirit 
of  our  faith,  and  confine  it  to  what  the  Bible 
enjoins  and  to  those  post-Biblical  ordinances,  the 
aim  and  object  of  which  are  in  our  own  times 
to  bring  the  ethical  ideal  of  the  covenant  of 
Sinai  more  closely  home  to  our  feelings  and  to 
our  reason. 

Need  I  mention  such  binding  ritual  precepts  as 
the  Abrahamic  rite,  the  solemnization  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  Biblical  festivals  and  holy  days,  and 
the  offering  up  of  public  and  private  devotion? 
These  at  least,  not  to  mention  others,  are  binding  on 
the  whole  house  of  Israel.  They  are  avowedly  in- 
tended to  be  perpetual,  and  over  them  time  can  work 
no  change,  save  in  very  exceptional  circumstances, 
when  human  life  and  health  are  in  danger.  These 
are  the  ritual  ordinances  which  have  kept  us  through 
centuries,  and  are  to  keep  us  throughout  time,  dis- 
tinct in  our  religious  identity,  to  the  end  that  our 
race  may  continue  to  be  a  monument  testifying  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  we  may  stand  forth  to 
the  world  in  our  preceptive  integrity,  bearing 
with  us  the  banner  with  its  memorable  inscrip- 
tion, "  Ye  are  my  witnesses,"  is  the  saying  of 
the  Lord  :  "  DJO  Htf  DHK.1 

He  that  lives  in  the  ethics  of  Mosaism,  and  illus- 
trates them  by  the  discipline  I  have  mentioned, 
gives  in  his  adherence,  as  I  venture  to  think, 

1  Isaiah  xliii.  10. 
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to  the  doctrine,  "p*  "pK1  *f*r\  «P,  "  It  is  thy 
very  life  and  the  prolongation  of  thy  days."  l 
The  experience  of  a  hundred  generations  attests 
that  this  code  is  adapted  to  man  in  respect 
to  his  virtues  no  less  than  with  regard  to  his 
failings. 

Let  us  carry  away  with  us  the  lesson  with 
which  "Koheleth"  sums  up,  that  the  Israelite 
need  not  rest  his  faith  and  action  on  deep 
study  or  in  concentrated  speculation,  because 
his  religion  has  more  to  do  with  the  heart  than 
the  head.  To  quote  again  the  text,  "  There  is 
no  limit  in  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  much 
speculation  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  In  this 
conclusion  all  is  comprised,  Fear  God  and  keep 
His  commands,  for  this  constitutes  the  whole  duty 
of  man." 

1  Deut.  xxx.  2. 


V. 

ON  THE  110TH  PSALM. 
FIRST  LECTURE. 

DELIVERED  ON  THE  ?TH  DAY  OF  PASSOVER,  5628 
(APRIL  2,  1868). 

ON  the  last  Sabbath  day,  an  agent  of  a  Conversion 
Tract  Society  placed  hinself  at  the  door  of  our  Syna- 
gogue, and  almost  forced  on  the  congregants,  as 
they  entered  it,  one  of  those  proselytising  effusions 
with  which  most  of  us  are  pestered  at  this  Paschal 
season  of  the  year.  Whilst  we  are  jealous  for  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  deny  the  right  of  any  one 
to  invade  its  sanctuary,  we  feel  that  some  allow- 
ance is  due  to  those  who,  reverencing  truth  and 
believing  themselves  to  be  the  exclusive  possessors 
of  it,  desire  to  impart  it  to  others.  But  there  is  a 
certain  courtesy  and  respect  due  to  mutual  con- 
victions which  ought  to  be  practised  even  by  those 
who  consider  themselves  infallibly  right  in  matters 
of  faith,  whilst  they  hold  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
be  plunged  in  spiritual  ignorance.  In  the  present 
instance,  the  common  civilities  and  amenities  of 
social  life  have  been  grossly  set  aside,  not  less  by 
the  offensive  conduct  of  the  society's  agent  than  by 
the  unwarrantable  abuse  indulged  in  by  the  writer 
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of  the  tract  itself.  He  reviews  and  severely  criti- 
cises the  sermon  which  I  preached  here  on  the 
first  day  of  Passover ;  and  if  he  had  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  sermon  itself,  there  would  have 
been  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint;  but 
the  writer  thought  fit  to  append  to  his  censures 
remarks  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 
"  If  the  Jews  knew  half  as  much  of  their  own 
Bible  as  they  know  about  money-making,  they 
would  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  real  Pass- 
over is  to  be  found  in  the  Christ,  so  plainly  and 
unmistakeably  proclaimed  in  the  110th  Psalm." 

An  assumption  prevails  in  certain  circles,  and  it 
constantly  finds  expression  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Conversion  Society,  that  the  Jews  seldom  or  never 
read  their  Scriptures.  We  might  say  with  far 
more  justification  that  a  strange  ignorance  is  not 
unfrequently  displayed  by  conversionist  writers  of 
the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  original 
text  of  which  they  appear  to  be  but  partially 
acquainted,  and  have  to  depend  for  their  infor- 
mation on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  and 
manipulated  by  the  authors  of  other  books.  Con- 
versionist tract-makers  and  platform  propagandists 
claim  to  possess  a  vast  knowledge  about  the  Jews, 
but  what  it  is  plain  enough  they  do  not  know,  is 
the  Jews  themselves.  At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Society  for  Converting  the  Jews, 
held  a  few  days  ago,  the  Vicar  of  Blackpool  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  wild  statement  that  u  since 
the  previous  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  2,000 
of  the  Jews  of  London  had  been  received  into  the 
Church  by  baptism."  Now,  if  any  one  had  medi- 
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tated  a  satire  on  the  Conversion  Society,  with  its 
ample  exchequer,  furnished  by  its  well-meaning  but 
credulous  supporters,  he  could  hardly  have  hit  on 
a  round  statement  better  calculated  to  further  that 
object. 

The  tract,  however,  has  not  fallen  altogether 
purposeless,  since  it  has  prompted  me  to  devote  a 
lecture  or  two  to  the  examination  of  the  110th 
Psalm,  which  is  so  often  proclaimed  by  our  assail- 
ants to  be  an  arsenal  of  irresistible  arguments  for 
the  conversion  of  Jews  to  Christianity.  My  hearers, 
whom  I  invite  to  follow  me  with  their  attention,  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves — for  I  preach 
to  Jews  only^  and  not  to  others  outside  of  the  pale 
of  the  Synagogue — whether  this  same  psalm,  to 
what  person,  or  in  reference  to  what  event  soever 
it  may  have  had  reference,  can  by  any  possible 
interpretation,  within  the  limits  of  the  literal  text 
and  of  rational  exegesis,  be  made  to  answer  to  the 
sense  in  which  so  unjustifiable  a  course  has  been 
attempted  to  force  it  011  our  adoption. 

A  preliminary  remark  or  two  may  be  needful 
before  dealing  with  the  text  of  the  psalm  itself. 
On  several  occasions  this  psalm  is  quoted  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  by  its  annota- 
tors  as  typical  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  but  the  force 
of  its  application  by  them  rests  mainly  on  the 
assumption  that  the  word  "  Lord,"  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  opening  verse — "  The  Lord  said  unto 
my  Lord"  is  characteristic  of  deity,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  person  speaking  and  of  the  person 
addressed.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  desire  it  to  be 
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understood,  and  this  is  the  complexion  given  to  it 
in  the  authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible, 
"  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand."  Hence  it  might  appear  that  the 
Almighty  is  speaking  to  some  other  divine  person 
and  applying  to  him  the  same  title  of  "Lord"  or 
"  Jehovah  "  in  equal  right  and  measure ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  author  of  the  conversionist  tract  to  which 

I  have  alluded,  builds  his  argument  on  this  assump- 
tion.    "  Is  it  not  clear,"  says  he.  "that  Jehovah  is 

'  d  i 

here  speaking  to  an  equal  person  in  the  Godhead: 
is  it  not  written,  '  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord.' ' 

To  this  query  the  reply  is  simple  enough ;  that  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  so  much  of  the  Hebrew 
language  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
meaning  of  ll  Adonai"  (  ^IN)  and  "  adonee" 
(*nx)  (which  it  serves  a  theological  purpose  to 
represent  as  being  the  same)  it  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  "clear."  The  two  words  "Adonai"  and 
"  adonee  "  are  just  as  widely  apart  in  meaning  as 
"  God  "  and  "  man,"  just  as  widely  apart  in  meaning 
as  the  Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  and 
the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  the  authorised  version  occa- 
sionally renders  the  tetragrammaton,  which  we 
Jews  out  of  reverence  pronounce1  "  Adonai,"  by 

II  Jehovah,"  2  whilst  "adonee,"  applied  to  persons 
of    rank,    such    as   Abraham,   Esau,    and    earthly 


1  A  notion  prevails  that  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton has  been  forgotten  since  the  demise  of  p'lVH  ]iyOB>. 

3  The  word  "  Jehovah  "  occurs  four  times  in  the  A.V.  Every- 
where else  the  term  employed  is  "Lord." 
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potentates,  it  translates  "  master"  or  "lord,"  in 
the  sense  of  "  superior  "  ;  but  such  a  rendering  of 
"  adonee  "  in  the  Psalm  before  us  would  of  course 
conflict  with  certain  doctrinal  preconceptions.  The 
plain  and  truthful  meaning  of  the  verse  is,  "  The 
saying  of  the  Eternal  One  to  my  mortal  lord,  or 
master."  l  Of  this,  however,  more  hereafter. 

A  tendency  to  allegorise,  which  appears  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  Egypt,  had  made  its  way  into 
Palestine  some  time  prior  to  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  the  earlier  Rabbinical  teachers  did  not 
appear  to  be  favourable  to  that  mode  of  exegesis. 
They  rather  inclined  to  rely  on  the  obvious  sense 
of  the  Scripture  text,  asserting  that  "In  the  whole 
law  the  text  does  not  go  beyond  the  literal  sense." 
In  the  course  of  time  this  rational  system  of  inter- 
pretation was  relaxed,  and  gave  place  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  Haggadists  which 
substitutes  the  symbolic  for  the  literal  meaning.3 
Thus  it  was  that  Scriptural  sentences,  or  parts  of 
sentences,  which  were  originally  quoted  in  order 
that  they  might  serve  as  "  parallel  "  passages,  were 
pressed  into  the  service  of  preachers  and  expositors 
as  positive  arguments. 

Between  this  system,  however,  and  that  of  the 
u  types  "  which  prevails  throughout  the  New 
Testament  writings,  a  notable  difference  exists. 


X  never  refers  to  God.  Strangely  enough,  the  authorised 
version  marks  in  this  very  verse  1  of  Psalm  ex.  a  distinction 
between  HIPP  and  '31$  by  the  different  lettering  of  the  two  words 
in  the  translation, 

2  1BV«5>D  H»D  *W  &np»  p«  minn  !?3Z1  (Yebamoth,  24b.). 

3  Zunz,  "  Gottesd.  Vortrage,"  p.  42. 
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In  the  latter  instance,  the  entire  Mosaic  ritual, 
as  well  as  every  historical  occurrence  that  finds  a 
record  on  the  page  of  Scripture,  is  treated  as 
typical  of  the  person,  the  office,  the  nature,  the 
life  and  the  death  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Fragmentary  passages  are  quoted  by  the  Gospel 
writers  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these 
are  put  forth  to  do  suit  and  service  to  dog- 
matic preconceptions,  although  these  passages, 
when  placed  in  connexion  with  their  contexts, 
convey  a  very  different  meaning.  When  the 
Haggadists  apply  parallels  they  use  the  form  of 
expression  313"O&J>  1233,  "  As  it  is  written;"  or 
TDMBM03,  "As  it  is  said";  whilst  in  the  New 
Testament  the  application  of  the  typical  system  is 
most  frequently  introduced  by  the  phrase,  "  In 
order  that  it  might  be  fulfilled."  l  To  trifle  in  this 
manner  with  a  text  which  is  professed  to  be  re- 
garded with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sanctity,  as  the 
outcome  of  inspiration,  is  much  to  be  deprecated, 
whoever  be  the  offender. 

It  may  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  note  one 
or  two  instances  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  New  Testament,  because  they 
will  show  how  a  fragmentary  quotation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  substitution  of  a  single  word  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  a  sense  to  Scripture,  when  em- 
ployed in  the  Gospels,  essentially  different  from 
the  primitive  and  obvious  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  prophetic  speaker  or  sacred  narrator. 

1  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew. 
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When  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  "according"  to 
Matthew  wishes  to  establish  a  Scriptural  type  for 
the  flight  of  the  infant  Jesus  to  Egypt,  and  his 
return  therefrom,  he  relates  that  the  child  "was 
there  until  the  death  of  Herod :  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  Out  of  Egypt  I  have  called 
my  Son."1  Now  any  one  reading  the  prophetic 
words  as  they  are  quoted  above,  might  naturally 
infer  that  they  were  predictive  of  the  event  of  the 
flight  of  Jesus,  or  of  some  unnamed  personage,  into 
Egypt  and  of  his  quitting  it.  But  a  reference  to 
the  Book  of  Hosea  would  at  once  show  that  the 
writer,  by  quoting  the  second  half  of  the  verse,  and 
by  completely  ignoring  the  former  part,  has  wil- 
fully distorted  its  obvious  meaning.  The  original 
reads  thus,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  I  loved  him, 
and  I  called  my  son  out  of  Egypt."  Here  the 
Gospel  writer  not  only  destroys  the  connected 
sense  of  the  verse  by  abruptly  cutting  off  the 
former  from  the  latter  half,  but  he  endeavours  to 
substitute  for  "  Israel,"  whom  the  prophet  de- 
scribes as  God's  son  (compare  Exodus  iv.  22,  23), 
a  totally  different  object.  There  is  no  doctrine, 
how  absurd  or  extravagant  soever  it  might  seem, 
that  could  not  be  "  proved  "  by  such  a  mode  of 
quotation.  In  the  same  manner  the  non-existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  might  be  "  proved"  if  the 
first  clause  of  Psalm  xiv.  1,  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,"  were  shut  out  from  the  second  clause, 
"  There  is  no  God." 

1  Matt.  ii.  15.  2  Hosea  xi.  1. 
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Again  in  the  same  chapter  it  is  recorded, 
"  And  he  (Joseph)  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth  :  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called 
a  Nazarene." l  At  the  first  glance,  it  might 
appear  difficult  to  discover  what  connection  the 
writer  sought  to  establish  between  Messiah  and 
a  Nazarene.  In  the  Book  of  Judges,  where  the 
birth  of  Samson  is  foretold,  it  is  recorded  that 
u  The  child  shall  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the 
womb  ; "  *  but  nowhere  in  Scripture  does  the  pass- 
age occur,  u  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."  A 
Nazarite  means  one  who  abstains  from  wine  and 
other  intoxicating  beverage,  whilst  Nazarene  is 
intended  by  the  evangelist  to  mean  a  native  of 
Nazareth.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  had  an  object 
for  substituting  the  one  word  for  the  other,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Kalisch : 
"  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  Messianic  king  in  these 
words  :  '  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  ("ftp)  shall  grow  out 
of  its  roots,'  that  is,  the  Messiah  shall  be  a  Netzer 
p¥3)  of  the  House  of  Jesse.  Therefore,  con- 
cludes the  Evangelist,  Christ  is  settled  in 
Nazareth,  that  he  might,  in  fulfilment  of  such 
prophetic  expressions,  be  called  a  Nazarene ; 
the  Hebrew  word  Netzer*  for  the  appellative 

1  Matt.  ii.  23.  2  Jud.  xiii.  5. 

3  The  Hebrew  word  is  1"Q-M-     (Compare  Delitzsch's  Hebrew 

translation  of  the  N.T.,   Matt.  ii.  23  ;  the   Syriac  version  and 

Kirsch,  p.  324,  n"V!p  ;  the  Arabic  N.T.  n  "1V&M  ;  in  each  case  is 

found  V,  whereas  the  Gospels  have  the  form  Na£aptr  with  £  :  this 
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noun  branch,  was  thus  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  town  Nazareth  in  Galilee  —  a  combination 
preposterous  in  the  extreme." l 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  same  mode  of 
dealing  with  Scripture,  which  is  called  "  typi- 
cal explanation,"  has  been  applied  by  New 
Testament  writers  to  the  110th  Psalm;  and 
as  its  style  is  abrupt,  and  its  meaning  occa- 
sionally obscure,  it  has  the  more  readily  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  a  mystic  theology. 
Although  we  can  do  little  more  than  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  the  particular  personage  who 
is  the  object  of  it,  one  thing  at  least  can  be 
made  evident,  that  it  is  impossible,  without  the 
most  violent  distortions,  to  force  it  into  compliance 
with  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  the  Evangelists. 

No  Psalm  in  the  whole  collection  of 
has  occasioned  such  voluminous  commentary,  nor 
prompted  so  many  ingenious  and  fanciful  inter- 
pretations,2 as  that  which  is  now  under  considera- 

Greek  letter  is  the  substitute  for,  and  invariably  corresponds  with, 
the  Hebrew  T,  while  a  is  the  substitute  for  X,  as  appears  from 
2tW  for  J^V,  Meapaiv  for  E11VP,  and  many  more.)  This  con- 
fusion of  letters  adds  to  the  difficulties,  grave  enough  in  them- 
selves, to  explain  rationally  the  alleged  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
attributed  in  the  N.T.  to  the  prophets  in  general,  albeit  it  is 
found  in  none,  to  the  effect  that  the  Messiah  should  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  Nazareth,  and  should  thence  be  called  "  a  Nazarene." 

1  "  Hist,  and  Grit.  Comment,  on  the  Old  Testament,"  Levit., 
Part  1,  p.  148. 

2  The  earliest  Jewish  expositors  took  Abraham  for  the  subject 
of  the  110th  Psalm  ;  and  more  modern  commentators  agree  with 
the  fitness   of  such    application,   although   they  more  willingly 
incline  to  the  choice  of  David  for  the  hero  of  the  ode. 
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tion.  That  it  presents  many  difficulties,  on  ac- 
count of  abruptness  of  style  and  of  highly  wrought 
figures,  is  a  fact  to  be  frankly  acknowledged,  and 
not  ignored  nor  slurred  over ;  but  they  can  be 
fairly  met  historically,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
and  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  legitimate  herme- 
neutics.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament,1  as 
well  as  the  Christian  expositors  of  the  early  and 
the  middle  ages,  apply  the  Psalm  to  Jesus,  whilst 
the  most  eminent  Jewish  interpreters,  ever  since 
writing  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  has  be- 
come a  scientific  occupation  among  the  learned 
in  Israel,  have  regarded  David  as  the  person  ad- 
dressed, "Sit  on  my  right  hand,"  although  they 
are  not  agreed  as  regards  the  particular  period  of 
his  career  to  which  the  passage  relates. 

The  question  first  to  be  considered  is,  Who 
wrote  this  Psalm  ?  The  Evangelists  concur  in 
assigning  its  composition  to  David.  The  writer  of 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  relates  that  "  While  the 
Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  of 
them,  saying,  What  think  ye  of  the  Christ  ? 
Whose  son  is  he?  They  say  unto  him,  The 
son  of  David.  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth 
David,  in  spirit,  call  him  Lord,  saying,  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand 
until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  ?  If 
David  then  called  him  Lord,  how  is  he  the  Son  ? 
And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word, 
neither  did  any  man  from  that  day  ask  him  any 
more  questions."  Mark  gives  a  similar  account, 

1  Matt.  xxii.  41-46  ;  Mark  xii.  35  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44 ;  Acts  ii.  34. 
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adding  that  "  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly."  But  if  the  common  people  had  no  answer 
to  give,  and  if  the  learned  among  the  Pharisees 
forbore,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  reply,  this 
cannot  prevent  us  from  positively  knowing  that,  in 
accordance  with  an  invariable  practice  in  Biblical 

phraseology,  ^N/j  the  word  translated  in  Psalm 
ex.  1,  "unto  my  Lord,"  cannot  be  used  in  re- 
ference to  the  divine  Lord.  It  is  not  a  sacred 
term  ($n£),  but  a  common  term  (/H),  applicable 
to  an  earthly  superior  only.  However,  the  his- 
torical accuracy  with  which  the  Gospel  tradition 
has  been  preserved,  may  be  estimated  by  the 
character  of  the  important  fact  with  which  the 
narrators  triumphantly  close  their  description  of 
the  episode.  "We  are  asked  to  believe,1  "  And  no 
man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word,  neither  durst 
any  man  from  that  day  ask  him  any  more  ques- 
tions," as  though  the  Pharisees,  or  some  other 
Jews,  had  asked  this  question ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  Jesus  that  moved  the  query, 
evidently  to  embarrass  therewith  his  Jewish  hearers, 
according  to  the  evangelical  reports  of  the  matter. 
Luke 2  introduces  the  same  colloquy,  in  which  he 
also  shows  Jesus  to  have  been  the  interrogator,  and 
this,  too,  after  having  made  a  statement  in  verse  40 
at  the  end  of  another  investigation,  "  And  after 
that  they  durst  not  ask  him  any  question  at  all." 
So  that  we  cannot  possibly  be  in  doubt  as  to  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Gospel  writers,  was  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  question  about  "  David  and  my  Lord." 

1  Matt.  xxii.  46.  2  xx.  41. 
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The  Jewish  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the 
psalm  under  consideration  is  not  in  any  way 
affected  by  reason  of  the  ambiguous  heading  TIT? 
^VlETto.1  The  self  -same  superscription  is  employed 
to  indicate  that  the  composition  to  which  it  points 
is  dedicated  to,  or  written  in  honour  of,  the  person 
named  in  the  heading.  Many  instances  of  this 
occur  in  the  collection  of  D  vHn,  as  in  the  20th  and 
21st  Psalms,  as  also  in  Psalm  45,  the  heading  of 
which,  rnp  *3U/,  denotes  that  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
choral  company  of  Korah.  Again,  the  72nd  Psalm 
is  headed  i"lo?E?7,  which  is  universally  translated  to 
or  for  Solomon,  and  not  by  him.  Also  Psalm  127 
P1&SB6  mtyOn  1»P,  which  no  one  would  think  of 
rendering  otherwise  than  "  A  song  of  degrees  for 
Solomon,"  as  the  composition  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  addressed  to  that  Hebrew  king 
at  the  time  when  he  was  raising  the  national  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  to  remind  him  that,  "  unless  the  Lord 
should  build  the  house  (JVl  T\W  *h  "  DN,  i.e., 
prosper  the  work),  the  builders  would  build  in  vain." 

1  IIO'O  111?,  as  it  occurs  in  the  superscription  of  Ps.  ex.,  is 
rendered  by  Ibn  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  unquestionably  two  of  the 
greatest  Hebraists  that  the  world  has  produced,  "  A  Psalm  dedi- 

cated to  David,"  to  Dm^ono  ins  nan  noron  nr  »a  »3»ya  paam 
nxn  ,nor6o3   uoy  xvn   vh  -lox1?  m  »SWK  yasr:  HMO  111 

".1    DS3    nitron    nm    n^nn    (vide   Ibn    Ezra,  Comment. 
loco).      In    the    same    manner    Mendelssohn,    C?p3O 


13  n33»  N1?  jyo!?  (see  heading  of  Psalm  '"?)•  E  \vald 
classes  Psalm  ex.  amongst  those  which  were  composed  in 
times  of  national  danger.  (See  •'  Die  poetischen  Biicher  des 
alten  Bundes."  Gottingen,  1835.) 

F 
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When  a  heading  like  TIOTft  "fiT?  is  to  be  rendered 
"A  Psalm  for  David,"  or  "On  behalf  of  David," 
must  be  determined  by  the  context  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  passage,  as  in  the  phrase,  Kin  *!"!&*  *7  *n£tf , 
"  Say  in  reference  to  me,  He  is  my  brother."  l 

In  the  authorised  English  version,  the  contents 
of  the  110th  Psalm  are  set  forth  in  the  heading  as 
follows  : — "  1st  and  2nd  verses,  the  Messiah  sits  in 
His  kingdom  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  His  enemies 
being  subdued  under  Him.  3rd  verse,  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  Messiah's  government.  4th  verse, 
His  everlasting  priesthood.  5th  and  6th  verses, 
His  execution  of  justice  and  judgment.  7th  verse, 
His  passion  and  exaltation."  The  object  of  this 
analysis  is  to  let  the  reader  know  that  he  is 
expected  to  find  in  this  psalm  an  epitome  of  the 
gospel  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  exposition 
of  the  psalm  so  framed  as  to  come  within  the  lines 
df  dogmatic  theology. 

But  essentially  different  is  the  sense  which  it 
conveys  to  the  Jewish  mind,  when  considered 
from  an  historical  stand-point.  The  first  care  of 
our  commentators  was  to  find  in  some  remark- 
able scriptural  personage  a  key  that  should  give 
access  to  the  general  sense  of  the  ode,  and 
they  believed  they  discovered  that  key  in  an  oc- 
currence of  which  a  record  is  preserved  in  the 
21st  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Samuel.  There 
David  is  described  as  hotly  engaged  in  battle  with 
the  Philistines,2  and  fighting  like  one  of  the  rank 

1  Gen.  xx.  13.  2  Verse  15. 
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and  file  until  his  strength  is  well  nigh  spent.  His 
enfeebled  condition  attracts  the  notice  of  a  Philis- 
tine warrior  remarkable  for  his  stature  and  vigor,1 
who  rushes  at  the  breast  of  the  king,  and  David 
is  rescued  from  peril  by  the  brother  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Hebrew  forces.  Soon  intelligence 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  king  had  exposed  him- 
self reaches  the  captains  of  the  host,  and,  apprehen- 
sive that  the  king's  impetuous  valour  might  on  a 
similar  occasion  cost  him  his  life,  they  determine 
that  henceforth  he  shall  no  more  be  suffered  to 
go  forth  to  the  battle-field.  "  Then  the  men 
of  David  bound  themselves  by  an  oath,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  no  more  go  out  with  us  to  battle,  so 
that  the  light  of  Israel  be  not  quenched."  2 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  much  light  this 
narrative  throws  on  the  meaning  of  the  opening 
verse  of  the  110th  Psalm.  When  the  text  is  set 
.u*ee  from  theological  trammels,  and  history  is  made 
the  handmaid  for  its  interpretation,  the  point  of 
contact  between  David's  forced  retirement  from 
active  service  in  the  field  and  the  dedicatory  ode 
addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion  by  some  contem- 
porary poet,  encouraging  him  to  hope  that,  although 
he  has  to  take  no  part  again  in  battle,  God 
would  subdue  his  enemies,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
recognised  under  the  process  of  a  rational  exegesis 
of  the  psalm.3 


1  Verse  16.  2  Verse  17. 

'n  »a  wvb  nym  »nw  inyi  TV33  at?  cyani 
ynaya  onVn  De>n  po»  "3  nonte^  ia»y  svn  x1?  cyan  mm 

(Ibn  Ezra,  Comment,  in  loc.)     t  Y^J"l  DTin  "V^ltf  rPB» 
F2 
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To  be  deprived  of  further  service  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  he  had  gained  so  many  laurels,  must 
have  cost  David  bitter  disappointment ;  and  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  some  obsequious 
poet  dedicated  to  him  Psalm  110,  which  implies, 
that  although  the  king  would  be  prevented  in 
future  from  engaging  in  active  service,  God  would 
fight  his  battles,  and  make  his  foes  captives  and 
supplicants.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  more 
rational  exposition  can  be  assigned  to  the  open- 
ing verse:  "  The  Lord  said  to  my  Sovereign 
Master,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  until  I  place 
thy  enemies  at  thy  footstool." 


VI. 

ON    PSALM    CX. 

SECOND  LECTURE. 
THE   second   verse   of    this  psalm   reads    thus : — 

YI»IN  mpi  rrn  |V*o  "  rhw  "py  n&o.    "  The  Lord 

shall  send  forth  from  Zion  the  sceptre  of  thy  power, 
saying,  Rule  thou  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies." 

Here  the  sense  of  the  passage  will  be  found  to  har- 
monise with  the  exposition  assigned  to  the  preced- 
ing verse.1  The  author  of  the  poem  encourages 
his  sovereign  to  rest  confidently  that  the  powerful 
sceptre  wielded  by  him  in  Zion  will  be  felt  on  the 
battlefield,  and  that  it  will  carry  terror  into  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies. 

Verse  3  is,  DITTO  BHp  'VIPD  ^fll  DV1 JTOTJ  "p? 
SD  p  1WO.  Of  this  verse  the  English 
authorised  version  gives  the  following  rendering: 
"  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy 
power,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  from  the  womb 
of  the  morning  :  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy 
youth."  Here  the  difficulty  of  the  original  must 
be  admitted  owing  to  its  elliptical  style,  but 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  authorised  version 
shrouds  its  own  meaning  defies  all  interpretation. 

1  See  preceding  Lecture. 
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Some  commentators  suggest  the  change  of  * 
^Ip,  "in  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  to  BHp  ' 
11  on  the  holy  mountains,"  as,  according  to 
B.  Kennicott,  forty-two  codices  really  had  that 
reading  (in  order  to  facilitate  the  construction 
of  the  passage).  But  as  the  Masoretic  text  is 
quite  intelligible,  nothing  would  be  gained  by 
doing  violence  to  the  traditional  reading. 

The  learned  Dr.  Munk,  who  rendered  into 
French  the  110th  Psalm  for  M.  Cahen's  Bible,1 
gives  the  following  translation  to  the  3rd  verse  : — 
"  Ton  peuple  gene'reux,  au  jour  de  (la  reunion 
de)  ton  armee  sur  les  saintes  montagnes,  (afflue) 
vers  toi  comme  du  seiii  de  1'aurore  la  rose*e  de  ta 
jeunesse,"  of  which  the  English  would  be,  "  Thy 
devoted  people,  on  the  day  when  the  army  is  col- 
lected on  the  sacred  mountains,  shall  flow  to  thee 
as  if  they  came  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  aurora, 
the  dew  of  thy  youth."2  Although  the  abruptness  of 
the  style  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  luxuriance  of  its 
imagery  must  ever  present  difficulties  to  the  Biblical 
critic,  the  former  part  of  the  verse,  describing  the 
day  of  battle  and  the  people  going  forth  with 

1  "  La   Bible,  traduction   nouvelle  par  S.  Cahen.       Tome    13. 
Psaumes."     Paris,  1846. 

2  Here  the  dew  is  poetically  considered  as  the  offspring  of  the 
morning.     Lowth  renders  ^JVTT*  7D  "p  "int£>D  DmtS,  "  Beyond  the 
womb  of  the   morning  is   the   dew  of  thy  offspring  to   thee." 
("  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,"  p.  105.)     According  to  Ibn 
Ezra,  the  word  D5?JD  is  to  be  understood  as  preceding  JTQTJ  ;  if 
so,  the  sense  would  be,  "  Thy  people  shall  come  to  thee  or.  that 
day  like  the  generous  showers."     rmp  TH  nmJ  *3  WJ 

Dm  T^K  IKIT  "py  nor6o  JYOt^h  ro-wn  DK  'yam  nmj 

DK*J3.     (Ibn  Ezra,  Comment,  in  loco.) 
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enthusiasm  to  fight  for  their  king,  accords  well  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  psalm,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  applied  otherwise  than  to  an  earthly  sovereign 
whose  reign  is  identified  with  fierce  warfare.  To 
endeavour  to  force  it  into  compliance  with  a  pre- 
diction of  Messiah  is  not  only  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  text  itself,  but  also  with  the  old  prophecies  and 
traditions  of  the  Messianic  age,  which  was  to  result 
in  one  of  universal  peace,  when  every  offensive 
weapon  was  to  be  converted  into  an  implement  of 
agriculture,  and  war  was  to  cease  from  the  earth.1 

Verse  4  is,  h$  thyh  pa  nHK  DH^  K7J  "  JDBU 
(Tre  »J?ti  '  *mm  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn,  and  will 
not  repent,  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the 
manner  of  Melchisedec." 

Of  all  fantastic  modes  of  exposition,  nothing 
surpasses  that  in  which  this  verse  is  commented 
on  in  "  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  Of  the  per- 
sonage mentioned  in  the  text,  the  writer  says, 
"  For  this  Melchisedec,  king  of  Salem,  priest  of 
the  most  high  God,  who  met  Abraham  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  and  blessed  him  ;,  to 
whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of  all ;  first 
being  by  interpretation  King  of  Righteousness,  and 
after  that  also  King  of  Salem,  which  is  King  of 
Peace ;  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent,  having  neither  beginning  of  days,  nor  end 
of  life ;  but  made  like  unto  the  Son  of  God ;  abideth 
a  priest  continually."  3 

One  may  read  again  and  again  the  text  passage, 

1  Isaiah  ii.  4  ;  also  Micah  iv.  3.  2  *  paragogic. 

3  Heb.  vii.  1—3. 
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as  well  as  the  14th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  an 
act  of  Melchisedec  is  mentioned  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  without  being  able  to  discover  a  word, 
or  as  much  as  a  hint,  on  which  to  indulge  reveries 
like  those  of  Paul,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
epistle.  Jesus  being,  according  to  this  exposition, 
the  mystical  high  priest,  therefore  Melchisedec 
must  have  been  the  mystical  high  priest  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  More  than  this,  Melchisedec  is 
Jesus  himself  prior  to  His  having  been  miraculously 
generated,  in  order  that  He  might  become  flesh. 
Again,  Jesus  imparted  a  saving  grace  to  the  Last 
Supper :  hence  the  bread  and  wine  offered  by 
Melchisedec  to  Abraham  must  be  typical  of  the 
Eucharist.  Messiah  was  to  be  a  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  so  Melchisedec's  name  unites 
in  its  meaning  temporal  sovereignty  and  perfect 
righteousness.  He  is  to  herald  an  age  of  peace  ; 
therefore,  D7&?  |?D  must  mean  "  King  of  Peace." 
Lastly,  Messiah  was  of  mysterious  birth  and  descent, 
"  being,  as  was  supposed,  the  son  of  Joseph,"  l 
and  so  it  is  concluded  that  Melchisedec  was  with- 
out father,  without  mother,  without  descent,  etc.2 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  these 
lectures  to  discuss  the  question  how  it  is  possible 
to  reconcile  the  "  without  descent "  theory  with  the 
account  of  Jesus  given  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  not  only  mentions  His  mother  by  name,  but 
also  claims  His  descent  from  the  royal  line  of  David. 

1  Luke  ill.  23. 

2  See    Kalisch    on    "  typical    explanation,"    "  Historical    and 
Critical  Comment.,  Levit.,"  part  1.  pp.  150-153. 
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Neither  is  there  occasion  to  discuss  the  problem 
how  one  and  the  same  person  can  be  the  victim  and 
the  mediating  priest ;  or  how,  if  He  be  the  high 
priest,  His  blood  can  be  shed  for  atonement.1 
But  the  grounds  on  which  the  "  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews"  applies  the  4th  verse  of  our  psalm  to 
Jesus  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  These  are,  1st, 
the  oath  by  which  God  bound  Himself,  "  J&IW, 
"  the  Lord  hath  sworn."  Ordinary  priests,  says 
the  author,  "were  made  without  an  oath;  but 
this  with  an  oath  by  Him  that  said  unto  him, 
The  Lord  sware,  and  will  not  repent,  Thou  art 
a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec." 
To  speak  of  the  priestly  order  of  Melchisedec 
(no  second  member  of  which  was  ever  known 
to  exist)  in  the  same  sense  as  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  4  ("order"  meaning  "class")  is  to  make 
as  abnormal  a  use  of  language  as  it  would  be  to 
speak  of  the  prophetic  school  of  Balaam.  2ndly, 
because  the  person  spoken  of  in  the  psalm  is 
called  |PO,  "  priest,"  which  could  not  apply  to 
any  one  not  of  the  Levitical  family.  3rdly, 
because,  "  for  ever,"  D/1y7,  occurs  after  the  word 
"priest."  "And  they  truly  were  many  priests, 
because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death;  but  this  man,  because  he  con- 
tinueth  for  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood." 4thly,  because  Melchisedec  combined 

1  According  to  one  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  Jesus  represented 
in   His  own   person,  "  victim,  priest,  sacrifice,  altar,  God,  man, 
king,  high  priest,  lamb, — in  fact,  all  in  all,  that  He  may  be  our 
life  in  every  respect."     (Epiphanius,  "  Haer.,"  55.) 

2  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  vii.  23,  24. 
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the  temporal  power  of  a  kingly  ruler  with  the 
spiritual  power  of  supreme  pontiff.  5thly,  be- 
cause the  name  given  to  Melchisedec  signifies 
"  king  of  righteousness."  6thly,  because  of  the 
further  title  assigned  to  Melchisedec  of  07&J>  "pD, 
which  meaneth,  according  to  the  writer  of  the 
epistle,  "  king  of  peace." 

If  the  Bible  were  to  be  expounded  after  the  dis- 
torted manner  employed  in  "The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  in  which  sound  and  rational  comment 
is  made  to  give  place  to  eccentric  paradox,  "  the 
Hebrew  text,"  as  has  well  been  remarked  by  an 
eminent  scholar  and  critic,1  "  would  be  more  am- 
biguous and  indefinite  than  any  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphic ;  it  would  be  bereft  of  every  practical  value  ; 
ideas  and  institutions  would  be  exposed  to  typical 
abuses  just  in  proportion  to  their  profundity  and 
significance,  and  in  the  same  measure  they  would 
cease  to  be  intelligible  or  available." 

As  regards  the  first  reason  assigned  for  the  extra- 
ordinary interpretation  of  verse  4,  M  JDG?3,  "  The 
Lord  hath  sworn,"  the  phrase  oifers  no  difficulty 
whatever  to  those  who  recognise  David  as  the  per- 
son of  whom  the  bard  is  speaking  and  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  hymn.  The  self-same  words  occur  in 
reference  to  David  throughout  the  Book  of  Psalms, 

*-ny  *rrh  'njnpj  nraS  rvn  TTO  "  I  have  made  a 

covenant  with  my  chosen  one :  I  have  sworn  unto 
David,  my  servant." 2  Again,  DWKT1  *]HDn  !TK 

injiojo  irfe  r\yim  IB>K  »n«,  "  Where  are  Thy 

former  mercies,  O  Lord,  which  Thou  didst   swear 

1  Kalisch.  2  Ps.  Ixxxix.  4  ;  also  verse  36. 
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unto  David,  Thy  servant,  in  Thy  faithfulness  ? " 1 
Also  in  the  132nd  Psalm,  after  David  has  entreated 
that  the  temple  he  purposes  to  build  may  be  filled 
with  the  Divine  presence,  follow  the  words,  "  JDEO 
HIDE  118?'  yh  n£N  TnS,  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  a 
true  oath  unto  David  :  He  will  not  depart  from 
it,"  !  to  the  effect  (as  the  Psalm  goes  on  to 
show)  that  his  glorious  reign  shall  be  identified 
with  the  priesthood,  and  crowned  with  tem- 
poral greatness  and  spiritual  glory.  With  pas- 
sages such  as  these  in  the  mind  of  the  poet 
when  anticipating  the  brilliant  future  that  would 
await  his  sovereign,  what  more  natural  than  that 
he  should  refer  to  the  Divine  promises  made  to 
David,  and  that  he  should  introduce  them  in  their 
genuine  Scriptural  phraseology,  M  y2BO,  u  The  Lord 
hath  sworn  "  ? 

Secondly.  That  the  word  }H3  (priest)  could  only 
be  applied  to  one  descended  from  a  Levitic  family, 
or  in  an  especial  or  exceptional  manner  to  a  supreme 
spiritual  head  or  pontiff.  If  an  argument  like  this 
had  been  put  forth  by  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew,  who  evidently  knew  little  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  less  still  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  it  might  have  occasioned  little  surprise. 
But  an  argument  like  this  advanced  by  the  erudite 
Paul  (if  indeed  he  be  the  author  of  the  epistle,  which 
was,  and  is,  doubted  by  many  able  Christian  scholars 
of  ancient  and  modern  date)  is  not  a  little  strange. 
The  Bible  should  have  proved  all-sufficient  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  term  |Pl2  (priest)  is  employed  in  several 

1  Verse  50.  2  Verse  11. 
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instances  in  reference  to  persons  who  have  no  affinity 
whatever  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  applied  to 
Melchisedec,1  to  the  priest  of  Isis,2  to  designate  the 
whole  of  the  Hebrew  race :  tnnD  nJ?Bfi  'h  17IH  DDN1, 
"  You  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  ; 3 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  in  the  case  under 
discussion,  it  is  used  to  designate  the  Davidic 
family  :  171  DOrO  TH  Oil,  "  And  the  sons  of  David 
were  priests."  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  confi- 
dent assertion  that  the  word  is  restricted  to  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  excep- 
tionally employed  to  describe  a  mysterious  Mes- 
sianic high  priest  ? 

So  far  from  JP13  being  restricted  in  its  use  to 
the  sacerdotal  house  of  Levi,  it  is  employed  in 
a  general  manner  to  denote  persons  of  import- 
ance or  invested  with  authority.  "  There  is  a 
very  old  opinion,"  says  Gesenius,  "  of  Hebrew 
writers  that  JH3  also  signifies  prince,"  and  he 
remarks  that  the  "  Chaldee  interpreters  have  in 
several  places  translated  the  word  by  N3n?  prince." 
Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller5  accept  |H3,  as  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  rulers,"  and  they  consider 
the  sons  of  David,  to  whom  the  title  is  applied,  as 
"  vicarii  regis,"  as  distinguished  from  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  the  "  vicarii  Dei."  Dr.  Plumptre  is  of 
opinion  that  "  David  and  his  sons  may  have  been 
admitted,  not  to  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as 
burning  incense,  but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priest- 

1  Gen.  xiv.  18.  *  Ib.  xli.  45. 

3  Exod.  xix.  6.  4  2  Sam.  viii.  18. 

8  See  Michaelis  and  Rosenmuller  in  loc. 
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hood." 1  But,  how  much  soever  these  eminent 
scholars  differ  in  other  respects,  each  of  them  adds 
the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  uncritical  argument  advanced  by  the  writer  of 
the  "  epistle "  in  support  of  his  interpretation  of 

PS. 

The  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  DTty  by 
"  everlasting  " 2  is  in  no  way  justified,  thty  does 
not  imply  endless  time  unless  it  be  followed  by 
"11H,  and  even  in  this  case  exceptions  start  up. 

In  the  Pentateuch  D7iy  is  occasionally  used  in 
reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee,3  or  some  other 
event  far  distant.  Its  general  sense  is  time  un- 
certain or  undefined.  Applied  to  a  king,  it  means 
during  his  lifetime.  The  ordinary  salutation  of 
the  Hebrews  to  their  sovereign  was  DTly?  *]"?/bn  'IT, 
or  JTJT  tbyh  iSttn,  "  May  the  king  live  for  ever." 4 
The  writer  of  the  Epistle  would  make  it  appear 
that  in  Melchisedec  the  only  instance  is  to 
be  found  of  one  who  combined  in  himself  the 
temporal  and  the  spiritual  sovereignty,  being  by 
interpretation  "king  of  righteousness,  and  after 
that  also  king  of  Salem." 5  Melchisedec  is  by  no 
means  an  exceptional  instance  of  a  person  bearing 
a  name  which  implies  that  he  combines  in  his 
person  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power.  The 
Scriptures  bear  evidence  to  the  fact  that  in  the 

1  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Article  "  Priest,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  915. 

3  "  But   this   man,   because  he  continueth  ever."     (Hebrews 
vii.  24.)  3  Compare  Exod.  xxi.  6  with  Levit.  xxv.  10. 

4  Nehem.  ii.  3.  4  Heb.  vii.  2. 
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patriarchal  age  the  sheik  or  chief  of  a  tribe  exer- 
cised priestly  functions.  In  the  Book  of  Joshua ' 
mention  is  made  of  a  certain  p"T¥  TIN,  who  was 
ruling  over  the  very  country  in  which  Melchisedec 
is  represented  to  hare  lived,  and  bearing,  like  the 
latter,  a  name  in  which  the  same  etymological 
characteristics  are  found.2 

Nor  should  the  interpretation  of  "  king  of 
righteousness,"  which  is  given  in  the  Epistle  to 
p1¥  O70,  be  suffered  to  pass  without  comment. 
The  appellation  assigned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
to  the  Canaanite  potentate  is  simply  "  righteous 
king."  This  is  the  sense  in  which  p"T¥  ^fi  is 
spoken  of  by  Josephus,  who,  having  occasion  to 
mention  that  personage,  remarks,  "  That  name 
signifies  righteous  king."  3 

A  similar  perversion  is  manifest  in  the  title  of 
"  King  of  peace,"  by  which  the  "  Epistle  "  renders 
DSfc?^79,  substituting  DiS#,  "peace,"  for  D1?^, 
which  is  a  shorter  name  for  Jerusalem.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
was  justified  in  rendering  D7^,  "peace,"  because 
the  same  translation  is  adopted  by  the  Septuagint. 
This  is  not,  however,  the  only  error  into  which  the 
Greek  translators  have  fallen  in  their  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  D?^  there  can  be  no  possibility  of 
doubt,  considering  the  way  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  76th  Psalm,  which  opens  in  the 

*x.  1. 

2  pIX  *3^O  means  "righteous  king";  p*l¥  ^1K  "righteous 
lord."  3  Antiq.,  Book  I.  x.  2. 
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following  manner  :  SlTl  httWl  miJTi  DTlStf  JTm 
|VX3  in^iyJDI  ttD  D^BO  »m  :  1W,  "  God  is  known 
in  Judah:  in  Israel  His  name  is  great.  His  taber- 
nacle is  in  Salem:  His  abode  is  in  Zion."  Here 
D7^  stands  plainly  enough  in  parallelism  with  |i*V. 
But  what  towers  in  extravagance  above  every- 
thing else  in  the  so-called  exposition  which  the 
"  Epistle  "  furnishes  of  the  110th  Psalm,  is  the 
assumption  that  Melchisedec  was  "without  father, 
without  mother,  without  descent."  On  what 
grounds  is  an  assertion  like  this,  which  paralyses 
common  sense,  advanced  ?  Simply  on  the  negative 
ground  that  Scripture  makes  no  mention  of  the 
parentage  of  Melchisedec.  A  great  strain  is  at 
times  put  on  the  argumentum  ex  silentio1  to  make 
it  yield  a  modicum  of  negative  proof  in  support  of 
an  argument  advanced ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  point  to  any  instance  where  such  a  burden  is 
laid  upon  it  as  in  the  case  in  question.  Melchi- 
sedec is  not  the  only  Scriptural  personage  of  whose 
parents  there  is  no  record.2  As  regards  Joab,  the 
commander  of  the  Hebrew  forces  in  the  reign  of 
David,  mention  is  made  of  his  mother  only 

1  See  Kalisch  on  "  Typical  Explanation,"  Leviticus,  part  1, 
p.  152. 

3  Dr.  Munk,  in  an  article  ("  Archives  Israelites,"  August,  1841), 
points  out  that  Abraham  appreciated  at  its  true  worth  the  divinity 
of  Melchisedec's  patron  deity,  "Elion"  (H/JJ),  the  progenitor  nJp 
(see  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  where  ^i?  and  T?S  are  placed  in  apposition) 
of  Djpt?  and  Y~®,  viz.,  Ouranos  and  Ge.  This  is  the  God  by 
whose  name  Melchisedec  swears  with  uplifted  hands.  Not  so 
Abraham  !  His  response  is,  "  I  have  lifted  up  my  hand  to 
Adonai,  the  God  fiyV,  (Most  High  God),  the  possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth." 
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(Zeruiah),  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  father;  though 
according  to  the  logic  of  the  "Epistle"  it  would 
follow  that  Joab  never  had  a  father.  The  Bible  is 
altogether  silent  with  respect  to  the  parents  of 
Elijah  and  other  worthies  whose  names  appear  on 
its  pages ;  yet  would  anything  be  more  wild  and 
absurdly  grotesque  than  to  argue  from  this  absence 
of  mention  that  they  were  "  without  father,  without 
mother,  without  descent,  without  beginning  of  days 
or  end  of  life  "  ?  To  deal  with  Scripture  in  this 
fantastical  manner  is  to  bury  under  a  mass  of 
incongruity  every  vestige  of  its  plain  and  obvious 
sense. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  my  hearers  will 
hardly  have  failed  to  perceive  the  naked  absurdity 
of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  for  interpreting  the  psalm  under  considera- 
tion as  prophetic  of  the  founder  of  Christianiiy. 
The  system  of  interpretation  employed  to  that  end 
bears  the  impress  of  the  speculative  and  mystical 
tendencies  of  an  age  when  Scripture  was  manipu- 
lated like  soft  wax  in  the  hand  of  the  artificer,  who 
was  ready  to  mould  it  into  any  form  or  shape  that 
theological  expediency  might  prompt. 

The  fourth  verse  of  our  psalm  does  not,  as  we 
Jews  venture  to  think,  stand  in  need  of  any  forced 
or  elaborate  exposition.  Taking  it  in  connection 
with  the  historical  event  recorded  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Samuel,  we  regard  it  as  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  poet,  who,  having 
congratulated  his  sovereign  (most  probably  David) 
on  the  lustre  which  his  victories  have  shed  on  his 
reign,  as  well  as  on  the  glory  which  is  to  follow  it 
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to  its  close,  represents  him  as  worthy  to  unite  in 
his  own  person,  like  Melchisedec  of  Salem,  the 
crown  of  royalty  and  the  crown  of  priesthood. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  David  had  done  to  bring  the 
public  worship  in  unison  with  the  improved  national 
and  social  status  of  Israel,  by  the  introduction  of 
music  and  the  institution  of  choirs  and  of  other  aids 
to  devotion,  and,  chief  of  all,  by  the  composition  of 
numerous  psalms,  the  groundwork  of  the  Hebrew 
liturgy,  the  poet  might  have  recognised  some 
grounds  for  attiring  his  hero  in  the  robe  of  sacer- 
dotalism. The  eulogistic  term  of  "  righteous  king  " 
is  quite  reconcileable  with  what  the  Scripture  his- 
torian records  of  David.  ' '  And  David  reigned 
over  all  Israel  :  and  David  executed  judgment  and 
righteousness  unto  all  his  people." l 

Around  Dean  Stanley  there  has  been  forming  in 
the  Anglican  Church  during  some  years  past  a 
learned  and  influential  school,  one  of  whose  dicta  is 
that  Paul's  explanations  of  Scripture  are  no  longer 
tenable,  because  they  belong  to  a  mode  of  thinking 
that  has  now  passed  away.  On  this  matter  Dr. 
Jowett  speaks  out  in  language  free  from  all  possible 
misconstruction.  "There  are,"  says  he,  "many 
quotations  from  the  psalms  and  the  prophets  in  the 
epistles,  in  which  the  meaning  is  quickened  and 
spiritualised  ;  but  hardly  any,  probably  none,  which 
are  based  on  the  original  sense  or  context." 2  Find- 
ing that  this  mode  of  theological  teaching  exposes 
the  Church  to  attacks  which  it  is  powerless  to  meet, 
Dr.  Jowett  advises  that  the  applications  made  by 

1  2  Sam.  viii.  15.  2  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  406. 
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the  New  Testament  of  passages  from  the  Old 
should  no  longer  be  insisted  on,  "  because  it  is  not 
honest  or  reasonable  to  confound  illustration  with 
argument  in  theology  any  more  than  in  other 
subjects."  l 

The  remaining  verses  of  the  psalm  are  self- 
explanatory,  and  stand  in  no  need  of  the  commen- 
tator, although  Biblical  critics  are  not  at  one  with 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  rD^l  "pN.  Nothing  is 
gained,  nay,  much  is  lost,  for  the  lucidity  of  the 
text  by  changing  the  hero  of  the  ode  into  any  per- 
son other  than  David.  According  to  Mendelssohn, 
nil  f~\$  represents  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
whilst  Ibn  Ezra  regards  it  as  descriptive  of  the 
Continent  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Isles,"  D"K. 
The  words  D'Ml  |*T  denote  that  the  hero  of  the 
poem,  on  whose  banner  victory  descends,  becomes 
the  great  arbiter  of  nations. 

There  is  no  character  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
other  than  David  with  which  such  a  description  of 
an  imperial  conqueror  can  fit  in.  As  for  the 
Messiah,  his  victories  over  the  populations  around 
Judea  belong  not  to  history,  but  to  prophecy  ;  not 
to  the  known  past,  but  to  the  yet  unknown  future, 
and  therefore  they  do  not  fall  within  the  province 
of  critical  investigation.  Within  a  few  years  after 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  overcame  the  Philis- 
tines, the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  extended  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euphrates.  These  events  must  have  been  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  the  poet  when  he  composed 

1  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  408. 
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the  psalm  under  consideration.  Dean  Stanley,  the 
author  of  an  admirable  article  on  David,  does  not 
suffer  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to 
turn  him  aside  from  the  historical  bearings  of 
the  psalm.  "  To  these  wars,"  says  he,  "  may  be 
ascribed  the  110th  Psalm,  as  illustrating  both  the 
sacerdotal  character  of  David  and  his  mode  of 
making  war."  l 

In  concluding  this  examination  of  the  110th 
Psalm,  in  the  course  of  which  I  have  had  to  con- 
test the  exposition  assigned  to  it  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not, 
and  it  never  has  been,  the  practice  with  us  Jews 
to  court  religious  controversy.  We  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  respect  the  conscientious  convictions  of 
all  men ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  demand  that  a 
reciprocal  sentiment  be  extended  towards  us.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  occurrence  out  of  which  these 
lectures  have  grown  may  not  be  repeated.  But  if 
misguided  and  offensive  zeal  should  again  presume 
to  intrude  itself  into  the  portals  of  our  synagogue, 
I  shall  hold  it  my  duty  as  its  pastor  to  stand  forth, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  present  instance, 
in  defence  of  our  ancient  and  cherished  faith,  to 
give  expression  fearlessly  and  unhesitatingly  to  the 
reasons  on  which  we  reject  doctrines  which  an  un- 
scrupulous propaganda  would  force  upon  us,  and  to 
show  on  what  solid  grounds,  as  we  believe,  we  cling 
with  constancy  and  devotion  to  our  venerated 
Jewish  mother,  the  Synagogue. 

1  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  the  Bible,"  art.  "  David,"  vol.  i.,  pp. 
400—415. 
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"  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  each  mountain  and  hill  shall 
be  levelled  ;  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight  ;  tin  rough 
places  shall  be  made  smooth  ;  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  together  behold  it,  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken."  —  ISAIAH  xl.  4,  5. 

THE  above  passage  may  serve  as  a  general  text 
for  a  few  consecutive  lectures  on  some  of  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  which 
are  generally  held  to  be  of  a  "  Messianic"  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  my  object  in  the  course  of  the 
present  lectures  to  consider  these  prophecies  from 
a  Jewish  standpoint,  and  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
on  which  we  Jews  draw  from  them  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  they  convey  to  our 
Christian  brethren.  I  impose  on  myself  this  task 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing  the  youthful 
portion  of  my  congregants  in  prophetic  Scripture, 
and  I  disclaim  all  intention  of  trespassing  in  any 
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way  on  the  conscientious  convictions  of  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  matters  of  religious  faith. 

A  great  number  of  modern  Biblical  critics,  emi- 
nent for  their  profound  learning,  attribute  the 
chapter  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  as  well  as  all 
that  follows  it  to  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  to 
a  later  writer,  supposed  to  have  flourished  about 
the  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  of 
whom  they  speak  as  "  the  second  Isaiah  "  or  "  the 
great  unknown."  This  theory  of  a  "first"  and 
"  second  "  Isaiah  owes  its  origin  to  Koppe,  a  writer 
of  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,1  and  it  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Doderlein,  Eichhorn,  Rosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  &c.,  whilst  it 
has  been  rejected  by  able  scholars  such  as  Hensler, 
Havernik,  Jahn,  and  others  of  the  so-called 
"  orthodox  "  school.  The  ancient  Hebrews  re- 
ceived the  book  entire,  and  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever  of  the  oneness  and  the  authenticity  of  its 
contents.  The  Talmud  asserts  that  in  the  age  of 
Hezekiah  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  were  collected ; 
and  in  the  preface  to  Mendelssohn's  Bible,  a  quota- 
tion is  made  from  Midrask  Rabba  to  the  effect  that 
the  father  of  Hosea  left  two  prophecies  which  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  writings  of  Isaiah. 

The  theory  of  a  second  Isaiah  is  advanced  on 
various  grounds,  of  which  the  principal  are,  first, 
that  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  mentioned  nearly  two 
centuries  before  he  was  born ; 2  second,  that  the 


1  See  Koppe's  notes  in  his    German  translation  of  Lowth's 
"Isaiah," -1779. 

2  xlv.  1. 
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Jews  are  represented  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
their  land  is  desolate,  and  their  city  and  the  temple 
are  destroyed  ; I  thirdly,  that  if  the  latter  portion 
of  Isaiah  had  been  in  existence  in  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah, that  prophet,  who  incurred  so  much  odium 
from  the  national  party  for  predicting  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  Hebrew  state, 
would  have  been  able  to  appeal  to  the  prophetic 
announcement  of  the  self-same  calamity  by  his  pre- 
decessor, Isaiah.  Besides  which,  other  arguments  of 
a  secondary  and  external  character,  such  as  differ- 
ences in  diction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
portions  of  the  book  are  advanced  by  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  Bunsen  and,  amongst  Jewish  scholars,  by 
Philippson,  Fiirst,  and  Graetz.  Ibn  Ezra,  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  (xl.  1),  hints,  in  his  mysteri- 
ous manner  of  writing,  at  the  division  of  the  pro- 
phetic book  into  two  parts.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Maimonides,  describing  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
phets succeed  each  other  in  the  sacred  volume, 
places  Jeremiah  first,  then  Ezekiel,  and  lastly 
Isaiah.2 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  with  no 
inconsiderable  force,  first,  that  the  word  ^"113  3 
is  not  a  proper  name,4  but  a  title  of  honour  for  a 

1  "  Thy  holy   cities    are    a  wilderness,  Zion  is  a  wilderness, 
Jerusalem  a   desolation.      Our    holy    and    our  beautiful  house, 
where  our  fathers  praised  Thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and  all 
our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste."     (Ixiv.  10,  11.) 

2  I"B  'T  mm  tan  'n  T. 

3  Jahn,  "  Einleitung,"  1802. 

4  No  such  proper  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  long  series  of  Iranian 
kings  mentioned  in  Firdousi's  poem,  Shah  Numeh  (Book  of  Kings). 
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crowned  head  in  the  ancient  Persian  language.1 
Secondly,  that  none  but  the  old  prophet  Isaiah,  and 
assuredly  not  a  writer  living  near  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  could  say,  "  They  are  created  now,  and  not 
from  the  beginning  :  even  before  the  day  when 
thou  heardest  them  not,  lest  thou  shouldest  say,  Be- 
hold, I  knew  them  "  ; 2  when  it  would  be  plain  to 
all  that  the  same  had  been  predicted  by  Jeremiah ; 
thirdly,  that  no  writer  of  the  age  attributed  to  the 
"  second  "  Isaiah  could  have  written  such  a  chapter 
as  the  57th  of  the  book  in  which  the  Jews  are 
charged  with  idolatry  and  with  Moloch-worship, 
when  it  is  universally  admitted  that  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple,  and  the  deportation 
of  Judah  to  Babylon,  idolatry  of  every  kind  dis- 
appeared from  the  people  to  whom  the  prophecy  is 
addressed.3 

Although  the  schools  of  criticism  are  at  variance 
with  respect  to  the  oneness,  or  the  composite  cha- 
racter, of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  no  doubt  is  raised  by 
either  concerning  the  genuine  prophetic  stamp  of 
the  entire  work. 

There  is  another  preliminary  matter  on  which  I 
would  offer  a  word  of  remark,  in  consequence  of 
some  differences  that  will  appear  in  the  translation 
of  the  original  Hebrew  which  I  shall  give,  when 

1  -^5,  in  Persian,  means  "  sun  "  ;  -v^-^,  the  same. 

2  xlviii.  7. 

3  The  text  of  Cyrus's  proclamation,   as   it  is  given  in  Ezra, 
chapter  i.,  is  evidently  based  on  the  44th  and  45th  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah.     It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  Josephus 
states  (Antiq.   XI.   i.,  sect.  2)    that   the  Jews  brought  Isaiah's 
prophecy  under  the  notice  of  Cyrus. 
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compared  with  that  of  the  authorised  English  ver- 
sion. The  national  English  Bible  is  unquestion- 
ably a  masterly  work,  but  it  oftentimes  turns  aside 
from  the  verbal  and  critical  meaning  of  a  passage 
to  indulge  in  theological  prepossessions.  With 
regard  to  the  headings,  or  capitular  summaries,  the 
object  of  the  Genevan  divines  who  framed  them 
evidently  was  to  give  a  Christological  tendency  to 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  would  occupy  more 
time  than  the  pulpit  can  dispose  of  to  cite  all  the 
prominent  instances  in  which  this  bias  is  made 
manifest.  But  it  is  above  all  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
that  these  glosses,  in  aid  of  theological  specula- 
tions hardened  into  dogma,  come  thickest  upon  its 
pages.  Of  this  abundant  evidence  will  be  offered 
when  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  book  is  brought 
under  consideration. 

The  earliest  prophecy  that  comes  within  the 
"  Messianic "  category  is  that  with  which  the 
second  chapter  opens.  u  It  shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  latter  days,1  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  established  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills, 
and  thither  shall  all  nations  flow.  And  many 
peoples  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;  for  from  Zion  the  law 
shall  go  forth,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 

1  "  Wherever,"  says  Kimchi,  "  D»O»n  mnK,  '  latter  days,' 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  the  Messianic  age  is  to  be  under- 
stood." 
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Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge  amongst  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  peoples ;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks :  nation  shall  not  again 
raise  the  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more."  l 

Over  the  chapter  containing  this  prophecy  the 
authorised  version  places  the  heading,  ' '  Isaiah 
prophesies  the  coming  of  Christ."  If  this  be  so, 
and  if  the  predicted  event  of  Messiah  was  realised 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  may  be 
reasonably  asked,  What  evidences  are  there  of 
the  accomplishment,  even  up  to  our  own  times,  of 
the  conditions  which  Isaiah  inseparably  connects 
with  the  appearance  of  Messiah  on  the  earth  ?  If 
Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  logic  and  gram- 
mar, and  is  to  be  received  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  language  in  general,  spoken  or  written,  how 
can  it  reasonably  be  maintained  that  the  state  of 
harmony,  concord,  and  moral  regeneration  which 
Isaiah  here  announces,  as  the  manifestations  of  the 
Messianic  advent,  have  ever  yet  been  realised  ? 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  is  involved  in  the 
moral  revolution  which  the  prophet  predicts,  not, 
be  it  remembered,  to  take  place  after  an  interval 
of  many  centuries,  but  as  coincident  in  point  of 
time  with  the  advent  of  Messiah.  In  this  prophecy 
a  picture  is  set  forth,  representing  an  ideal  of 
human  perfection  and  a  state  of  perfect  social 
happiness,  made  manifest  by  a  higher  life  in  every 

1  The  same  vision  is  recorded  in  Micah  (iv.  1 — 3),  contem- 
porary with  Isaiah. 
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heart.     Humanity  is  no  longer  to  be  restricted  by 
the  limitations  of  country,  race,  or  tribe.     War  is 
to  cease,  and  every  kind  of  contention  is  to  give 
place  to  concord  and  gentleness.    What  differences 
soever   may   have  prevailed   amongst    men    with 
respect  to  religious  belief  and  divine  worship  are  to 
be  removed,  and  there  is  to  be  one  common  house 
of  prayer  to  which  all  nations  are  to  flow.     This 
universal   temple   is   to   bear   the  name  of  "The 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  whence  the  min  (law) 
is  to  go  forth,  and  it  needs  hardly  be  remarked 
that   the   word   Hlin   is   never    employed   in   the 
Bible  in  any  sense  other  than  that  of  H^/D  min, 
"  The  law  of  Moses."     Such,  then,  is  the  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  aspect  which  the  world  is  to 
assume  at  the  time  when  Messiah  appears.     We, 
Jews,   do  not  consider  what  is  embodied  in  this 
prophecy  as  a  mere  phantasma,  but  we  hold  that 
when  the  time  is  ripe  it  will  find  its  embodiment. 
It   conveys   to   us   a   conception   of  an   idealised 
humanity  and  a  universal  civilisation,  and  hence  it 
is  that  we  regard  Messianism  as  a  synonym  for  a 
bright  and  glorious  age,  and  we  have  accordingly 
constituted  it  an  important  element  in  our  liturgy. 
With  the  facts  of  history  displayed  before  us,  we 
cannot  admit  the  proposition  that  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (chap,  ii.)  and  of  Micah  (chap,  iv.)  have 
been  fulfilled  even  for  a  short  space  of  time  from 
the  latter  days  of  King  Herod  until  now.     Never 
yet  has  nation  ceased  to  lift  "  the  sword  against 
nation."     On  the  contrary,  the   "  game  of  war" 
has,  from  the  year  One  of  the  vulgar  era  to  the 
present  moment,  been  the  principal  pastime  and 
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study  of  the  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  closing  of  the 
Temple  of  Janus  in  Rome,  in  token  of  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  to  the  Roman  world  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Cantabrian  war  under  Augustus,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  Christian  era.  But 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  and  the  closing  or  the  opening  of  a  heathen 
temple.  According  to  Isaiah,  war  was  to  cease 
everywhere  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  As 
wars,  however,  did  not  cease,  for  any  lengthy 
period,  after  any  of  the  three  or  four  closings  of 
the  Temple  of  Janus,  between  its  erection  by  Numa 
and  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  occurrence  of  that 
ceremony  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  pacification  of  the  world,  conse- 
quently no  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  announce- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Christology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  bestow  great  attention  on  this,  to 
us  Jews,  most  important  sign  and  evidence  of  the 
Messianic  advent.  For  among  the  quotations, 
more  or  less  literal,  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  amounting  to  the  number  of  about  220,  the 
clear  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (chap,  ii.)  and  of  Micah 
(chap,  iv.)  will  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

Now  as  the  predicted  union  of  hearts  and  minds 
has  never  yet  been  made  manifest,  we  cannot  but 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  promised  Messiah's 
reign  is  not  yet  come.  It  avails  not  to  urge  upon 
us  that  there  will  be  a  second  advent  of  him  whom 
our  Christian  brethren  recognise  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  Whilst  we  may  admire  the  steadfast 
faith  of  those  who  hold  to  that  conviction  after 
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more  than  1800  years  have  passed  since  the  utter- 
ance of  a  recorded  promise,  that  "  this  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be  ful- 
filled," l  and  of  the  assurance  given  that  "there 
be  some  of  them  that  stand  here,  which  shall  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  with  power," 2  we  cannot  subscribe  be- 
lief in  a  second  or  twofold  Messianic  appearance  as 
an  article  of  faith,  or  as  an  argument  based  on 
Scripture,  because  neither  Isaiah  nor  any  inspired 
Hebrew  seer  speaks  of  two  advents,  whatever  legen- 
dary traditions  may  do,  but  of  one,  and  one  only. 

If  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
the  Inquisition  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
there  had  been  no  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
speech  imposed  on  those  who  dissented  from 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  our  martyred  fathers 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  show  cause  for 
their  adherence  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  why, 
on  the  authority  of  their  Scriptures,  they  could  not 
strain  their  conscience  to  make  confession  that  the 
Messiah,  as  foretold  in  prophecy,  had  appeared  on 
the  earth.  They  could  have  confronted  the  condi- 
tions embodied  in  the  oracle  of  Isaiah  with  the  moral 
and  social  state  of  the  world  as  it  then  was,  and 
as  it  had  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity, 
and  they  would  probably  enough  have  met  the 
attempts  of  forced  conversion  in  something  like  the 
following  strain  : — "  You  persecute  us,  and  drive  us 
to  madness,  because  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
reconcile  to  our  belief  that  Messiah's  reign  has 

1  Matt,  xxiv.  34.  2  Luke  ix.  1. 
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come,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  some  hundreds 
of  years.  Bear  with  us,  0  our  oppressors,  if  we 
entreat  you  to  compare  what  is  patent  to  every 
one  who  can  read,  think,  and  observe  with  the 
golden  age  which  prophetic  Scripture  identifies  as 
synchronous  with  the  great  deliverer's  advent. 

"  The  earlier  centuries  that  succeeded  the  age  of 
Jesus  passed  away  amidst  bitter  animosity  within 
the  pale  of  your  own  Church,  whilst  dogma  was 
being  made  the  mainspring  of  religion  and  was 
turned  into  the  cry  of  war ;  and,  without  its  pale, 
every  instrument  of  cruelty  which  hatred  could 
devise  was  employed  in  the  attempt  to  impose 
articles  elaborated  by  oecumenical  councils  on 
reluctant  consciences.  Then  came  the  *  dark  ages,' 
during  which  ignorance  and  superstition  sat  like 
a  nightmare  on  many  a  fair  land,  where  civilisa- 
tion and  art  had  reared  their  temples  ages  before 
the  epoch  from  which  you  assume  Messiah's  reign 
to  have  commenced.  Looking  back  through  the 
vista  of  so  many  centuries,  and  noting  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  in  our  own  times,  and  utterly 
failing  to  recognise  in  the  past,  or  in  the  present, 
anything  bearing  evidence  of  even  a  partial  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  Messianic  prophecies,  ought  it 
to  excite  surprise  that  we  are  unable  to  reconcile 
with  the  Scriptural  predictions  what  you  would 
have  us  declare  to  be  a  realised  fact,  and  compel  us 
to  profess  as  an  article  of  religious  belief,  under 
penalties  of  confiscation,  banishment,  and  the  auto- 
da-fe  ?  If  the  prophet  Isaiah,  instead  of  identifying 
the  *  coming  of  a  Redeemer  to  Zion ' *  with  the 

1  xlix.  20. 
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commencement  of  a  new  era  of  peace,  concord,  and 
love,  had  foretold  that  its  outcome  would  be  to 
warp  the  human  intellect,  to  change  the  heart  of 
flesh  into  a  heart  of  stone,  to  let  loose  the  basest 
passions,  to  plunder,  to  outlaw  and  to  massacre  in 
the  name  of  religion,  to  put  out  the  light  of  the 
humanities,  and  to  bring  back  mankind  to  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism,  such  a  prediction  might  well 
find  its  accomplishment  in  the  scenes  through 
which  the  earth  has  passed  since  the  age  from 
which  you  assume  Messiah's  reign  to  have  begun." 

Such  a  protest  on  the  part  of  outraged  humanity 
would  scarcely  have  been  overstrained  in  the  cen- 
turies gone  by.  Happily  we  live  in  a  far  different 
social  atmosphere ;  but,  notwithstanding  a  more 
humane  epoch  has  arrived,  we  are  still  a  long  way 
off  from  the  Messianic  ideal  which  the  prophecy  of 
our  text  pourtrays  in  words  that  give  it  life  and 
shape.  Time,  on  its  march,  has  brought  men  to 
agree  on  many  matters  about  which  opinions  had 
long  been  divided;  but  the  older  the  world  has 
grown,  the  more  society  has  drifted  away  from  the 
prophetic  ideal  as  regards  unity  of  religious  belief 
and  of  outward  worship,  and  sects,  instead  of 
decreasing,  are  constantly  increasing  and  becom- 
ing more  and  more  divergent.  In  the  fifth  century 
St.  Augustine  enumerated  no  less  than  ninety 
"heresies,"  and  scarcely  had  a  century  passed 
since  Luther's  protestation  when  a  list  was  fur- 
nished by  Staphilus  and  Cardinal  Hosius  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  different  sects  of  Protestants. 

When  we  turn  to  that  part  of  the  text  which 
announces  the  complete  cessation  of  war,  the  ter- 
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rible  contest  now  being  waged  between  two  of  the 
leading  and  the  most  cultured  nations  of  Europe1 
painfully  admonishes  us  of  the  undefined  interval 
which  still  separates  us  from  the  promised  Messianic 
era.  Very  far  from  the  science  of  war  being  num- 
bered with  the  things  of  the  past,  the  inventive 
genius  of  man  and  the  improved  skill  of  the  arti- 
ficer are  being  more  and  more  taxed  to  increase  and 
to  intensify  the  appliances  for  making  war  more 
destructive  of  life,  and  for  aggravating  the  suffer- 
ings of  humanity. 

Precisely  similar  in  character  to  the  oracle  now 
under  consideration  is  the  Messianic  prophecy 
which  is  embodied  in  the  llth  chapter  of  Isaiah.2 
Here,  again,  the  inspired  seer  assigns  no  specific 
date  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction,  but  he 
hedges  it  in  by  distinctive  signs,  palpable  to  the 
senses,  of  Messiah's  advent,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prophecy.  The  first  sign  is  the  moral 
revolution  in  humanity,  when  strife  and  contention, 
whether  arising  from  personal  interests  or  differ- 
ences of  religious  belief,  are  to  end ;  when  the 
sword  is  to  rest  in  its  scabbard ;  and  when  gentle- 
ness and  love  are  to  prevail  throughout  the  earth.3 
The  second  sign  is  to  be  the  rallying  of  the  nations, 
unsought  and  uninvited,  around  Messiah's  banner, 
1BHT  D*13  \hto,  "  unto  him  shall  the  nations  seek,"4 


1  This  lecture  was  delivered  in  1870,  whilst  the  Franco-German 
War  was  raging. 

2  For  a  full  dissertation  on  this  prophecy,  see  "  Marks'  Ser- 
mons," vol.  ii.,  No.  vi. 

3  Verses  6,  7,  8,  9.  4  Verse  10. 
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and,  moreover,  His  reign  is  not  to  be  one  of  sor- 
row, suffering,  or  humiliation,  but  of  pre-eminent 
national  glory :  1133  inTOO  Simi,  "  And  His 
repose  shall  be  glorious."  l 

The  third  sign  is  to  be  the  second  ingathering 
of  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  people,  not  only  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  also  of  the  descendants 
of  those  Hebrews  who  composed  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,2  viz.,  the  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from 
Rehoboam,  and  are  popularly  described  as  "  the  lost 
tribes."  That  this  last  event  is  to  be,  not  the  out- 
come after  a  lapse  of  ages,  but  coincident  in  point 
of  time  with  Messiah's  advent,  is  raised  above  all 
verbal  controversy  by  reason  of  its  being  placed  in 
inseparable  connection  with  the  prophetic  words 
Kinn  DV1  PITH,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day." 

Every  attempt  made  by  critics  of  the  rationalistic 
school  to  explain  the  second  ingathering  of  Israel 
in  reference  to  the  return  of  the  Babylonian  exiles 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  utterly  fails.  It  was  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  who  were  en- 
abled to  avail  themselves  of  Cyrus'  proclamation, 
and  even  of  these  the  great  majority  preferred  to 
remain  in  the  Persian  dominions,  where  they  had 
been  born.  Of  the  ten  tribes  there  was  no  ingather- 
ing ;  for  they  had  ceased  to  exist  in  their  corporate 
capacity  long  before  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  deportation  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  to  Babylon.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
some  individual  descendants-  of  the  ten  tribes 

i  Verse  10.  2  Verses  11,  12. 
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might  have  found  their  way  to  Babylon  during  the 
period  of  the  captivity ;  but  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  of  the  return  even  of  a  remnant  of  any  of 
the  tribes  which,  on  the  accession  of  Rehoboam, 
renounced  the  rule  of  the  house  of  David.  They 
wholly  disappear  from  the  page  of  history  from 
the  time  of  Shalmanesar's  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Samaria.  By  what  stretch  of  ingenuity  can  the 
11  second  ingathering  "  be  made  to  fit  in  with  what 
took  place  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  with  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  prophecy  :  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  put  forth  His  hand 
a  second  time  to  collect  the  remnant  of  His  people 
which  shall  be  left  out  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Pathros, 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  Shinar,  Hamath,  and  from  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  And  He  shall  raise  a  banner 
for  the  nations,  and  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel, 
and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  "  ?  * 

With  respect  to  the  interpretation  called  "  ortho- 
dox," which  divides  chapter  xi.  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  accom- 
plished at  the  period  denominated  "  the  first  com- 
ing of  Jesus,"  and  the  other  to  be  fulfilled  at  the 
time  of  His  "second"  coming,  no  remark  need 
be  offered,  as  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  know  nothing  of  two 
Messianic  advents;  they  speak  of  one  only. 

Of  all  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  Jews  alone 
conceived  the  ennobling  idea  of  the  progress  of 
humanity.  They  turned  not  to  the  past,  but  they 

!xi.  11,  12. 
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looked  to  the  future  for  the  "  Messianic  "  or,  as  it 
has  been  poetically  called,  the  "  golden "  age. 
From  the  earliest  historical  date  the  Abrahamic 
race  was  invested  with  the  ennobling  destiny  of 
"  making  blessed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ;  " 
and  although  in  times  of  fierce  contention  between 
nations  and  races  a  narrow  idea  prevailed  that  the 
predicted  era  applied  to  one  people  only,  the  primi- 
tive truth  was  never  completely  obscured.  It 
shone  forth  in  the  beautiful  prayer  with  which 
Solomon  inaugurated  the  national  temple.  It 
found  expression  in  the  oracles  of  Isaiah  and 
Micah,  and  neither  the  servitude  of  Israel  under 
the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Seleucidse, 
or  the  Romans  tended  to  weaken  that  ennobling 
idea. 

The  more  troublous  the  age,  the  more  rife  per- 
secution grew,  the  more  pious  Hebrews  sought  and 
found  consolation  in  the  promises  of  their  sacred 
literature,  that  with  the  progress  of  humanising 
ideas  persecution  would  abate,  although  its  flame 
might  flicker  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the  crown- 
ing scene  of  the  moral  drama  would  be  played 
out,  and,  to  quote  the  exquisite  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  "  Mercy  and  truth  would  meet  together, 
and  righteousness  and  peace  would  be  joined  in 
embrace."  2  To  the  realisation  of  these  hopes  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the 
second  and  the  eleventh  chapters  of  his  book 
directly  point.  Whether  Messiah's  advent  implies 
the  birth  of  a  particular  personage,  or  whether,  as 

1  Gen.  xii.  3.  2  Ps.  Ixxxv.  10. 
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many  infer,  from  the  poetical  diction  in  which  some 
of  the  Messianic  passages  are  clothed,  it  describes 
the  conjunction  of  certain  events  that  are  to  act 
with  extraordinary  moral  power  on  mankind  in 
general,  must  be  considered  an  open  question. 
But  what  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  note  are,  that 
the  inspired  prophets  identify  Messianism  with  an 
age  of  universal  peace  and  concord,  and  when  love 
shall  have  become  the  sole  governing  principle  of 
humanity. 


VIII. 

ON  THE  PROPHECIES   OF  ISAIAH,  DENO- 
MINATED   ''MESSIANIC." 

SECOND  LECTURE. 
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"  Ask  for  thyself  a  sign  from  the  Lord:  ask  it  in  the  depths 
below  or  in  the  heights  above.  And  Ahaz  said,  I  will  not  ask, 
neither  will  I  tempt  the  Lord.  And  he  said,  Hear  now,  O  house 
of  David,  is  it  a  small  thing  on  your  part  to  weary  men,  that  you 
should  also  weary  my  God  ?  Therefore  the  Lord  Himself  will 
give  you  a  sign  :  Behold,  this  young  woman  hath  conceived  and 
is  bearing  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.  He  shall 
eat  butter  and  honey,  so  that  he  may  know  how  to  reject  what 
is  evil,  and  to  choose  what  is  good.  For  before  the  boy  shall 
know  how  to  reject  what  is  evil,  and  to  choose  what  is  good,  the 
land,  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art  in  fear,  shall  be  desolate."  — 
ISAIAH  vii.  11  —  16. 

THE  passage  just  quoted  does  not,  according  to 
Jewish  opinion,  come  within  the  category  of 
Messianic  prophecy  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  con- 
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strued  by  many  of  our  non-Israelite  brethren,  a 
consideration  of  its  meaning  cannot  be  regarded 
as  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  series  of 
lectures.  The  English  Bible,  which  differs  in  the 
translation  of  verse  14  from  that  which  I  have 
given  it,  makes  it  read  thus  :  u  Therefore  the  Lord 
himself  shall  give  you  a  sign ;  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call 
his  name  Immanuel."  The  Church  adopts  this 
rendering,  and  recognises  in  the  passage  three 
propositions  : — First,  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary ; l  secondly,  the  birth  of 
the  Messias,  or  "the  Christ;"  thirdly,  the 
divinity  of  the  Messias  who  is  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.  The  authorities  cited  in  support  of  these 
propositions  are  the  text  of  Isaiah  itself,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  the  following  passage  out 
of  the  initial  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  : — 
"  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  wise : 
when  as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph, 
before  they  came  together,  she  was  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Then  Joseph  her 
husband,  being  a  just  man,  and  not  willing  to 
make  her  a  public  example,  was  minded  to  put 
her  away  privily.  But  while  he  thought  of  these 
things,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  dream,  saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of 
David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife  ; 
for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy 


1  It  is  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
promulgated  during  the  papacy  of  Pius  IX.,  that  St.  Anna  con- 
ceived the  Virgin  without  sin.  Protestants  repudiate  that  dogma. 
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Ghost.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  He  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins.  Now  all  this  was  done, 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  a  virgin  shall 
conceive,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall 
call  his  name  Emanuel,  which  being  interpretated 
is,  God  with  us."  l 

To  assign  to  the  text-words  the  meaning  which 
they  convey  to  the  writer  of  Matthew  is  to  involve 
the  prophecy,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  in  the 
most  startling  perplexities.  Indeed,  there  are  some 
Christian  writers  who  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  initial  chapter  of  Matthew  is  not  genuine,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  gloss  which  it  gives  to 
Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  verse  14,  being  nowhere  else 
met  with  in  the  evangelical  writings,  but  also  be- 
cause Origen,  a  venerable  Church  Father,  mentions 
having  seen  a  Hebrew  (possibly  an  Aramaic)  copy 
of  Matthew,  of  which  the  initial  chapter  of  the 
modern  version  formed  no  part. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  rational  explanation  of 
the  passage  of  our  text,  we  have  to  consider  the 
precise  object  which  the  prophet  had  in  view  for 
giving  the  "  sign  "  mentioned  in  verse  14,  and  also 
whom  this  sign  was  intended  to  convince.  Evi- 
dently the  concern  of  Isaiah  was  with  the  present, 
or  what  was  very  soon  to  take  place,  and  certainly 
not  with  what  was  to  happen  in  the  remote  future. 
There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that 
King  Ahaz  had  such  an  insight  into  the  theology 

1  Matt.  i.  18-22. 
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that  was  to  spring  up  seven  hundred  years  and 
more  after  his  death  as  to  be  enabled  to  recognise 
in  the  prophetic  words  a  prediction  of  the  miracu- 
lous birth  of  Jesus.  The  object  of  the  sign  was  to 
convince  Ahaz  and  his  generation ;  and  therefore 
it  was  essential  that  the  conditions  which  the  sign 
involved  should  be  realised  in  the  present  and 
made  manifest  to  the  senses.  That  the  prophecy 
must  have  some  historical  significance  appears 
clear  enough  from  the  connected  sense  of  the 
chapter  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  it  is  for  the 
Biblical  critic  to  endeavour  to  identify  the  pre- 
diction with  some  scripturally  recorded  event,  or 
combination  of  events,  with  which  the  text-words 
fit  in,  and  where  they  find  their  realisation. 

All  this,  however,  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  ex- 
position which  the  Church  assigns  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  text.  It  puts  aside  the  important  fact  that 
the  message  with  which  Isaiah  was  charged  was  to 
Ahaz,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Judah ;  and  that 
the  events  which  it  predicted  were  to  take  place 
immediately,  or  after  a  very  brief  interval,  so  that 
Ahaz  might  himself  witness  them,  and  thereby  be 
deterred  from  confirming  his  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Assyria.  Neither  does  it  take  any  account 
of  the  announcement  that  the  promised  child  is  to 
be  born  in  a  few  months  (unquestionably  within, 
the  year),  and  that  the  political  changes  which 
are  to  ensue  are  to  be  brought  about  at  no  later 
distance  of  time  from  the  child's  birth  than  that 
which  will  find  him  old  enough  to  be  sensible 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  bitter  and  what 
is  sweet  to  the  taste.  These  are  facts  that  cannot 
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be  set  aside  nor  slurred  over,  because  they  are  in- 
separable from  a  rational  exposition  of  the  text. 

A  cursory  notice  of  the  political  condition  of 
Judah  at  the  time  when  Isaiah  was  charged  with 
his  message  to  the  king  will  materially  help  us  in 
discovering  its  purport.  The  powerful  Hebrew 
empire  which  David  had  bequeathed  to  Solomon 
was,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  rent  in  twain  by 
schism.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  had  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David, 
and  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the  north,  sometimes 
bearing  the  title  of  Samaria  or  Ephraim,  or  more 
commonly  Israel,  in  rivalry  and  in  antagonism  to 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  At  the  date  with  which 
the  prophecy  of  the  text  falls  in,  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  hastening  to  its  fall,  in  consequence  of 
the  frequent  attacks  made  upon  it  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  who  had  despoiled  Pekah  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  dominions  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  valley  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  at  that  period  had  risen  into 
importance,  and  its  reigning  sovereign,  Ilezin, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  ambition  and  rapa- 
city of  Assyria,  sought  to  strengthen  himself 
against  his  dreaded  foe  by  entering  into  a  close 
alliance  with  the  king  of  Israel.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  league  was  the  invasion  of  Judah 
and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility Pekah  hoped  to  add  to  his  own  dominions. 
When  the  news  spread  that  "  Aram  was  confede- 
rated with  Ephraim,"  l  Ahaz  was  greatly  terrified, 
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and  turned  to  Assyria  for  help  against  the  invaders. 
Now,  an  alliance  with  Assyria  was  totally  opposed 
to  the  interests  and  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  and  therefore  Isaiah  was  divinely 
charged  with  a  message  to  Ahaz  to  dissuade  him 
from  ratifying  the  compact  with  Assyria.  At  the 
same  time  the  prophet  was  to  assure  the  king  that 
God  Himself  would  watch  over  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  would  frustrate  the  hostile  measures  of 
the  leagued  sovereigns. 

Isaiah  meets-  Ahaz  at  the  end  of  "  the  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool,"1  whither  the  king  had  pro- 
bably gone  to  take  measures  for  preventing  the 
upper  reservoir  of  water  which  supplied  the  city 
from  falling  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  prophet 
delivers  his  message  to  the  king,  bids  him  to 
put  aside  all  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  capital, 
and  to  place  implicit  reliance  in  the  word  of 
God,  who  had  pre-ordained  that  the  purpose  of 
Rezin  and  Pekah  shall  come  to  nought.  "IDS  f"O 
Pl'nn  *6l  Dlpn  tib  D'nSx  ",  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  It  shall  not  stand,  and  it  shall  not  come 
to  pass."  2  Ahaz,  however,  having  no  faith  in 
any  help  other  than  that  of  an  arm  of  flesh,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  way  moved  by  the  prophetic 
message,  is  bent  on  the  Assyrian  alliance,  and  im- 
piously refuses  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
The  prophet,  returning  again  to  his  charge,  bids 
Ahaz  convince  himself  that  the  message  is  from 
God,  by  asking  a  sign,  or  some  sensible  evidence 

1  Verse  3.  2  Verse  7. 
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of  the  realisation  of  the  promise  which  is  held 
out.  hSyaf?  PDJPl  IN  PICKS'  payn,  "  Ask  it  from  the 
depths  below,  or  from  the  heights  above."  1  Ahaz 
replies  in  a  half-mocking  and  half-cynical  manner, 
"  ntf  HD3N  K^l  ^K8W  «S,  "  I  will  not  ask,  and 
I  will  not  put  God  to  the  proof."  2  On  which  the 
prophet  rejoins:  "Therefore,  God  Himself  doth 
give  thee  a  sign."  And  pointing,  as  the  definite 
prefix  PI  significantly  shows,  to  some  female 
present  (not  improbably  the  queen  herself),  he 
continues,  "  Behold,  this  young  woman  hath  con- 
ceived, and  she  shall  bear  a  son,  and  she  shall  call 
his  name  Immanuel  (meaning  God  is  with  us).  He 
shall  eat  butter  and  honey,  so  that  he  may  know 
how  to  refuse  what  is  bad  (to  the  taste),  and  how  to 
choose  what  is  good.  For  before  the  child  shall 
know  how  to  reject  what  is  bad,  and  choose  what 
is  good,  the  land  by  which  thou  art  now  dis- 
tressed shall  be  deprived  of  both  her  kings." 
Of  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  hereafter.  At  present  I  will 
only  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  predicted 
events  are  to  follow  close  on  their  announce- 
ment, since  the  rest  of  the  chapter  goes  on  to 
threaten  Judah  with  a  national  visitation  for  its 
apostasy. 

Compare,  now,  the  exposition  just  given  of  this 
prophecy,  considered  in  relation  to  the  historical 
events  of  the  age,  with  that  which  is  assigned  to 
it  by  the  Church,  based  on  the  gloss  furnished 
by  the  writer  of  the  initial  chapter  of  Matthew. 

1  Verse  11.  2  Verse  12.  3  Verses  14,  15,  16. 
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Here  not  only  the  Hebrew  word  n/tTty,  "  young 
woman,"  .is  changed  into  "  virgin,"  for  which 
Pl^irQ  is  the  only  Hebrew  word,  and  the  definite 
prefix,  n,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  prophet  distinctly  points,  is 
completely  ignored,  but  the  important  fact  that  all 
that  the  oracle  predicts  to  be  realised  in  the  pre- 
sent and  not  in  the  future,  is  designedly  put  out  of 
consideration. 

If  the  prophecy  of  the  text  be  interpreted  after 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  dealt  with  by  the  writer 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  its  meaning  would 
amount  in  substance  to  this,  that  Isaiah  was  sent 
to  warn  the  king  of  Judah  against  ratifying  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
to  promise  him  in  the  name  of  God  that  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  should  not  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
invaders  ;  that  Ahaz  had  no  faith  in  God,  and 
therefore  distrusted  that  the  promise  held  forth 
would  be  accomplished.  On  which  the  prophet 
said,  Demand  a  sign  as  a  condition  of  its  fulfilment  ; 
but  Ahaz,  still  resolved  on  the  alliance  with  Assyria, 
declined  to  ask  a  sign.  Whereupon  the  prophet 
rejoined  that  God  Himself  would  give  a  sign  that 
the  capital  of  Judah  should  be  saved,  and  that  ruin 
should  overtake  the  sovereigns  that  were  besieging 
it  ;  and  the  sign  given  was  that  a  child  was  to  be 
miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  mother,  and  that  the 
birth  was  to  take  place,  not  in  the  lifetime  of  Ahaz, 
when  he  might  convince  himself  of  the  fact,  but 
seven  hundred  years  and  more  after  he  should  have 
been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Puerile  and  absurd 
as  all  this  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  out- 
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come  of  the  exposition  given  by  Matthew.  It  was 
in  reference  to  such  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  Lessing  said,  "  The  more  tri- 
umphantly one  proves  to  me  Christianity  by  such 
expositions,  the  more  uncertain  of  its  truths  I 
become." 

As  I  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  English  Bible 
does  not  faithfully  render  the  Hebrew  of  verse  14, 
it  behoves  me  to  state  on  what  grounds  I  ven- 
ture to  challenge  the  correctness  of  its  translation. 
First,  the  noun  "  virgin  "  given  in  the  authorised 
version  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  nthy- 
The  Septuagint  is  justly  chargeable  with  incon- 
sistency in  its  rendering  of  MftSy-  In  Psalm  Ixviii. 
verse  26,  nfthy  is  represented  by  a  Greek  noun 
answering  to  "  young  woman,"  whilst  in  Isaiah, 
chapter  vii.,  verse  14,  the  self-same  Hebrew  word 
is  rendered  u  virgin."  Now  the  only  Hebrew 
word  that  properly  denotes  "  virgin"  is  piTlfQ — a 
recognised  fact  not  only  by  Jewish  lexicographers, 
but  also  by  Christian  scholars  of  high  repute.  On 
a  question  of  pure  philology,  we  may  well  call  in 
the  evidence  of  Gesenius,  himself  a  Christian,  and 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
Hebraists  of  the  past  generation.  In  his  Hebrew 
and  Latin  lexicon  we  find  the  following  definition 
and  remark  under  the  noun  nD7j7>  "  A  young 
woman  of  marriageable  age :  in  Greek  Neavts,  by 
which  word  nSira  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  26. l  It  is  used  also  of  a  youthful  spouse  re- 
cently married,  as  in  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  verse  14. 

1  Verse  25  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
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The  notion  of  a  virgin  state  is  not  that  which  this 
verse  conveys,  for  which  the  proper  name  is 
nSirn,  so  that  in  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  verse  14, 
the  LXX.  have  incorrectly  rendered  it  irapOevo^- 
neither  does  it  convey  the  idea  of  the  unmarried 
state,  as  Hengstenberg  has  endeavoured  to  maintain 
in  his  '  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament.' ' 

This  definition  of  n/^Sy  furnished  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Christian  scholar,  who  could  have  no 
leaning  to  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue,  might 
fairly  be  considered  decisive.  But  it  appears  to 
have  given  umbrage  to  a  rigidly  orthodox  Church- 
man, the  English  translator  of  Gesenius'  lexicon, 
and  to  have  moved  him  to  append  the  following 
note: — "  The  object  of  Gesenius  is  to  undermine 
the  opinion  which  would  assign  the  signification 
of  l  virgin '  to  this  word,  and  to  raise  a  dis- 
crepancy between  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  Terse  14, 
and  Matthew,  chapter  i.,  verse  23  :  nothing  which 
has  been  stated  does,  however,  really  give  us  any 
ground  for  assigning  another  meaning.  The 
ancient  versions,  which  gave  a  different  rendering, 
did  so  for  party  purposes,  while  the  LXX.,  who 
could  have  no  such  motive,  render  it  l  virgin '  in 
the  very  passage  where  it  must  to  their  minds 
have  occasioned  a  difficulty.  Alma  in  the  Punic 
language  signifies  '  virgin,'  as  Gesenius  rightly 
states  in  (  Thesaurus,'  on  the  authority  of  Jerome. 
The  absolute  authority  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
however,  quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  question  to 
a  Christian."  As  a  Biblical  gloss  or  foot-note  to 

1  See  Gesenius's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old 
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some  theological  work  this  might  not  be  inadmissi- 
ble ;  but  such  preaching  and  exposition  are  totally 
out  of  place  in  the  translation  of  a  lexicon,  which 
deals  exclusively  with  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
does  not  meddle  with  polemics.  It  shows,  how- 
ever, how  stoutly  theological  bias  is  disposed  to 
wrestle  with  philological  fact.  That  "  The  New 
Testament  is  quite  sufficient  to  settle  the  question 
for  a  Christian,"  is  a  proposition  that  we  have  no 
desire  to  debate.  What  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  the  noun  n/^Sy  has  been  faithfully 
rendered  by  the  writer  of  Matthew  and  by  the 
authorised  English  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  error  to  render  the  verb  Pnn, 
"  shall  conceive,"  as  if  it  unquestionably  occurred 
in  the  text  passage  in  the  future  tense.  PHf!,  in 
fact,  is  a  participial  form,  feminine,  and  is  here 
used  adjectively.  It  means  enceinte.  Participles 
such  as  rnn  and  TTT^  may  represent  either  time 
past  or  time  future  :  the  context  alone  can  decide 
which  of  the  two. 

Thirdly,  in  suppressing  completely  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  emphatic  or  demonstrative  PI  which 
is  prefixed  to  the  noun  r\fchy,  the  translators  of 
the  authorised  version  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  unfairness  at  least.  Putting  aside 
the  particular  meaning  of  the  noun  pl/b^j  to 
leave  untranslated  so  important  a  prefix  as  PI,  on 

Testament  Scriptures,  under  the  word  nD?y  and  appended  note, 
page  634. 
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which  the  sense  of  the  prophecy,  as  regards 
the  time  of  its  accomplishment,  mainly  depends, 
strengthened,  as  the  emphatic  H  is  by  the  pre- 
ceding demonstrative  particle  Pljjn^  betrays  either 
a  strange  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  or  a  disposition  to  subordinate  critical 
correctness  to  theological  prepossession.  In  Genesis, 
chapter  xix.,  verse  9,  the  English  translators  have 
shown  no  desire  to  ignore  the  significance  of  the 
particle  H,  but  have  rendered  the  passage  &O  "inxn 
1UD  "  This  one  fellow  came  to  sojourn" — singling 
him  out  in  a  very  pointed  manner.  Why,  it  may 
fairly  be  asked,  have  they  not  rendered,  agreeably 
to  grammar  and  usage,  nftSyPl  "  This  young 
woman,"  or,  if  they  preferred  to  give  a  different 
meaning  to  the  noun,  u  TJiis  virgin,"  so  as  to 
intimate  that  the  prophet  indicated  some  par- 
ticular person  then  and  there  present? 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  "  Christological  Interpretation 
of  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  Isaiah,"  dwells  emphati- 
cally on  the  name  of  "  Immanuel,"  1  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  promised  child,  and  recognises  in  it  a 
sure  indication  of  his  divinity.  He  says,  "  Both  the 
divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the 
immaculate  conception,  are  pointed  out  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  quoted  by  Matthew,  l  He  shall  be 
called  Stt  13Dy>'  literally  'the  strong  God  with  us,' 
similar  to  those  words  in  the  New  Testament,  '  The 
Word,  which  was  God,  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 

1  According  to  the  text  in  Isaiah,  the  mother  of  the  child  in 
question  was  to  call  her  son  "  Immanuel  "  ;  but,  agreeably  to  the 
gospel  account,  the  child  received  a  totally  different  name,  and 
that  too,  strange  to  say,  in  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy(!). 
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among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth'  (John  i.  14); 
God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  (1  Tim.  iii.  16). 
So  that  we  are  to  understand  '  God  with  us '  to 
imply,  God  incarnated — God  in  human  nature. 
Jesus  is  called  Immanuel,  or  God  with  us,  in  His 
incarnation;  God  united  to  our  nature,  God  with 
man,  God  in  man,  God  with  us,  by  His  continual 
protection ;  God  with  us  by  the  influence  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  the  preaching 
of  His  word,  in  private  prayer"  And  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  This  is  an  irrefragable  confutation  of 
every  argument  a  Jew  can  offer  in  vindication  of 
his  opposition  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  Such  is 
the  exposition  of  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  Church  of  the  meaning  of  "Immanuel"  and 
of  the  dogmas  which  that  name  embodies. 

In  the  next  lecture  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that 
if  the  principle  laid  down  by  this  writer,  that  the 
addition  of  the  name  Stf  (God)  to  an  ordinary 
person  constitutes  the  one  so  named  a  divinity, 
were  applied  to  the  Scriptures  throughout,  the 
Bible  would  be  to  us  something  very  different  from 
what  it  is.  It  would  not  discover  to  us  a  unity, 
nor  a  duality,  nor  even  a  trinity  of  Gods,  but  a 
polytheism  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Once  adopt  this  principle,  and  then  the  mono- 
theistic idea,  which  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of 
Sinai,  disappears,  and  a  pantheon  of  Gods  starts 
forth  from  the  book  of  revelation. 
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MINATED  "  MESSIANIC." 

THIRD  LECTURE. 

WE  have  now  to  consider  whether  the  assertion 
that  the  words  of  which  the  name  applied  to  the 
promised  child  is  composed  implies  that  the  in- 
dividual so  called  is  to  unite  in  himself  a  divine  as 
well  as  a  human  nature. 

It  could  have  hardly  escaped  the  observation 
of  any  one,  even  partially  acquainted  with  the 
original  Scriptures,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  with 
the  Hebrews  to  mark  by  the  addition  of  7K,  and 
occasionally  by  that  of  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton 
itself,  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  that  had  been, 
or  was  expected  to  be,  instrumental  in  working  out 
a  decree  of  the  Divine  will.  Of  this  fact  instances 
innumerable  might  be  cited  from  the  pages  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  mention  of  a  few  may  suffice,  first 
with  respect  to  things,  secondly  to  persons.  First, 
when  the  hand  of  Abraham  is  stayed  on  Mount 
Moriah  from  proving  his  faith  in  the  divine  word 
by  the  immolation  of  his  son,  he  commemorates 
the  merciful  charge,  Stf1  TJttn  h&  *]T  rhwft  Stf 
E>yn,  "  Lay  not  thy  hand  on  the  youth. 
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neither  do  him  any  harm,"  l  by  setting  up  on  the 
spot  an  altar,  which  he  names  nx*V  "?  "  Jehovah 
will  regard." 2  Again,  after  the  victory  won  by 
the  unwarlike  Israelites  at  Rephidim  over  the 
martial  Amalekites,  Moses,  who  ascribes  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy  to  the  hand  of  God,  hallows  the  field 
where  the  battle  has  been  fought  by  raising  on  it 
an  altar  bearing  the  appellation  of  ^D}  ",  "Jehovah 
my  banner." 3  Of  course  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  either  the  altar  of  Abraham  or  that  of  Moses 
was  a  divinity,  and  yet  both  are  called  after  the 
most  sacred  and  awful  name  of  Jehovah.  Also,  in 
the  33rd  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  term  ^p"|V  M  "Jehovah  our  righteousness," 
is  applied  by  the  prophet  to  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  "  In  those  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  abide  in  safety;  and 
this  is  the  name  by  which  she  (i.e.,  the  city)  shall 
be  called,  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness."  Here, 
then,  the  very  same  phrase,  which  theologians  of 
a  certain  school  imagine  to  invest  the  promised 


1  Gen.  xxii.  12.  2  Ib.,  verse  14. 

3  Exodus  xvii.  15. 

4  Verse  16.    The  same  phrase,  "  The  Lord  our  righteousness," 
occurs  also  in  Jerem.  xxiii.  7  ;  and  as  the  authorised  English 
version  would  needs  make  it  appear  that  the  phrase  employed  in 
the  latter  instance  denoted  the  divinity  of  the  personage  to  whom 
it  is  applied,  it  is  made  to  stand  out  in  bold  capitals,  thus  :  "  THE 
LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."    In  ch.  xxxiii.,  however,  where  the 
same  words  are  applied  to  Jerusalem,  the  capitals  disappear,  and 
the  phrase  is  given  in   smaller  type,  like  the  rest  of  the  verse, 
because  no  theological  advantage  could  be   reaped   out  of  the 
application  of  the  said  words  to  a  city. 
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Messiah  with  a  divine  character,  is  applied  to  a 
Hebrew  city. 

Secondly.  As  regards  the  interweaving  of  7N, 
(God)  with  the  proper  names  of  persons,  in- 
stances appear  in  the  names  of  Nathaneel  (7&OJ"0), 

Bazaleel  (787X3),  and  also  where  some  of  the 
letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  are  compounded 
with  the  name  of  the  individual,  as  Jonathan 
(paV),  or  Jonadab  (aW,  literally  "  God-given"), 
all  of  which  are  precisely  of  the  same  character 
and  import  as  7N  1322$?  (Immanuel).  If  ?K  13&y 
must  needs  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  divine  person- 
age, by  reason  of  the  appended  78$,  on  what 
grounds  should  the  attribute  of  divinity  be  with- 
held from  Samuel  (signifying,  "  Heard  of  God"), 
or  from  Elihu  ("He  is  God"),  or  from  Elijah 
("Jehovah  is  God")?  In  the  face  of  evidences 
like  these,  all  testifying  to  the  common  practice 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  compound  the  Divine 
name,  or  letters  of  it,  with  that  of  persons,  there  is 
surely  some  justification  for  the  remark  with  which 
the  preceding  lecture  closed,  that  if  the  canon  of 
criticism  employed  in  relation  to  the  words  7K  13/bJ7 
were  consistently  applied  to  the  Scriptures  through- 
out, polytheism,  and  not  monotheism,  might  be  set 
forth  as  the  outcome  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.1 


1  The  instances  cited  above  have  induced  Christian  commen- 
tators, including  some  of  the  most  orthodox  Churchmen,  to 
abandon  the  theory  that  ?K  1JDJJ  implies  that  the  person  so 
named  is  to  be  considered  as  a  divinity.  It  is  remarked  by 
Dr.  Pye-Smith,  "  that  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
gratitude  or  hope  of  individuals,  in  the  ancient  Scripture  times, 

i  2 
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There  is  nothing  in  prophetic  utterance  nor  in 
scriptural  record  that  enables  us  to  fix  with  any 
certainty  on  the  particular  woman  or  child  to  whom 
Isaiah  refers  in  his  message  to  King  Ahaz ;  nor  is 
certainty  in  this  matter  very  essential,  after  what 
the  Bible  tells  us,  that  the  promised  child  was  born 
shortly  after  the  giving  out  of  the  divine  oracle.     The 
real  value  and  test  of  the  prophecy,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  effect  it  was  intended  to  produce, 
resided  in  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.     Not  the 
person,  but  the  date,  constituted  the  primary  object 
of  what  Isaiah  was  charged  to  announce  to  Ahaz, 
in  order  to  satisfy  him  that,  without  any  help  from 
the  king  of  Assyria,  God   Himself  would  protect 
Jerusalem  and  defeat  the  schemes  of  those  who  were 
threatening  its  safety.     This  proposition  is  readily 
admitted  by  a  very  distinguished  non-Jewish  Bib- 
lical  scholar,  who  says,  "Any  son  of  Jerusalem, 
arriving  at  the  years  of  discretion  within  the  stated 
time,  would  fulfil  the  main  conditions  of  the  an- 
nouncement, and,  as  a  sign  of  divine  deliverance, 
might  receive  the  name  of  Immanuel." 

That  the  child  promised  by  the  prophet  was  born 

was  often  expressed  by  the  imposition  of  significant  appella- 
tions to  persons  or  other  objects,  in  the  composition  of  which 
divine  names  and  titles  were  frequently  employed.  These  are, 
therefore,  nothing  but  short  sentences,  declarative  of  some 
blessing  possessed  or  expected."  (Quoted  from  Wilson's  "  Illus- 
trations.") 

1  See  Lecture  V.,  by  James  Martineau,  on  "  The  Proposition 
that  Christ  is  God,  proved  to  be  false."  ("  Unitarianism  De- 
fended.") The  expositions  by  this  able  critic  of  Isaiah,  chap,  vii., 
have  been  occasionally  placed  under  contribution  in  the  present 
lectures. 
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during  the  lifetime  of  King  Ahaz  is  a  fact  on  which 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  Jewish 
expositors,  but  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  par- 
ticular young  woman  or  child  indicated  in  the  text 
passage.  According  to  some,  "  the  young  woman  " 
(H&Syn)  was  the  youthful  wife  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
child  was  the  prophet's  own  son,  mentioned  under 
a  different  appellation  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the 
book ;  whilst  others  hold  that  "  the  young  woman  " 
was  the  queen  of  Ahaz,  and  the  child  no  less  a 
person  than  the  royal  prince,  Hezekiah,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Judah.  Both  opinions  are 
entitled  to  consideration. 

It  should  seem  that  Isaiah,  whose  thoughts 
were  engrossed  in  the  fate  of  Judah  and  on  the 
perils  with  which  it  was  threatened  from  the 
growing  power  of  Assyria  and  its  thirst  for 
conquest,  gave  to  the  sons  born  to  him  such 
names  as  bore  a  reference  to  the  political  con- 
dition of  his  country  for  the  time  being.  Those 
who  maintain  that  the  child  whose  birth  is  an- 
nounced in  chapter  viii.,  verse  14,  was  begotten  by 
Isaiah,  assume  that  his  elder  son,  lit?*  *)K£f,  signi- 
fying "  a  remnant  shall  return,"  l  was  so  named  as 
to  indicate  the  speedy  return  of  some  Hebrew  cap- 
tives then  in  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  and  that  this 
son  was  born  before  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of 
chapter  vii.  ;  whilst  the  second  son,  mentioned  as 
Immanuel,  received,  in  addition  to  this  name,  the 
further  appellation  of  D  KTI  778?  ^!"!£,2  meaning 
"  the  plunder  will  soon  begin ;  the  booty  will 

1  vii.  3.  2  viii.  3. 
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quickly  be  carried  away."  Further,  that  this  name 
was  so  given  that  it  might  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  coming  event  when  "  the  riches  of  Damascus 
and  the  spoils  of  Samaria  would  be  taken  away 
before  the  king  of  Assyria."  This  exposition 
appears  to  gather  support  from  the  opening  verses 
of  the  8th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  predict  that 
the  predatory  invasion  will  have  been  accom- 
plished, W)  »3K  Nip  IJttn  VT  Ditto,  "  before  the 
boy  shall  know  how  to  call  my  father  and  my 
mother."  l 

The  destruction  of  Pekah  and  Rezin,  the  con- 
federated kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  was  plainly 
announced  by  the  prophet,  and  the  pledge  and  the 
precursor  of  the  event  was  to  be  the  birth  of  the 
promised  child ;  and  the  historical  records  of  the 
Bible  bear  testimony  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  prophetic  prediction.  The  Second  Book  of 
Kings  informs  us  that  Ahaz,  utterly  disregardful 
of  Isaiah's  counsel,  "  sent  messengers  to  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy  servant 
and  thy  son :  come  up,  and  save  me  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me.  And 
they  took  the  silver  and  gold  found  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house, 
and  sent  it  a  present  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria  hearkened  unto  him  •  for  the 
king  of  Assyria  went  up  against  Damascus,  and 
took  it,  and  carried  off  captives  to  Kir,  and  slew 
Rezin."  2 

1  viii.  4.  2  2  Kings  xvi.  7-9. 
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Of  the  fate  of  Pekah,  the  other  confederate,  the 
same  Scripture  historian  tells  us,  "  That  in  the 
days  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  came  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  took  Ijon  and  Abel- 
beth-Maachah,  ...  all  the  land  of  Naphthali, 
and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.  And  Hosea, 
the  son  of  Elah,  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah, 
the  son  of  Eemaliah,  and  smote  him  and  slew 
him."  l  Here  we  have  Scriptural  evidence  to  show 
that  the  conditions  attached  to  the  prophecy  of 
chapter  vii.,  that  Tinai  JH3  DNQ  ^H  JJT 


"Before  the  boy  shall  know  how  to  reject  what 
is  evil,  and  to  choose  what  is  good,  the  land  of 
whose  two  kings  thou  art  afraid  shall  be  deso- 
late," was  literally  accomplished  within  a  very 
short  time  from  the  date  when  the  divine  oracle 
was  pronounced. 

Of  those  who  recognize  in  the  promised  child 
Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz,  Kimchi 
occupies  a  prominent  place.  This  eminent  Biblical 
critic  identifies  the  child  spoken  of  in  the  9th 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  as  already  born,  with  the  one 
mentioned  in  chapter  vii.,  verse  14.  Expositors  of 
the  Unitarian  school  incline  to  the  same  opinion. 
They  do  not  suffer  the  probability  that  Hezekiah 
might  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  when 
Isaiah  pronounced  the  prophecy  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  exegesis  of  the  text,  because,  as  they 
contend,  the  prophet  speaks  in  the  past  tense, 
"  The  young  woman  is  enceinte"  Nay,  more,  they 

1  2  Kings  xv.  29,  30. 
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maintain  that  the  very  fact  that  Hezekiah  was 
already  born  would  confirm  rather  than  invali- 
date their  interpretation.  "  A  living  child  to  his 
parents,"  says  Martineau,  "he  was  yet  the  city's 
embryo  king.  What  sign  more  fitted  to  reassure 
the  terrified  and  faithless  monarch  than  this — that, 
ere  his  own  first-born  should  reach  the  years  of 
judgment,  his  twofold  enemy  should  be  cast 
down  ?  What  language,  indeed,  could  be  more 
natural  respecting  an  heir  to  the  throne,  of  whom 
great  expectations  were  excited  in  grievous  times  ? 
The  royal  city  dreamed  of  his  promised  life  with 
gladness :  he  was  the  child  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
hour  of  her  anguish  given  to  her  hopes  ;  in  after- 
years  of  peace  fulfilling  them." 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  my  hearers  will 
hardly  have  failed  to  recognise  how  much  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  gains  in  clearness  and 
coherence  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
events  which  have  just  been  quoted  from  the  his- 
torical records  of  the  Bible.  Construed,  however, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  the  prophecy  is  bereft  of  all  appreciable 
meaning,  and  is  involved  in  glaring  contradictions. 
No  theological  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  har- 
monize two  such  different  and  independent  events 
as  the  promise  of  the  birth  of  a  child  whose  living 
presence  and  visible  actions  are  intended  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  over  a  corrupt  and  faithless 
king,  living  at  the  time  when  the  prophecy  was 
given  out,  with  the  promise  of  a  child  whose 

1  "  Uiiitarianism  Defended,"  Lect.  V.,  p.  27. 
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birth  was  not  to  take  place  until  more  than 
seven  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  self- 
same king,  to  convince  whom  the  prophecy  was 
pronounced. 

The  inconsistency  is  so  startling  that  it  has  in- 
duced some  Christian  expositors  who  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  question  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  to  propound  the  theory,  that  whilst  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  has  a  primary  and 
immediate  sense,  it  may  also  have  another  sense  of 
a  secondary  and  remote  character.  This  attempt 
at  reconciliation  of  what  is  incapable  of  being 
reconciled  was  at  first  put  forth  tentatively  and 
apologetically  ;  but  later  Christian  writers  assert  it 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  it  were  a  clear  and 
undoubted  revelation  of  Scripture.  With  us  Jews, 
however,  a  theory  like  this  can  find  no  acceptance ; 
it  offends  our  common  sense,  and  it  grates  upon 
our  feelings  as  an  unhallowed  trifling  with  the 
text  of  Scripture.  We  regard  the  Bible  as  a  book 
which  teaches  the  things  that  are  set  out  in  its 
pages,  and  not  the  things  of  which  there  is  no 
mention  in  its  text. 

We  conform,  it  is  true,  to  some  ritual  prac- 
tices which  are  recommended  to  our  observance 
on  mere  Scripture  inference,  but  we  subscribe 
to  no  religious  doctrine  that  is  not  clearly  and 
unambiguously  enjoined  in  the  Bible.  Hence 
the  dictum  laid  down  by  the  renowned  Rabbi 
Joseph  Albo,  in  his  masterly  work,  "  DHpJ?  "l£D," 
that  no  one's  claim  to  be  considered  a  Jew  can  be 
disputed,  if  he  professes  belief  in  three  articles — 
the  existence  of  God,  the  revelation  at  Sinai,  and 
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the  imperishableness  of  the  soul,  all  of  which  are 
plainly  and  unequivocally  taught  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  We  totally  ignore  the  idea  that  the 
Bible  contains  verbal  mysteries,  as  far  as  doctrine 
is  concerned,  or  that  its  teachings  have  a  double 
sense,  the  one  primary  and  present,  the  other  mys- 
tical and  remote.  If  the  teachings  of  Scripture  are 
not  to  be  accepted  by  us  as  signs  of  the  ideas  which 
they  convey,  but  are  to  be  construed  as  meaning 
something  different,  nay,  decidedly  opposite,  or 
something  about  which  they  are  absolutely  silent, 
the  Bible  would  be  to  us,  not  a  revelation  of  light, 
but  a  message  of  perplexity,  an  enigma  incapable 
of  being  solved  by  human  intelligence.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  this  is  the  estimate  which  the  Psalmist 
forms  of  the  Scriptures:  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfection,  converting  the  soul "  ; l  "it  makes  wise 
the  simple";2  "  it  is  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a 
light  to  our  path."  3 

Divines  there  have  been  in  the  Church,  and 
esteemed  among  its  most  shining  lights,  who  have 
taught  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was 
designedly  enveloped  in  mystery  by  Isaiah  and  the 
other  Hebrew  seers ;  and  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  mysterious  veil  thrown  over  the  prophecies  is, 
that  if  the  doctrine  of  Incarnation  had  not  been 
partially  concealed  for  a  time,  no  Jew  would  ever 
have  been  gained  over  to  the  true  faith.4  Accord- 
ing to  Ignatius,  "  It  was  necessary  to  conceal  the 

1  Ps.  xix.  8.  2  Ibid.  3  cxix.  105. 

4  See  note  to  Lecture  V.,  by  Martiueau,  p.  21,  "  Oil  the  Pro- 
position that  Christ  is  God,  proved  to  be  false." 
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mystery  from  the  devil,  or  he  would  have  been  on 
his  guard,  and  defeated  everything."  l  "  By  these 
means,"  says  St.  Jerome,  "  the  vigilance  of  the 
devil,  who  expected  the  Messiah  to  be  born  in  some 
Jewish  family,  was  thus  defeated." 2 

Between  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  verses  1  to  16,  and 
ix,  5,  6,  there  is  a  close  and  inseparable  connection. 
The  latter  passage  is  rendered  by  the  authorised 
English  version  thus  : — "  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given  :  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of 
the  increase  of  His  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  His  king- 
dom, to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment 
and  with  justice  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  The 
zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this." 

The  first  verse  of  this  passage,  which  is  not 
exempt  from  difficulty,  has  been  variously  ren- 
dered by  different  translators.  Taj  Stf  J7V  vhb  is 
made  to  mean,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  "  Won- 
derful Messenger  of  a  great  counsel,"  etc.  Grotius 
renders  it,  "  Counsellor  of  the  mighty  God,  Father 
of  the  future  age,  Prince  of  Peace  ;  "  and  the  editor 
of  Calmet,  "  Admirable  Counsellor,  Divine  Inter- 
preter, mighty  Father  of  future  time,  Prince  of 
Peace." 3  I  venture  to  think  that,  keeping  as  closely 

1  Priestley's  "  Early  Opinions,"  Bk.  III.,  chaps,  iii.  and  iv. 

2  "  Patr.  Apost.,"  Le  Clerc's  Ed.,  notes. 

3  The  word  ?K  is  frequently  employed   in   the   Scriptures  in 
reference  to  judges  and  to  persons  of  note.     In  Exodus  xv.  15, 
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as  possible  to  the  original,  the  verse  might  fairly 
be  translated,  "  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a 
son  has  been  given,  on  whose  shoulder  the  govern- 
ment shall  rest  ;  and  he  shall  call  his  name  Wonder- 
ful Counsellor,  Mighty  Hero,  Father  of  the  age, 
Prince  of  Peace." 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  applied  the  passage 
under  consideration  to  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
and  they  held  it  to  be  a  clear  announcement  of 
his  divine  nature.  Christian  commentators  have 
expressed  surprise  that  no  reference  whatever 
should  have  been  made  to  this  passage  by  the 
Evangelists,  and  that  it  should  never  have  been 
quoted  by  them  in  support  of  the  teachings  they 
were  seeking  to  establish.  Why  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  New  Testament  may  reasonably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  arose,  and  even  long  before  it,  the 
opinion  was  common  amongst  the  Jews  that  the 
prophetic  words  of  Isaiah  ix.  5,  6,  as  well  as  those 
of  vii.  14,  applied  to  Prince  Hezekiah,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ahaz.  For  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  blending  together  in 
the  one  Haphtorah,  or  Sabbath  prophetic  lection, 
(as  they,  of  the  Askeenaz  Minhag,  continue  to 
do  at  the  present  time,)  Isaiah  vii.  1  —  6  and  ix.  5,  6, 


^N  is  properly  rendered  in  the  A.  V.,  "  Mighty  men  of 
Moab."  In  Isaiah  ix.  5,  Luther  translates  ?N  by  "  Held." 
Montanus  renders  IV  '2N,  "  Everlasting  Father  "  ;  but  he  tells 
us,  in  a  note,  that  this  translation  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
Church,  his  own  version  being  "  Pater  seculi  "  (Father  of  the 
age). 
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clearly  showing  that  they  considered  both  pasages 
to  refer  to  Prince  Hezekiah.  It  was  only  after  the 
Council  of  Nice,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  proclaimed,  that  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Isaiah  be°;an  to  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  newly 
established  dogma.  Commenting  on  the  fifth  verse 
of  the  ninth  chapter,  a  Unitarian  divine 1  forcibly 
remarks  that  to  apply  the  words  "Everlasting 
Father  "  to  Jesus  would  change  the  second  person 
of  the  Trinity  into  the  first,  or  else  oblige  the 
Church  to  give  up  the  distinctive  name  of 
"Father" — a  concession  destructive  of  the  whole 
doctrine. 

When  the  prophetic  words  of  chapter  ix.  5,  6, 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  context,  and 
with  the  notices  in  the  historical  Scriptures  which 
throw  light  on  its  meaning,  it  will  be  seen  how 
difficult,  nay,  how  impossible  it  is  to  reconcile 
the  conditions  attached  to  "  the  child  that  is  born, 
and  the  work  he  is  to  accomplish  in  his  princely 
capacity,  with  the  personal  history  of  him  whom 
our  Christian  brethren  regard  as  the  Messiah.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  prophet  speaks  not  of 
a  child  that  is  to  be  born,  but  of  one  who  is  then  in 
being,  and  who,  when  he  shall  be  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  is  to  effect  great  things  for  his  country, 
and  to  free  it  from  the  oppression  of  the  stranger. 
He  is  to  break  "the  yoke  of  his  burden  and  the 
staff  of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  as  in 
the  day  of  Midian."2  He  is  also  to  be  the  defender 
of  Judah  when  invaded  by  Assyria,  and  to  obtain 

1  James  Martineau.  2  ix.  3. 
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for  the  State  peace  and  security.  Can  there 
possibly  be  a  more  striking  misconception  of  this 
prophetic  prediction  than  to  apply  all  the  condi- 
tions which  the  princely  child  that  is  already  born 
is  to  accomplish,  to  an  age  distant  by  seven 
centuries  and  more,  and  to  confound  the  heroic 
exploits  of  the  potentate,  of  whom  the  prophet 
speaks,  with  what  is  related  of  the  personal  history 
of  Jesus  ? 

As  regards  the  passage,  chapter  ix.  5,  6,  Scripture 
is  its  own  interpreter,  and  it  is  only  needful  to 
consult  the  Biblical  narrative  in  order  to  discover 
how  much  that  is  predicted  in  the  chapter  in 
question  finds  its  accomplishment  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahaz. 
Ascending  the  throne  at  an  early  age,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  reformation  of  abuses  which  had 
long  been  undermining  the  State,  and  he  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  a  beneficial  change  in  the  spiritual 
and  the  political  condition  of  Judah.  "He  re- 
moved the  high  places,  destroyed  the  images,  and 
cut  down  the  groves "  ;  *  and  he  had  the  moral 
courage  to  destroy  the  brazen  serpent  (which  had 
long  been  venerated  by  Israel  as  a  relic  of  the  age 
of  Moses),  because  the  passion  for  idolatry,  that  had 
been  gathering  strength  under  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
had  converted  that  emblem  and  memorial  of  a  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  Providence  into  an  object  for 
superstitious  worship.  He  re-opened  the  temple 
for  divine  service,  reformed  the  priesthood,  and 
raised  the  national  religion  from  the  decrepit  state 

1  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
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into  which  it  had  fallen  under  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
By  his  "wonderful  counsel"  he  awakened  a 
religious  spirit,  not  amongst  his  subjects  of  Judah 
only,  but  he  al'so  moved  some  of  the  members  of 
the  lax  tribes  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Manasseh 
to  unite  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  celebrate  the  grand  festival  of  the  Passover  in 
its  pure,  ethical  spirit.  We  can  have  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  result  of  the  pious  labours  of 
the  king  than  that  which  is  borne  by  the  Hebrew 
chronicler,  who,  after  having  described  the  cele- 
bration of  Hezekiah's  Passover,  adds, 

DnSsn  Nnm  chpa  jwi  oyn 

"  that  when  the  priests  and  the  Levites 
arose  and  blessed  the  people  their  voice  was 
heard,  and  their  prayer  ascended  unto  heaven."  * 

As  a  political  ruler,  Hezekiah  ranks  in  the 
annals  of  Judah  as  second  only  to  David.  He 
freed  his  country  from  the  invasions  of  their 
border  foe.  the  Philistines,  whom  he  smote  "  even 
unto  Gaza  and  the  borders  thereof."  He  kept  in 
awe  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  he  was  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  army  of 
his  most  formidable  enemy,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
which  had  sat  down  before  Jerusalem,  and  to 
bring  back  to  Judah  the  blessings  of  peace.  Even 
Babylon,  a  State  that  had  then  risen  into  importance 
and  was  threatening  the  independence  of  adjacent 
countries,  sought  an  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Judah,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  congratulate  him 

1  2  Chron.  xxx.  2  Ib.,  verse  27. 
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on  his  recovery  from  a  perilous  sickness.1  Bearing 
in  mind  these  historical  facts,  we  need  not  go 
farther  down  the  stream  of  time  than  the  age  of 
Isaiah  to  find  the  predictions  of  the  seventh 
and  ninth  chapters  of  his  book  realised  in  the 
times  and  in  the  personal  history  of  Hezekiah. 

1  Isaiah  xxix.  1. 
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"Behold,  my  servant  shall  prosper  :  he  shall  be  high,  exalted, 
and  exceedingly  great.  As  many  were  astounded  at  thee  (his 
visage  being  so  much  more  marred  than  that  of  mankind,  and 
his  figure  more  than  that  of  the  sons  of  men):  so  shall  he  fill 
many  nations  with  joy  because  of  himself  :  kings  shall  close 
their  mouth  ;  for  they  shall  witness  what  has  not  been  told  them, 
and  reflect  on  what  they  have  not  heard. 

Who  could  have  credited  our  report  ?  and  on  whose  behalf  has 
the  power  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?  He  shall  grow  up  like  a 
tender  plant,  and  as  a  root  out  of  the  dry  ground  :  he  has  no 
form,  no  beauty,  so  that  we  should  regard  him  ;  and  no  appear- 
ance, so  that  he  should  afford  us  delight.  Despised  and  abandoned 
of  mankind,  full  of  sorrows,  and  inured  to  suffering  :  and  as  one 
from  whom  the  countenance  is  hidden,  despised  and  held  by 
us  of  no  account.  Surely  he  bears  our  infirmities,  and  is  bur- 
dened with  our  sorrows  :  we  accounted  him  stricken,  smitten  of 
God,  and  afflicted.  And  he  is  bruised  for  our  transgressions, 
lacerated  for  our  iniquities  :  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  is 
upon  him,  and  by  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  We  have  all  gone 
astray  like  lost  sheep  :  every  one  has  followed  his  own  evil 
course  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  visited  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all.  He  is  dragged  forth,  he  is  oppressed,  yet  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth  :  he  is  like  the  lamb  brought  to  the  slaughter,  and  dumb, 
like  a  sheep  before  its  shearers,  and  he  openeth  not  his  mouth. 
From  prison  and  from  sentence  he  was  taken,  and  who  of  his 
generation  spoke  of  him  ?  for  he  was  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
the  living.  On  account  of  the  transgression  of  my  people  they 
are  smitten.  And  he  placed  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and 
riches  in  his  deaths,  not  because  he  did  violence,  nor  because 
there  was  apostasy  in  his  mouth.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
increase  his  sufferings  :  though  thou  hast  abandoned  him  to 
punishment,  he  shall  behold  his  offspring,  he  shall  prolong  his 
days,  and  God's  will  shall  prosper  by  his  hand.  He  shall  meet 
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with  a  recompense  for  his  own  sufferings  :  my  righteous  servant 
shall  lead  by  his  righteousness  the  many  whose  punishment  he 
has  borne.  Therefore  will  I  assign  to  him  his  portion  amongst  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  powerful ;  because 
he  exposed  himself  to  death,  and  was  numbered  with  the  trans- 
gressors; and  because  he  hath  borne  the  sins  of  many,  and  hath 
prayed  for  the  transgressors." 

THE  above  section  is  not  considered  by  the 
majority  of  Jewish  expositors  to  come  within  the 
category  of  Messianic  prophecies  ;  but  as  it  is  held 
by  our  Christian  brethren  to  be  eminently  Messi- 
anic, and  as  it  is  in  this  character  that  it  is  con- 
stantly forced  on  our  notice,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  by  the  agents  of  the  Conversion  Society,  I 
could  not  well  avoid  passing  it  under  notice,  after 
having  dealt  with  some  of  the  foregoing  chapters 
of  Isaiah.  In  treating  at  the  present  time  on  this 
portion  of  Scripture,  which  has  afforded  such  a 
wide  field  for  theological  speculation,  I  am  happily 
enabled  to  avail  myself  of  the  learning  and 
critical  acumen  which  Professor  Theodores  has 
displayed  in  his  review  of  a  translation  of  and 
commentary  on  Isaiah  liii.,  by  a  converted  Jew,1 
who  claims  to  be  an  authority  for  the  genuine  ex- 
position of  that  chapter. 

Prior  to  entering  on  the  sense  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  text  passage,  I  would  fain  offer  a  word 
or  two  of  remark,  bearing  on  the  lectures  recently 
delivered  here  on  what  are  denominated  the 
" Messianic"  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Although 
they  were  addressed  exclusively  to  the  Synagogue 

1  Rev.  Mr.  Margoliouth.  See  "  Jewish  Chronicle,"  June  25, 
1847  ;  July  9,  1847  ;  July  23,  1847. 
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and  its  adherents,  they  seem  to  have  made  their 
way  to  some  extent  abroad,  and  to  have  called 
forth  strong  expressions  of  condemnation  from 
the  organ  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews.  In  the  "  Hebrew 
Christian  Inquirer,"  of  February  last,  I  am  roundly 
rated  for  having  presumed  to  challenge  the  appli- 
cation assigned  by  the  Church  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, although  my  reproving  critic  quotes  my 
own  words,  that  "  I  preach  to  Jews,  and  to  Jews 
only."  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  such  a  pro- 
test should  come  from  a  quarter  that  organizes 
a  propaganda  for  invading  the  consciences  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  employs  to  that  end  means  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  character.  The  conversion- 
ists  are  not  satisfied  with  inundating  us  with  tracts, 
which  certainly  do  us  no  harm,  but  their  mission- 
aries occasionally  intrude  themselves  into  our 
dwellings,  waylay  us  on  the  road,  and  even 
condescend  to  entrap  our  infant  children  on  their 
way  to  school,  and  endeavour  to  entice  them,  by 
sundry  gifts,  into  places  where  efforts  are  made  to 
lure  them  from  their  ancestral  faith.  Persons  who 
thus  act  would  have  little  cause  for  complaint  if 
such  conduct  on  their  part  aroused  a  disposition  to 
repay  like  for  like;  but  here  they  know  well 
that  they  are  secure.  It  is  not,  and  it  never  has 
been,  the  practice  of  Jews  to  force  their  theological 
opinions  on  others ;  indeed  a  Jew  would  recoil  at 
the  very  idea  of  an  attempt  to  make  children,  far 
too  young  to  think  for  themselves,  false  to  the 
faith  and  to  the  sacred  traditions  of  their  hearth. 
Surely  it  is  but  a  modest  demand  on  our  part  to 
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preach  to  our  youthful  congregants  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  our  inherited  creed — to  point 
out  to  them  the  wide  contrast  between  boldness  of 
assertion  and  poverty  of  argument,  and  how  far 
ahead  assertion  is  of  proof.  Impatient  as  our  con- 
versionist  neighbours  may  be  of  any  demur  to 
opinions  which  they  would  intrude  upon  us,  and 
in  the  most  objectionable  manner,  the  Jewish 
minister  will,  nevertheless,  have  regard  to  his 
vocation,  essentially  a  preceptive  one,  and  will  not 
yield  a  jot  of  his  equal  right  to  set  before  the  youth 
committed  to  his  pastoral  care  such  expositions 
of  Scripture  as  have  prevailed  in  the  Synagogue 
from  the  prophetic  age,  without  halting  to  con- 
sider whether  or  no  such  expositions  be  in 
conflict  with  opinions  held  outside  the  pale  of 
Judaism. 

Not  a  few  of  our  Christian  brethren  regard  the 
Scripture  section,  placed  at  the  head  of  these  lec- 
tures, to  be  on  a  level  of  importance  with  the 
records  of  the  evangelists.  Though  the  majority 
of  modern  Biblical  critics  of  the  Christian  school 
have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  give  up  this  section 
as  one  of  the  props  of  the  Church,  still  it  is 
regarded  by  many  as  embodying  a  clear  and  un- 
questionable prophecy  of  the  sufferings  and  the 
death  of  a  divine  Messiah.  It  is  quoted,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  detached  portions  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but,  as  is  remarked  by 
Gresenius,  "  they  differ  very  widely  from  each 
other  with  respect  to  its  interpretation,  and  this 
shows  that  the  apostolical  writers  were  guided  by 
extremely  lax  principles,  both  as  regards  the 
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exposition   and    the    application    of    the    Jewish 
Scriptures."  1 

Luke,  Mark,  and  John  are  quite  at  variance  with 
each  other  in  the  application  of  the  text  of  the  53rd 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
fourth  verse,  "  Surely  He  bears  our  infirmities, 
and  is  burdened  with  our  sorrows,"  which  the 
Church  interprets  to  mean  the  prediction  of  the 
expiatory  death  of  Messias  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, is  held  by  Matthew  to  apply  to  the  sick 
whom  Jesus  was  to  heal.  "  When  the  evening 
was  come,"  says  the  apostle,  "  they  brought  unto 
Him  many  that  were  possessed  with  devils;  and 
He  cast  out  the  spirits  with  His  word,  and  healed 
all  that  were  sick ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
was  spoken  by  Esaias  the  prophet,  saying,  Himself 
took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sickness."  2  It 
seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  only  vicarious 
significance  which  Matthew  attaches  to  the  pro- 
phetic prediction  resides  in  the  healing  of  the 
palsied  and  the  leprous.  True,  the  evangelist  here 
palters  with  the  original  text  of  Isaiah  by  sub- 
stituting "  himself"  for  "  he  "  ;  but  this  is  a  thing 
of  very  common  occurrence  with  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  who,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
foregoing  lectures,  discover  great  licence  in  their 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Of  all 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Paul  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  familiar  with  the  original 
Biblical  text,  albeit  he  takes  strange  liberties  with 


1  See  "  Messianic  Interpretation  of  Isaiah  lii.  13 — liii.  12." 

2  Matt.  viii.  16. 
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it,  when  citing  it  in  support  of  the  theological 
opinions  he  is  propounding.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  his  dealing  with  the  53rd  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  when  he  throws  all  the  energy  of  his  nature 
into  the  endeavour  to  establish  on  Scriptural 
grounds  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  death  and 
atonement  of  Jesus.  v 

It  is  on  this  very  chapter  that  later  Christian 
teachers  chiefly  fix  and  stamp  this  doctrine  with 
a  threefold  emphasis.  For  this  they  assign  the 
following  reasons : — That  it  was  adopted  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  as  predictive  of  Messias  ; 
that  all  Christian  theologians,  much  as  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  other  matters,  unanimously 
concur  in  this  exegesis  as  the  only  rational  one  of 
which  the  Hebrew  text  admits ;  and  that  all  the 
early  Jewish  expositors  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  a  suffering  Messiah  is  the  subject  of 
the  prediction  of  Isaiah  liii. 

With  respect  to  the  first  proposition,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  that  the  exegetical  application 
by  the  apostles  and  sundry  narratives  of  the  New 
Testament  of  Jewish  prophecy  can  have  no  weight 
with  us  Jews.  "  The  investigation  of  the  coinci- 
dences between  the  prophecies  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,"  says  Professor  Theodores,  "  is  no  part  of 
my  task,  because  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  incapable  of  settling  a  disputed  point  in  a 
Christian  controversy  against  Judaism.  I  do  not 
assert  the  Gospels  to  be  false  ;  indeed,  I  am  spared 
the  necessity  of  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  their 
genuineness.  All  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  they 
do  not,  in  the  estimation  of  Jews,  furnish  the 
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necessary  evidence  for  enforcing  our  conviction. 
We  Jews  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  same 
spirit  as  intelligent  Christians  read  the  Koran,  the 
Vedas,  or  the  Talmud.  We  admit  their  historical 
evidence  in  such  cases  only  as  are  inaccessible  to 
the  influence  of  a  dogmatic  bias,  and  this  is  very 
far  from  being  the  character  of  the  '  accommoda- 
tions'  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  to  the 
New  Testament  history." 

Touching  the  second  proposition,  that  all  emi- 
nent Christian  theologians  agree  in  the  exposition 
which  the  Church  adopts  of  the  fifty-third  chapter 
of  Isaiah,  it  is  only  needful  to  observe  that,  even  if 
the  assertion  were  true  and  based  on  fact,  it  could 
make  little  or  no  impression  on  the  Jewish  mind. 
But  it  is  absolutely  untrue  and  opposed  to  fact.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  patent  that  the 
Christian  commentators,  who  stand  at  the  summit  of 
Biblical  criticism,  are  totally  opposed  to  the  exe- 
gesis adopted  by  the  Church.  A  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  drawn  between  the  Biblical  criti- 
cism which  is  based  on  grammar,  philology,  and 
logic  and  that  which  is  arbitrarily  assumed  on  the 
faith  of  tradition  or  on  creeds  elaborated  by  oecu- 
menical councils.  Very  different  from  the  Biblical 
commentators  of  the  modern  school,  the  early 
Church  fathers,  to  whom  criticism  was  unknown 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  modern 
times,  paid  little  attention  to  argument,  and  less 
still  to  the  protests  of  reason ;  but  enforced  their 
dogmatic  decisions  through  the  intervention  of  the 

1  See  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  June  25,  1847,  p.  170. 
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secular  arm.  Whatever  scholars  now  recognise  as 
Scriptural  exegesis,  based  on  the  true  principles  of 
criticism,  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth  among 
Jews  as  among  Christians.  If  we  except  the  exe- 
getical  works  of  the  accomplished  Rabbi  Saadia,1 
who  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age,  bibli- 
cal criticism  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  prior  to 
the  twelfth  century. 

Whilst  paying  the  tribute  of  veneration  due  to 
names  such  as  those  of  Origen,  Clement,  and 
other  early  patristic  writers,  we  cannot  adopt  their 
system  of  exegesis.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  Pro- 
fessor Theodores  that  "  the  minds  of  these  authors 
were  formed  and  their  prepossessions  were  steeped 
in  the  fantastic  speculations  of  the  allegorising 
schools  of  Alexandria.  These  fathers  utterly  re- 
jected the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture  in  favour  of 
its  figurative  application.  They  recognised  in  the 
Mosaic  religion  grounds  for  establishing  a  belief  in 
incantation,  demoniacs,  malevolent  influences  in  the 
forms  of  angels  and  devils,  as  well  as  in  the  trans- 
migration of  souls.  Men  enwrapt  in  such  ideas  are 

1  Rabbi  Saadia  ben  Joseph  was  born  at  Fayyoum,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  892.  His  versatile  acquirements  brought  him  under  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity  (Sni?3  K""l),  at 
Sora,  whither  Saadia  was  called,  and  soon  had  bestowed  on  him 
the  distinguished  title  of  "  Gaon."  He  was  the  author  of  a 
library  of  works  grammatical,  philosophical,  and  exegetical,  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  which  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
floods  of  time.  As  a  scholar  and  biblical  expositor  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mussulmans,  as  well  as  by  the  learned  of  his 
own  community.  A  list  of  his  productions  is  furnished  by  the 
erudite  Rabbi  Rapoport,  in  the  D'nyn  H»3  (1829).  Saadia 
died  in  942,  in  his  fiftieth  year. 
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ill-suited  for  guides  in  the  work  of  calm  and  logical 
interpretation  based  on  the  plain  and  unvarnished 
text,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  with  grammarians  and  scholars  like 
Grotius,  Gesenius,  Doderlein,  and  Schleiermacher." 

Nevertheless  this  metaphorical  system  of  inter- 
preting the  Old  Testament  text  is  held  in  venera- 
tion by  many  modern  expounders  as  a  valuable 
heritage  of  the  early  Church,  and  is  employed  by 
them  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  continue  to 
build.  Amongst  the  early  patristic  writers  were 
men  distinguished  for  great  breadth  of  learning, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  intended  all 
which  they  imported  into  their  commentaries  to 
carry  the  stamp  of  genuine  Scriptural  interpreta- 
tion. Much  that  is  found  in  their  writings  bears 
the  impress  of  a  mode  of  thinking  peculiar  to  an 
age  when  reason  was  excluded  from  control  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  when  dogmas  were  pro- 
pounded without  much  thought  being  bestowed  on 
any  rational  evidence  capable  of  supporting  them. 

No  one  ranks  higher  amongst  the  Biblical 
scholars  who  have  shed  lustre  on  the  Church  than 
Grotius.  He  flourished  in  an  age  when  controversy 
was  rife  upon  prophetic  exegesis,  and  more  especi- 
ally about  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  De- 
voutly attached  to  the  Church,  and  aware  as  he 
must  have  been  of  the  peril  involved  in  dissenting 
in  the  smallest  degree  from  its  recognised  teachings, 
Grotius  would  have  readily  given  in  his  adhesion, 
if  he  could,  to  the  evangelical  exposition  of 
Isaiah  liii.  But  conscience  compelled  him  to 
differ  from  that  interpretation,  and  to  assert  his 
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belief  that  Jeremiah  is  the  only  personage  whose 
history  fits  in  with  that  prophecy. 

A  later  eminent  Christian  critic,  Doderlein,  has 
supplied  two  expositions  of  Isaiah  liii. ;  and  he 
describes  the  one  as  having  been  written  by 
him  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  which,  in  his  character  as  a  Church 
divine,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  uphold. 
His  other  or  second  exposition  he  calls,  strangely 
enough,  "  anti- Christian,"  and  in  conformity  with 
Jewish  opinion,  and  which  is,  as  he  candidly 
admits,  st  based  on  the  study  of  the  prophet 
himself."  There  is,  therefore,  great  force  in  the 
question  raised  by  Professor  Theodores,  "  What 
can  be  more  natural  than  that  we  Jews,  on  whom 
Christian  orthodoxy  has  no  claim,  should  consider 
it  a  loss  of  time  to  apply  our  criticism  of  this 
prophetic  chapter  to  the  accommodation  of  New 
Testament  history,  when  the  supporters  of  Christian 
orthodoxy  are  themselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  interpretation  based  on  the  study  of 
the  prophet  himself  is  decidedly  anti-Christian."1 

Another  Christian  scholar,  Gesenius,  has  some- 
thing to  say,  which  is  well  worth  recording,  in  the 
way  of  accounting  for  the  uncritical  and  incon- 
sistent application  which  the  Church  has  made  of 
the  prophetic  section  under  notice.  "  The  New 
Testament  writers,"  he  remarks,  "were  fond  of 
comparing  the  unhappy  just  man  so  often  described 
in  the  Psalms  with  the  suffering  Christ ;  and  as 
they  considered  the  Book  of  Psalms  itself  as  pro- 

1  See  "  Jewish  Chronicle,"  June  25,  1847. 
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phetic  of  Christ,  it  naturally  occurred  to  them,  on 
account  of  some  apparent  resemblance  of  condition 
between  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  history 
of  Jesus.  .  *  Hence,"  he  continues,  "the 

innumerable  quotations  from  this  chapter  in  the 
New  Testament,  though  it  must  be  confessed  with 
diverse  interpretations,  which  show  how  very 
loosely  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  applied 
to  the  New.  Still  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  pass 
as  a  prediction  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus, 
and  on  the  following  grounds  : — First,  because  the 
Messianic  application  which  the  New  Testament 
makes  of  the  prophecy  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
this  is  the  historical  sense  of  the  chapter,  as  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  New  Testament  writers  to  apply 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  their  historical  sense.1  Secondly,  because 
there  are  many  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  liii.  which  find  no  accomplish- 
ment whatever  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  Thirdly, 
because  it  is  evident  that  l  the  servant  of  God,'  of 
whom  the  prophecy  speaks,  is  the  same  with  that 
referred  to  in  xlii.  1 — 7 ;  xlix.  1 — 9  ;  1.  4 — 10 ;  and 
li.  1 — 3.  Fourthly,  that  the  name  of  l  servant  of 
God '  is  in  no  instance  applied  to  the  Messiah ;  and 
that  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  would  have 
been  found  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  pre- 

1  "  The  Old  Testament  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  New." 
(Dr.  Jowett,  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  382.)  "  No  other  science 
of  hermeneutics  is  possible  but  an  inductive  one,  based  on  the 
language  and  thoughts  and  narratives  of  the  sacred  writers." 
(Ibid.,  p.  378.) 
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vailing  ideas  with  respect  to  Messiah  at  the  time 
when  the  prophecy  was  delivered.  Fifthly,  to 
adopt  a  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  prophecy 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  the  whole  chap- 
ter as  relating  to  the  future,  which  the  grammar 
of  the  language  does  not  admit.  The  suffer- 
ings, the  misery,  and  the  death  of  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  are,  on  the  contrary,  represented  as 
entirely  past,  every  verb  being  in  the  preterit, 
whilst  his  triumph  and  exaltation  are  alone  de- 
scribed in  the  future.  Lastly,  to  admit  the  evan- 
gelical interpretation  of  the  prophecy  would  destroy 
the  connection  between  chap.  liii.  and  the  rest  of 
the  book,  from  chap.  xl.  to  Ixvi.,  where  the  subject 
is  everywhere  one  and  the  same."  l 

Such  are  the  views  propounded  by  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  Hebrew  scholars  and  Biblical 
critics  of  whom  the  Church  can  boast.  The  same 
opinions  are  avowed  by  another  Christian  divine, 
Schleiermacher,  in  his  remarkable  work,  tl  Der 
christliche  Glaube."  He  goes  even  to  greater 
length  than  Gesenius,  and  he  impresses  on  the 
missionaries  of  his  times  "  that  it  never  can  be 
proved,  and  never  will  be  proved,  that  the  Hebrew 
prophets  foresaw  Christ,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
as  it  has  been  developed  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity. "  To  prove  Christ,"  he  adds,  "to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  from  the  prophecies  is  an 
impossibility ;  and  all  the  zeal  which  has  been 
devoted  to  the  task  of  discovering  for  this  doctrine 
prophecies  or  types  which  are  applicable  to  acci- 

1  "  Translation  and  Commentary  on  Isaiah." 
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dental  secondary  circumstances  in  the  personal 
history  of  Jesus  must  be  considered  as  a  failure 
(Missgriff)" 

Here,  then,  we  have  abundant  evidence,  showing 
how  totally  opposed  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
Christian  scholars  and  divines  are  to  that  attempt 
at  torturing  chapter  liii.  of  Isaiah  into  compliance 
with  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Many  other  instances  might  be  given, 
including  the  erudite  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  but 
enough  has  been  advanced  to  negative  the  asser- 
tion that  Christian  teachers  and  scholars  unani- 
mously concur  in  adopting  the  apostolic  application 
of  chap.  liii.  of  Isaiah. 


XI. 

ON  ISAIAH  LII.  13  TO  LIII.  12. 
SECOND  LECTURE. 

THE  foregoing  lecture  concluded  with  an  examina- 
tion into  the  second  proposition  advanced  by 
Christian  writers  in  support  of  the  application  of 
Isaiah  liii.  to  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  viz.,  "  That  all  Christian  theologians, 
much  as  they  differ  from  each  other  in  other 
matters,  unanimously  concur  in  this  exegesis  as 
the  only  rational  one  of  which  the  Hebrew  text 
admits;  "  and  I  endeavoured  to  show  how  com- 
pletely that  proposition  was  negatived  by  the  logic 
of  fact. 

I  have  now  to  deal  with  the  third  proposition, 
"  That  all  the  early  Jewish  expositors  were 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  suffering  Messiah 
is  the  subject  of  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  liii." 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  state- 
ment, which  probably  originated  in  ignorance ; 
but,  like  many  other  things  that  are  untrue,  it  has 
been  so  often  repeated  that  it  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  an  acknowledged  and  incon- 
trovertible fact.  Some  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  whatever  is  widely  believed  and  accepted  must 
have  some  root  in  truth ;  and  it  was  well  said  by 
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Dugald  Stewart  that  the  only  way  by  which  one 
may  hope  to  destroy  an  error  is  to  trace  it  to  its 
source.  In  respect  to  the  matter  in  question, 
Professor  Theodores  considers  "the  real  source  of 
the  error  into  which  not  only  rabid  fanatics  have 
fallen,  but  also,  strange  to  say,  such  distinguished 
men  as  Buxtorf,  Bossuet,  Leslie,  Wiseman,  David- 
son and  McCaul  resides  in  the  fact  of  Jonathan 
(|J"OV)  having  paraphrased  the  word  H2y  by  "  my 
servant,  the  Messiah."  Hence,  the  fathers  of  the 
Synagogue  have  been  claimed  as  having  adopted 
the  Christian  view  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  liii. 
on  no  ground  other  than  that  of  the  paraphrase 
of  a  single  word  by  a  Targumist.1  The  comments 
on  Biblical  expressions  as  they  appear  in  the 
Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Midrashim  have 
no  high  exegetical  importance ;  but,  so  far  as  criti- 
cism is  concerned,  they  may  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  quotations  of  passages  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  they  are  reproduced  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  same  looseness  of  making  quo- 
tations which  we  remark  in  the  New  Testament 
writers  has  its  parallel  in  the  records  of  the  Talmud. 
The  object  of  both  is  to  find  some  phrase,  or 
member  of  a  phrase,  which  they  may  produce  in 

1  A  careful  reader  of  Jonathan's  version  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  all  the  glories  prophesied  in  this  chapter  of  Isaiah  are  set 
down  by  Jonathan  for  the  servant,  Messiah,  and,  through  His 
merit,  for  the  Hebrew  people,  but  not  any  of  the  tribulations  ; 
these  are,  on  the  contrary,  reserved  for  the  persecutors  of  Israel. 
"  It  is  idle,"  says  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  "  to  quote  Jonathan 
as  a  witness  to  the  Christian  interpretation,  unless  his  conception 
of  the  Messiah  were  ours."  ("  Essays  and  Reviews,"  p.  72.) 
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support  of  a  theory  which  they  desire  to  establish. 
When  the  Scriptural  passage  would  fail  of  the 
object  intended  to  be  served,  only  so  much  of 
it  is  laid  under  contribution  by  the  writer  or 
teacher  as  answers  his  purpose.  Instances  of  this 
irreverent  trifling,  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  sanctity  of  the  Scriptural  text  have 
been  exhibited  in  some  of  the  earlier  lectures  in  the 
present  volume,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  confess  that 
the  Talmud  is  not  free  from  the  same  charge.1 

Whatever  be  the  errors  into  which  conversionists 
in  general  fall  by  reason  of  ignorance,  they  are 
completely  outstripped  by  Jewish  converts,  who 
deliberately  and  designedly  falsify  facts,  and  put 
words  into  the  mouths  of  Hebrew  authors  which 
they  never  uttered,  and  attribute  to  them  motives 
of  conduct  of  which  they  never  dreamed.  For  an 
exemplification  of  this  patent  fact,  I  take  leave 
again  to  quote  Professor  Theodores  in  his  strictures 
on  "A  New  Translation  and  Commentary  on 
Isaiah  liii.,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Margoliouth — "  Such 
a  specimen  of  his  class,"  says  the  Professor,  "  we 

1  When  the  Talmud  seeks  to  enforce  the  custom  of  early 
burials  of  the  dead  on  Scriptural  grounds,  it  quotes  from 
Deut.  xxi.  23,  Kinn  DV3  irupn  imp,  "  You  shall  surely  bury 
him  on  that  day."  It  takes  no  heed,  however,  of  the  context, 
which  applies  exclusively  to  a  malefactor  who  has  been  publicly 
executed.  (See  Talm.  Bab.  Sanhed.,  fol.  46a,  in  accordance 
with  Mishna  Sanhed.,  chap.  vi.  5.)  The  Talmudical  system  of 
exegesis  is  justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  hermeneutical  rules, 
known  as  the  7  Midoth  of  Hillel,  the  13  of  R.  Joshua,  and  the 
32  of  R.  Elieser  ben  Jose  Ha-Gelili.  The  corresponding  plea 
in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  advanced,  e.g.,  in  the  Kattalage 
of  Surenhusins,  is  only  here  and  there  satisfactory. 
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have  in  a  modern  convert,  who  professes  himself 
an  accomplished  Talmudist,  and  who  on  that 
ground  claims  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  true 
genuine  exposition  of  Isaiah  liii.  He  sets  out 
with  the  modest  assertion  that  he  alone  is  capable 
of  expounding  to  the  Jewish  mind  this  obscure 
prophecy,  and  that  he  feels  it  is  reserved  for  him 
to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  bring  them  over  in  a  body  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church.  He  laments  that  the  "  London 
Society  "  should  have  made  so  little  progress  in  its 
missionary  task  with  the  Jews  ;  and  this  failure  he 
attributes  to  the  ignorance  of  the  whole  body  of 
non-Hebrew  missionaries  on  the  subject  of  Rab- 
binical literature.  As  to  the  Jewish  commentators, 
who  may  be  pronounced  the  fathers  of  Biblical 
criticism,  he  classes  them  altogether  as  wilful 
designers,  having  one  common  object,  which  is,  to 
misrepresent  the  meaning  of  Scripture.  He  asperses 
alike  the  writers  of  the  Synagogue  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  Church,  and  he  gives  his  own 
warranty  for  the  infallibility  of  his  exegesis. 
He  tells  us  that  scriptural  interpretation  has  gone 
through  many  changes  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  he  marks  four  periods :  the  first  from  the  age 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Ouziel  to  that  of  Rashi ;  the 
second  period  he  extends  to  the  time  of  Luther ; 
the  third  reaches  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  fourth  he  inaugurates  with  the 
establishment  of  the  London  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews." 

11  A  history  of  Jewish  interpretation,"  says  he, 
"  might   show  how  often  their  doctors  [I  give  his 
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words  without  making  myself  responsible  for  his 
grammar]  and  Rabbins  varied  their  arguments 
and  objections  against  Christianity.  The  fifty- 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  was 
invariably  interpreted,  up  to  the  time  of  Rashi,1  as 
describing  the  sufferings  of  Messiah.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  frequent  allusion  being  made  to  it  by 
Christian  divines  in  their  controversies  with  Jews, 
which  the  Rabbins  found  inconvenient  to  answer, 
they  determined  to  throw  overboard  all  the  former 
interpretations  of  that  chapter,  and  palmed  on  it 
several  new  ones,  all  of  which  are  exceedingly 
meagre  and  inconsistent." 

As  the  Conversion  Society  has  published  at  its 
own  expense  Mr.  Margoliouth's  book,  Professor 

1  Solomon  b.  Isaac,  surnaraed  Rashi  (v/K'l),  also  V^*,  an^ 
occasionally  (particularly  by  Christian  writers)  Jarchi  ('PTV), 
was  born  at  Troves  in  Champagne,  in  1040,  the  same  year 
with  Gershon  b.  Yehuda,  surnamed  Maor  Ha-Gola  (luminary 
of  the  captive  Synagogue).  His  thirst  of  knowledge  prompted 
him  to  visit  not  only  the  neighbouring  countries,  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  also  the  remote  regions  of  Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Persia,  &c.  After  seven  years  spent  in  travel,  he  devoted 
himself  to  rabbinical  studies  in  hia  native  town,  to  which  he 
attracted  numerous  disciples  from  the  German  provinces  and 
other  localities.  The  range  of  his  learning  was  most  extensive, 
including  medicine,  astronomy,  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  every  part  of  Hebrew  lore,  Biblical 
and  traditional,  on  the  literature  of  which  he  wrote  commen- 
taries which  have  remained  indispensable  guides  for  the  scholars 
of  the  Synagogue  to  this  day.  Rashi  had  no  sons,  but  three 
daughters,  whom  he  married  to  three  distinguished  disciples. 
He  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Talmudical  learning 
in  the  north  of  Europe.  He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  on 
Thursday,  29th  Tammuz,  1105.  (I.  Fiirst,  "  Bibl.  Jud.") 

L2 
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Theodores  naturally  infers  that  the  committee  of 
that  society  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  it 
contains  have  a  foundation  in  truth.  Not  so, 
however,  since  truth  lies  in  the  very  opposite 
direction. 

Rabbi  Saadia  Hagaon  preceded  Rashi,  or  Jarchi, 
as  he  is  sometimes  named,  by  nearly  two  centuries ; 
and  he,  as  it  is  well  known,  interpreted  chap.  liii. 
precisely  as  the  distinguished  Christian  scholar, 
Grotius,  in  reference  to  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  which  is  of  earlier  date 
still,  the  prophecy  is  considered  to  accord  in  many 
respects  with  the  trials  of  Moses.  In  Midrash 
Rabba,  it  is  for  the  most  part  interpreted  of  Israel 
as  a  nation  (and  with  much  probability,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  sequel),  represented  under  the  figure 
of  an  individual ;  and  although  the  Targum  takes 
precedence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  several  autho- 
rities just  mentioned,  it  construes  the  prophecy  as 
predicting  the  sufferings  of  Israel  during  the  cap- 
tivity, and  also  the  glorious  future  that  awaits 
Israel  in  the  Messianic  age.  What  then  can  be 
more 'worthless  than  the  assertion  that,  up  to  the 
time  of  Rashi,  the  Jews  invariably  interpreted 
Isaiah  liii.  as  prophetic  of  the  sufferings  of  Messiah? 

It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  no  exegesis, 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  of  this  famous  chapter 
fits  in  completely  with  every  verse  of  it.  Some 
links  are  evidently  wanting  to  complete  the  chain, 
by  reason  of  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  times  when  the  prophecy  was  given 
out.  What  I  now  propose  to  do  is  to  state  briefly 
the  grounds  on  which  those  who  regard  Jeremiah  the 
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prophet,  as  well  as  those  who  recognise  collective 
Israel,  as  the  subject  of  the  oracle,  rely  for  their 
several  opinions.  But  whether  or  no  either 
of  these  expositions  be  found  to  answer  all  the 
conditions  of  the  text,  one  thing  at  least  will, 
I  venture  to  think,  be  made  clear  to  my  hearers, 
viz.,  that  the  theory  of  applying  the  oracle  to 
the  personal  history  of  Jesus  completely  breaks 
down,  and  that  the  attempt  to  harmonise  the 
original  Hebrew  text  with  the  traditions  of  the 
.Church  is  utterly  hopeless. 

I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  preceding 
lecture  the  name  of  Rabbi  Saadia  Hagaon  as  the 
first  who  regarded  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  as  the 
person  to  whom  the  oracle  of  Isaiah,  chap.  liii. 
might  reasonably  be  applied.  This  opinion  was 
adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  distinguished 
Christian  scholars,  the  latest  of  whom  is  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  with  respect  to  whose  exposition  of  the 
prophecy  in  question  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  says, 
"  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  came."  l 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  innumerable 
expressions  which  occur  in  Isaiah  liii.  find 
their  echo  in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  and  in  his 
sufferings  and  trials.  The  ill-fated  prophet,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  references,  compares 
himself  "  to  a  lamb  or  an  ox  brought  to  the 
slaughter." 2  He  records  the  rigour  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  sufferings  and  ignominy  to  which  he 

» 

1  See  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  page  72. 
3  Jerem.  xi.  19. 
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was  subjected  when  taken  from  the  dungeon,1  and 
how  he  made  prayerful  intercession  for  his  sinful 
people,  who  repaid  him  with  insult  and  barbarous 
treatment.2  The  same  mournful  strain  runs 
through  his  Lamentations  :  "  I  am  the  man  that 
hath  seen  affliction  ;  "  3  his  bones  are  broken ; 4  he 
is  u  a  mark  for  the  arrow,  a  derision  to  all  my 
people ;  "  8  he  is  "  filled  with  bitterness,  and  made 
drunk  with  wormwood." '  These  and  other  pas- 
sages from  the  writings  of  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  the 
veneration  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  early  tra- 
dition of  the  Jews  as  the  servant  of  God,  suffering 
and  entreating  for  his  people,7  seem  to  justify  the 
opinion  of  Bunsen,  "  that  if  any  single  person 
might  be  selected  as  answering  to  the  description 
of  the  sufferer  described  in  Isaiah  liii.,  Jeremiah 
would  be  proved  to  be  the  one." 

The  point  where,  however,  Jewish  commentators, 
for  the  most  part,  dissent  from  the  exposition  sug- 
gested by  R.  Saadias,  and  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  modern  critics  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  the  very  one  hinted  at  by  Baron 
Bunsen,  that  no  individual  person  can  be  con- 
fidently regarded  as  the  subject  of  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  liii. 

According  to  the  oldest  Jewish  opinion,  which 

1  Jerem.  xxxvii.,  xxxviii, 

2  "  Shall  evil  be  recompensed  for  good  ?  For  they  have  digged 
a  pit  for  my  soul.     Remember  that  I  stodd  before  Thee  to  speak 
good  for  them."     (xviii.  20.) 

3  Lament,  ii.  1.  4  Ibid.,  verse  4. 
5  Verse  14.  6  Verse  15. 

7  See  Ecclesiasticus  xlix.  6,  7,  and  2  Maccabees  xv.  13,  14. 
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was  subsequently  adopted  by  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  and  Albo,  collective  Israel,  described 
throughout  the  later  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
as  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  is  the  one  which 
best  accords  with  the  analogy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  the 
reviewer  of  Bunsen's  work,  is  constrained  to  admit 
that "  the  oldest  interpretation  is  the  truest." 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  light  the  prophecy 
appears  under  the  application  of  this  old  Jewish 
exegesis.  It  commences  at  chap.  Hi.  13,  J"Un 
1NO  raJI  Nra  DW  nay  Sw,  "  Behold,  my 
servant  shall  prosper;  he  shall  be  high,  exalted, 
and  exceedingly  great."  As  "  my  servant"  is 
unquestionably  the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  the 
primary  thing  to  be  determined  is  to  whom  "  my 
servant"  applies.  Does  it  describe  an  individual 
person,  or  an  aggregate  mass  of  individuals  em- 
bodied collectively  in  a  nation  ?  On  this  matter 
we  Jews  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  possible 
room  for  doubt.  From  the  commencement  of 
chap.  xl.  to  the  close  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the 
Hebrew  nation  is  invariably  described  under  the 
title  of  n^y,  "my  servant."  If  I  were  to  cite 
every  instance,  I  should  have  to  read  through  the 
whole  of  the  last  twenty-six  chapters  of  the  book. 
Let,  therefore,  a  few  instances  suffice.  *a  "liy  *D 
j n^R ^3«Sjb3  {Tin  nay  DK,  "Who  is  blind  but 
my  servant,  or  deaf  as  my  messenger  whom 
I  have  sent?"1  "iPK  nayi  "  DM  ny  DHN 
,  "  You  are  my  witnesses,  is  the  saying 

1  xlii.  19. 
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of  the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen." l  Here  note  well  that  the  plural  form 
(<  witnesses  "  is  conjoined  with  the  singular 
"  my  servant."  Also  at  the  opening  of  chap. 

xiiv.,   :  u  'rnna  Sjosn  <-Qy  npjr  sw  nnjn, 

''And  now,  hearken,  0  Jacob  my  servant,  and 
Israel  whom  I  have  chosen."  Surely  no  further 
proof  can  be  reasonably  required  to  demonstrate 
that  the  prophet  Isaiah  employs  the  Hebrew  nation 
collectively  and  "  my  servant"  as  interchangeable 
terms,  and  that  therefore  "  my  servant "  stands  for 
a  collective  noun,  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as 
applicable  to  any  individual  person. 

This  fact  is  so  patent  that  it  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  some  Christian  divines  who  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  prophetic  Scrip- 
tures. A  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Oxlee, 
Rector  of  Molesworth,  a  man  profoundly  versed 
in  Biblical  and  post-Biblical  lore,  and  per- 
haps the  most  accomplished  Hebraist  which  the 
Anglican  Church  has  produced  since  the  age  of 
Lightfoot.  Whilst  this  scholar  is  labouring  hard  to 
extract  out  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  materials  for 
defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  against  the 
crushing  attack  of  Dr.  Priestly,  he  candidly  admits 
that  the  Jews  take  up  an  impregnable  position, 
when  they  maintain,  as  far  as  the  literal  sense  is 
concerned,  that  the  Hebrew  nation  is  the  subject  of 
Isaiah  liii.  He  says  that  "  the  only  subject  which 
carries  with  it  either  colour  or  probability  or  weight 

.  : >t  5"- 

1  xliii.  10. 
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of  authority  (the  Messiah  always  excepted)," — but 
why  excepted  he  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  tell  us — "  is  that  of  Jacob  or  Israel ;  and 
this  certainly  may  be  regarded  in  its  primary 
sense  as  the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  and  that 
too  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  probability 
than  the  generality  of  our  Christian  divines  seem 
willing  to  allow." 

I  break  off  here  midway  in  the  quotation  to  offer 
a  word  of  comment  on  the  admission  by  Mr.  Oxlee, 
which  embraces  the  whole  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  He  admits 
that  "  the  Jews  are  justified  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  its  primary  sense." 
Now  this  is  all  we  Jews  ask  for.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  "  primary  sense  "  is  the  sense 
which  the  prophet  himself  attached  to  his  own 
words  when  he  spoke  them.  But,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  his 
Church,  Mr.  Oxlee  claims  the  right  to  explain  the 
utterances  of  prophetism  of  a  by-gone  age  by  con- 
ventional modes  of  thought  that  took  their  rise  in 
later  times.  In  other  words,  he  rejects  the  literal 
in  favour  of  the  rhetorical  meaning.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  challenge  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
apply  its  own  exegesis  to  prophetic  Scripture  ;  on 
its  disciples  no  Jewish  propaganda  will  intrude  to 
question  the  correctness  of  its  exposition.  But  we 
Jews  claim  an  equal  right  for  the  interpretation 
assigned  by  the  Synagogue,  and  we  do  not  think 
•that  such  unmannerly  terms  as  "  wilful  blindness" 

1  Oxlee  on  the  Trinity. 
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and  "hardened  unbelief"  ought  to  be  applied 
towards  us,  because  we  reject  the  theory  of  a 
mystical  or  double  sense  in  Scripture,  and  rest  on 
the  conviction  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  say 
what  they  mean,  and  that  their  language  is  to  be 
construed,  as  all  human  utterances,  by  the  aids  of 
grammar  and  logic. 

I  come  back  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oxlee,  who  says, 
'"  First  of  all,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
style  of  all  the  prophets,  and  more  especially  in 
that  of  Isaiah,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
use  of  '  my  servant '  for  Jacob  or  Israel ;  and  this 
again  for  the  people  of  Jacob  or  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  are  alternately  described  as  the  indivi- 
dual object  of  the  Divine  anger  or  love,  just  as  the 
sins  and  iniquities  of  the  nation,  or  as  the  favour 
and  compassion  of  their  God,  may  rise  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  impropriety  in  interpreting  the  words,  '  Behold 
my  servant  shall  be  prosperous,'  and  so  forth,  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  who  should  experience  so 
extraordinary  and  wonderful  a  redemption,  and 
appear  so  suddenly  changed  from  a  sickly  and 
oppressed  to  a  healthy  and  prosperous  community, 
as  to  exceed  the  belief  of  mankind,  and  plainly  to 
manifest  in  their  favour  the  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence." 

According  to  the  old  Jewish  exposition  of  the 
prophecy,  verses  14  and  15  of  chap.  Hi.  are  con- 
sidered to  imply  that  the  Hebrew  people  would  be 
so  sorely  tried  in  the  crucible  of  affliction  that  they  • 
would  cease  to  be  recognised  as  the  same  "  kingdom 
of  Priests  and  holy  nation,"  as  they  were  declared 
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to  be  when  they  were  assembled  at  Sinai.1  But 
notwithstanding  the  persecution  and  suffering 
they  would  have  to  undergo,  their  condition 
of  sorrow  and  decrepitude  would  be  so  mar- 
vellously changed  by  God  when  the  fetters  of 
Babylon  should  be  struck  off,  that  rulers  who 
had  oppressed  them  would  start  with  surprise 
at  the  return  of  the  Israelite  national  life,  and 
exclaim  in  the  words  with  which  chap.  liii. 

opens,  nrtau  *a  hy  rnrr  ynn  unjwb  psn  >a 

"Who  could  have  credited  the  report  which 
we  have  heard ;  and  on  whose  behalf  has  the 
power  of  the  Lord  been  made  manifest  ?  "  The 
oracle  continues  :  pKO  tnvy\  WfiS  p3V3  SjH 

:  mEmi  nana  tfy\  naoji  m  t^i  *h  ixn  xh  rvx> 

"  He  shall  grow  up  like  a  tender  plant,  and  as 
a  shoot  in  an  arid  land  :  he  has  neither  figure 
nor  beauty,  that  he  should  be  desired,  nor 
has  he  appearance  that  he  should  move  to 
delight."  Whilst  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
depicts  the  condition  of  Israel  after  a  long  exile 
and  persecution,  the  former  part  makes  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  opinion  that  "  my  servant " 
cannot  stand  as  the  representative  of  an  individual 
person.  "  In  no  place  in  Scripture,"  argues  Professor 
Theodores  "  is  any  single  personage,  how  important 
soever  in  station  or  power,  described  by  the  figure 
which  the  prophet  here  employs.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  freely  used  by  the  prophets  to  denote 
the  returning  prosperity  of  Israel.  Thus  Isaiah  : 

1  Exod.  xix.  6. 
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m51  fW  zpp  BnB"  D'NSPI  *  Jacob  shall 
in  future  take  root;  and  Israel  shall  flourish  and 
put  forth  shoots.'  1  Also  Hosea  :  WlE^  St33  rpPltf 
:  piafej  VBHP  "p  PWIBO  mS'  <  I  will  be  as  the 
dew  to  Israel  :  he  shall  shoot  up  as  the  lily,  and 
cast  forth  his  shoots  like  Lebanon.'  "  2 

Mr.  Oxlee  appears  to  construe  the  prophetic 
words  in  the  same  sense  as  above,  since  he  remarks 
that,  "  under  the  designation  of  a  future  blessed 
seed,  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  Jewish  race 
in  the  latter  days  is  often  adverted  to  in  the  book 
of  the  prophets,  and  especially  in  the  Book  of 
Isaiah."  He  therefore  admits  that  the  passage 

D'tf  "par  PnT  nNT>  "  He  sha11  see  his  seed  »  he 

shall  prolong  his  days,"  as  applied  to  the  continu- 
ance and  the  prolongation  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
as  a  distinct  and  flourishing  people,  is  neither  forced 
nor  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  prophecy. 

Verse  3,  Vl  JflTI  rVDJOD  STN  WK   S"ini  nD3 

iroapn  a*1?!  nnj  iaeo  D^S  inDDDi,    "  Despised 

and  rejected  of  men,  full  of  sorrows  and  iii- 
ured  to  sufferings,  and  like  one  from  whom  the 
face  is  hidden  :  despised  and  held  by  us  of  no 
account."  Adopting  the  Jewish  interpretation  of 
the  prophecy,  this  verse  stands  in  no  need  of  any 
interpretation  other  than  that  which  the  text  itself 
supplies.  It  predicts  the  contempt  and  ignominy 
in  which  the  Israelite  people  will  be  held  by  those 
who  persecute  them  —  a  prediction  that,  unhappily, 
was  to  be  literally  fulfilled  during  many  successive 

1  xxvii.  6.  2  xiv.  5. 
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centuries,  and  which,  sad  to  say,  is  still  in  opera- 
tion in  semi-  barbarous  Russia  and  in  some  uncivil- 
ised Eastern  states. 

Verses  4,  5,  6,  oSlD  I^JO&I  XV)  WPI  U^PI  p« 

Kim  :  ruyai  D»rfeN  nrfc  jnw  ironem 

vSy  uaiSs?  ^Dia  unuiya  nmo 
mm  WJ3  isviS  B"«  i^yn  ]«xa  uSa  : 

:  1&3  py  ns  13  JTJ3H,  "  Surely  he  bears  our 
infirmities,  and  is  burdened  with  our  sorrows  : 
we  accounted  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted.  And  he  is  bruised  for  our  transgres- 
sions, lacerated  for  our  iniquities  ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  is  upon  him,  and  by  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  We  have  all  gone  astray 
like  lost  sheep:  every  one  has  followed  his  own 
evil  course  ;  and  the  Lord  has  visited  upon  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

These  verses  represent  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  as  burdened  with  the  general  sorrows, 
bearing  the  general  iniquities,  smitten  of  God 
and  broken  by  reason  of  the  common  trans- 
gressions —  all,  in  fact,  bearing  the  same  applica- 
tion. It  is  characteristic  of  Isaiah  to  pourtray 
the  Hebrew  people  under  the  figure  of  a  sick 
man,  suffering  for  the  wrong-doings  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  house  of  Israel,  We 
have  a  telling  illustration  of  this  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  his  book  :  ^  mD  IS'DVl  Tiy  13H  Hfc 


TIT         ma    roDi   nnnm 

Pl33"lj  il  Why  will  ye  be  smitten  any  more? 
Why  will  ye  rebel  any  more  ?  The  whole  head  is 
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sick,  and  the  whole  heart  is  faint.  From  the  sole 
of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head  there  is  no 
part  whole,  but  wounds,  and  bruises  and  sup- 
purating sores ;  they  have  not  been  bound  up,  nor 
healed,  nor  mollified  with  oil." 1  Here,  again, 
the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oxlee  tend  to  con- 
firm the  Jewish  exposition  of  Isaiah  liii.  "  These 
verses,"  says  he  (alluding  to  chap.  liii.  4,  5,  6), 
"  may  be  easily  and  properly  understood  of  the 
distressed  Hebrew  people,  and  these  people  may 
be  regarded  as  the  real  and  primary  subject  of 
the  whole  of  the  prophecy." 

Throughout  the  Scriptures  there  runs  the  one 
idea  that  the  Hebrew  nation  suffers  for  the  evil- 
doings  of  its  individual  children.  So  indissolubly 
bound  up  together  and  so  marked  is  the  influence 
of  individuals  on  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  whole 
body  suffers  for  the  impiety  of  individuals  in  the 
same  way  as  it  is  benefited  through  the  virtuous 
actions  of  its  sons  and  daughters.  Abundant 
evidence  might  be  produced  from  the  Bible  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  but  a  few  instances 
may  suffice.  Achan,2  by  reason  of  his  trans- 
gression in  taking  of  the  D^PI,  or  "  accursed 
thing,"  brings  the  whole  of  Israel  under  the 
Divine  displeasure.  The  same  thing  is  recorded 
of  the  act  of  Jonathan3  when  he  violates  the 
vow  of  his  father.  Again,  the  whole  Hebrew 
commonwealth  suffers  through  David,  who,  in 
the  lust  of  his  power,  is  moved  to  number 

1  Chap.  i.  5,  6. 
2  See  Joshua  vii.  1  and  sequel.  3  1  Sam.  xiv.  27. 
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Israel.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  virtue  of  a 
Moses,  a  Samuel,  or  a  Hezekiah  is  accounted  as 
a  benefit  to  the  entire  nation.  This  is  a  principle 
so  thoroughly  interwoven  into  Jewish  history 
that  it  has  given  rise  to  a  common  maxim  amongst 

the  Hebrew  community,  ntS  DT  D'l"iy  WltT  SlD, 
"  All  Israelites  are  held  responsible  for  each 
other." 

1  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  —  16. 


XII. 

ON   ISAIAH   LII.  13   TO  LIII.  12. 

THIRD  LECTURE. 

IN  the  last  lecture  I  had  occasion  to  examine  in 
part  the  prophecy  under  consideration,  from  chap. 
Hi.  12  to  chap.  liii.  6,  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it 
from  the  Jewish  exposition,  which   recognises  as 
the  subject  of  the  oracle  the  Israelite  nation,  laden 
with    the  sorrows    and     bearing    the  punishment' 
that  the  sins  of  its  children  have  brought  upon  it. 
Through  these  transgressions  "  the   servant  of  the 
Lord,"  i.e.,   the  Hebrew  nation,  is  wounded  and 
broken.     The  persecution  it  is  destined  to  suffer, 
and  the  scorn  and  contempt  to  which  it  is  to  be 
subjected,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the   predictions    of    Moses    in    Leviticus 
xxvi.  and  Deuteronomy  xxviii. ,  where  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  the  one  waiting  on  fidelity  to  the 
covenant  of  Sinai,  and  the  other  following  on  the 
violation    of    it,   are   so    emphatically    expressed. 
Through  these  sufferings  Israel  is  to  make  expia- 
tion for  its  sins,  and  out  of  these  national  afflic- 
tions the  individual  transgressor  is  to  draw  some 
hope    of    prospective    benefit,      V^J?    UfclSfc?    "1D1& 
!  ttS    n£*0    im^rQI    "  The    chastisement   for   our 
peace    is    upon     him  (the    nation),    and    by    his 
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wounds  are  we  healed."  All  this  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  declaration  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  when  Israel  shall  have  expiated  its  apostasy 
from  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  the  Lord  will  bring 
back  the  captivity  of  Zion  and  show  mercy  and 
favour  to  His  people. 

Verse  7  continues,  H2JO  Vfi  nnS'  xSl  Ptijtt  KIMI  B03 

:  vs  nns<  «Si  na^w  rnu  ^s1?  Srroi  Snv  m&S,  "  He 

is  dragged  forth  ;  he  is  oppressed ;  yet  he  opens 
not  his  mouth.  He  is  like  a  lamb  brought  to  the 
slaughter,  and  dumb  like  a  sheep  before  his 
shearers ;  he  openeth  not  his  mouth." 

While  some  non-Jewish  expositors  recognise 
Israel  as  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  in  question, 
and  freely  admit  its  application  to  what  the  Jews 
had  to  endure  since  the  opening  of  the  vulgar  era, 
they  fail  to  see  how  it  can  apply  to  the  captivity 
of  Babylon,  which  did  not  subject  the  exiles  of 
Judah  to  such  sanguinary  treatment  as  that  which 
disgraced  the  middle  ages. 

But  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Psalms  will  con- 
vince the  reader  that  it  was  during  the  captivity 
of  Babylon  that  the  sufferings  of  Israel  find  their 
echo  in  the  very  expressions  employed  by  the  pro- 
phet in  the  verse  above.  In  Psalm  xliv.,  composed 
during  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  the 
Hebrew  nation  gives  vent  to  its  heavy  afflictions, 
if  not  in  precisely  the  same  words,  at  least  under 
the  same  poetic  figures,  as  those  used  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  what  is  worthy  of  note  is, 
that  the  nation  is  there  sometimes  described  in  the 
plural  and  sometimes  as  an  individual,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Isaiah  liii.  At  verse  12  the 
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nation  laments  in  the  plural  number, 
7IDND,  "  Thou  hast  given  us  like  sheep  to  be 
devoured,"  and  in  verse  16  the  nation  is  pour- 
trayed  as  an  individual  person,  HJ3  T\o?2  D171  /!D 

:  DpjnDi  I*IK  »3sa  spjw  tpna  Sipa  :  ^non  »js  nra 

"  All  the  day  long  my  ignominy  is  before  me,  and 
shame  covers  my  face  :  on  account  of  mockery  and 
blasphemy,  and  of  the  enemy  and  the  avenger." 
At  verse  23  we  light  on  the  very  verbal  utter- 
ances of  Isaiah  liii.  7  :  mBTU  DVn  hi  13JTI  "pSy  '3 
PirOD  |K¥3,  "For  thy  sake  we  are  slaughtered  all 
the  day  long  :  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter."  Here,  then,  the  Jewish  expositors 
find  ample  justification  for  applying  verse  7  of 
Isaiah  liii.,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
phecy, to  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Verse  8,  nniB»  »0  Wt  HN1 


prison  and  from  sentence  he  was  taken,  and 
who  of  his  generation  spoke  of  him  ?  For  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living.  On 
account  of  the  transgression  of  my  people  they 
are  smitten."  Not  he  is  smitten  (as  the  English 
version  has  it),  but  "they  are  smitten." 

Here,  again,  I  avail  myself  of  the  argument  of 
Professor  Theodores,  viz.,  that  "Whoever  be  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy  described  by  the  person  '  he,' 
it  must  be  assumed  that  he  was  in  prison  and  under 
judgment,  and  here  Christian  interpreters  find  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  applying  the  prophecy  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But  the  Jewish  convert  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Margoliouth)  proposes  to  get  over  the 
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difficulty  by  rendering  the  original  into  "  without 
restraint  and  without  sentence  he  was  taken 
away."  By  this  mode  he  changes  the  recognised 
affirmation  of  the  English  Bible  into  a  negation, 
and  gives  a  rendering  that  squares  with  his  theory, 
that  there  was  no  imprisonment  and  no  judgment. 
As  regards  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  Ifi?  ^33, 
u  they  were  smitten,"  the  convert  cannot  deny, 
without  giving  up  his  pretensions  to  his  Hebraic 
acquirements,  that  a  plural,  and  not  a  singular, 
is  used  by  the  prophet  for  his  subject.1  But  as 
the  admission  of  this  fact  would  be  fatal  to  the 
Christian  Messianic  application  of  the  prophecy, 
he  has  the  hardihood  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
in  the  following  manner: — "For  He  was  cut  off 
from  the  land  of  the  living  on  account  of  the 
transgressions  of  my  people,  on  account  of  the 
stroke  that  ought  to  have  come  upon  them."  A 
partisan  must  needs  feel  his  case  to  be  desperate 
when  he  resorts  to  such  means. 

The  English,  translators  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
the  authors  of  the  Vulgate,  exhibit  a  want  of 
candour  in  rendering  lo?  as  if  it  were  a  singular, 
instead  of  being  a  plural.  In  a  later  edition  of  the 
authorised  version,  the  translation  is  changed  into 
"  the  stroke  was  upon  him,"  but  this  substitution 
of  phrase  neither  satisfies  truth  nor  grammar. 
"  The  fact  is,"  as  Professor  Theodores  asserts, 

1  If  the  subject  be  a  collective  noun,  such  as  people,  it  may 
be  referred  to  by  a  pronoun  in  the  singular  or  in  the  plural  ; 
no  such  liberty  is  available,  if  the  subject  spoken  of  be  an 
individual,  iu  the  singular  number. 

M  2 
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"  that  1^7  is  an  essential  plural  ;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  subscribe  to  this  grammatical  fact,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  apply  the  prophecy  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth."1  To  us,  who  adopt  the  Jewish 
exposition  of  the  prophecy,  the  use  of  the  plural 
number  offers  no  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  we 
regard  it  as  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  pro- 
phecy treats  of  what  is  to  befall  an  entire  people, 
and  not  an  individual  person.  "  Israel  was  to  be 
refined"  (to  use  the  expression  of  Isaiah)  "not 
with  silver,  but  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  "  ;  2  and 
this  severe  ordeal  that  was  to  await  the  nation 
is  the  echo  of  the  prediction  in  Deut.  xxviii. 
64—68:  "And  the  Lord  shall  disperse  thee 
amongst  all  the  peoples  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
to  the  other,  and  there  thou  wilt  be  made  to  serve 
strange  deities,  of  whom  neither  you  nor  your 
fathers  have  heard  or  known,  wood  and  stone. 
And  amongst  those  nations  thou  shalt  find  no 
ease  nor  rest  for  the  sole  of  thy  foot  ;  but  the  Lord 
will  give  thee  a  trembling  heart,  failing  of  the 
eyes,  and  sorrow  of  the  mind.  Thy  life  shall  hang 
in  suspense  before  thee  ;  and  both  day  and  night 
shalt  thou  fear,  and  have  no  confidence  in  thy  life. 
In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Oh,  that  it  were 
evening  !  and  in  the  evening  thou  shalt  say,  Oh, 
that  it  were  morning  !  on  account  of  the  fear  of 
thine  heart,  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  of  the 
sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see." 

Verse  9,  xb  hy  vn&a  wy  nto  na   DWI  n«  vi 


1  See  "  Jewish  Chronicle  "  for  1847,  pp.  170,  174,  180,  passim. 

2  xlviii.  10. 
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Vfil  Pttrifi  ti*l  r\W$  DDn,  "  And  He  placed  His  grave 
with  the  wicked  and  riches  in  His  deaths  ;  not  be- 
cause He  did  violence,  or  because  there  was  apo- 
stasy in  His  mouth." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Margoliouth  complains  of  the 
rendering  of  this  verse  in  the  authorised  version, 
because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  the  narrative  of 
the  New  Testament.  But  here  there  is  no  help 
if  the  text  is  to  be  preserved  in  its  integrity.  It 
is  forcibly  shown  by  Gesenius  "that  with  re- 
spect to  Jesus,  to  whom  the  Church  applies  the 
entire  prophecy,  the  words  "  He  made  his  grave 
with  the  wicked  "  are  inconsequent,  and  in  flat  con- 
tradiction to  what  is  recorded  of  the  Master  of 
Nazareth;  that  so  far  from  his  having  been  interred 
with  the  ungodly,  the  evangelists  record  that  he 
was  buried  in  a  new  sepulchre,  the  property  of  the 
pious  and  wealthy  Israelite,  Joseph,  and  that  there- 
fore the  New  Testament  narrative  is  in  open  con- 
flict with  the  predictions  of  the  Hebrew  prophet." 

Mr.  Margoliouth,  however,  does  not  suffer  this 
contradiction  to  stand  in  his  way,  but  he  unblush- 
ingly  translates  the  passage,  "  His  grave  was 
assigned  with  the  wicked,  but  he  was  with  a  rich 
man  after  his  death,"  so  as  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  gospel  history.  With  ample  justification  may 
this  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  Scripture  that  has  ever  been  perpe- 
trated, and  that,  too,  by  a  person  who  charges 
Jewish  rabbins  and  expositors  with  having  falsified 
the  word  of  God  for  sectarian  purposes  ;  l  and  after 

1  See  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  June  25,  1847,  p.  170,  col.  1. 
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all,  the  zealous  convert  is  unable  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  this  unscrupulousness,  because  he  cannot 
overcome  the  difficulty  opposed  to  him  in  the  word 
Vflbl,  which  means  "  deaths,"  and  not  "  death." 
The  word  "  deaths"  when  applied  to  the  Jewish 
nation  collectively  gives  clearness  to  the  whole 
passage.  "HID,"  says  Professor  Theodores,  "in  the 
constructive  JTID  does  occur  in  the  Scriptures  in  the 
plural  form,1  but  invariably  in  reference  to  a  multi- 
tude. An  individual,  one  would  think,  can  taste 
but  one  death,  for  which  there  is  a  well-known 
singular  universally  used  in  the  sacred  language." : 
According  to  the  Jewish  exegesis  of  the  prophecy, 
the  prophet  is  predicting  that  amongst  other  mis- 
fortunes that  will  befall  the  Hebrew  people,  they 
will  be  deprived  of  sepulture  in  consecrated  ground. 
No  one  versed  in  Scripture  history  requires  to 
be  reminded  of  the  high  importance  which  the 
Hebrews  attached  to  the  repose  of  their  ashes  side 
by  side  with  those  of  their  own  kin  and  faith.  It 
would  seem  from  the  narrative,  Gen.  xlvi.  1 — 4, 
that  Jacob  was  hardly  reconciled  to  undertake  a 
journey  into  Egypt,  although  it  was  to  meet  there 
a  son  whom  he  had  long  mourned  as  dead,  until 
the  divine  assurance  was  given  him  that  his  remains 
should  be  transported  from  his  adopted  country  and 
interred  with  those  of  his  ancestors  in  the  cave  of 
Macpelah.  Jehoiakim  can  conceive  no  more  for- 
cible way  of  marking  his  hatred  of  Urijah  than  by 
refusing  him  the  rites  of  Israelite  sepulture. 

1  Three  times,  viz.,  Jeremiah  xvi.  4  ;  Ezekiel  xxviii.  8,  10. 

2  See  "Jewish  Chronicle,"  July  9,  1847,  p.  181,  col.  1. 
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Verse  10  of  the  chapter  is  rendered  in  the 
authorised  version  thus:  "  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when 
thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he 
shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his 
hand."  The  translation  here  given  is  far  from 
being  faultless;  but  even  if  it  were  faithful,  its 
application  to  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  would  fail  to  appear. 

To  apply  to  Him  such  expressions  as  $T1T  HNT, 
"  He  shall  see  his  seed  "  and  D»0»  *]»T«\  "  He  shall 
prolong  his  days,"  is  totally  opposed  to  what  is 
recorded  of  His  personal  history  in  the  records  of 
the  New  Testament.  Some  Christian  expositors 
would  fain  construe  "He  shall  see  his  seed"  to 
mean,  "He  shall  behold  true  converts;"  and  in 
the  same  arbitrary  manner  they  interpret  "  He 
shall  prolong  His  days"  to  signify  "that  Chris- 
tianity shall  be  enduring."  But  to  give  to  the 
passage  this  significance,  JT1T,  "  seed,"  would  have  to 
be  deprived  of  its  literal  sense  and  a  figurative 
sense  substituted  for  it.  "  Here,  however,"  says 
Professor  Theodores,  "  a  difficulty  occurs,  and  every 
Hebrew  scholar  knows  well  that  in  the  whole 
volume  of  the  Scripture  ^~|T  has  but  one  meaning, 
and  that  it  is  never  used  to  denote  anything  other 
than  bodily  offspring.  The  late  Dr.  McCaul  ad- 
mitted the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  but  he 
argued  that  this  was  no  reason  why  the  word  might 
not  be  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  '  Can  any  sub- 
stantial reason,'  he  asks,  '  be  assigned  why  it  should 
not  be  used  figuratively  ? '  The  mightiest  and  most 
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substantial  of  all  reasons  is,  that  it  is  nowhere  so 
used.  There  is  no  warrant  for  attributing  to  a 
word  in  any  language  an  especial  figurative  mean- 
ing, except  such  as  is  given  by  universal  custom. 
To  fix  the  meaning  of  a  word  on  the  strength  of  a 
potential — that  it  may  have  such  a  force — is  the 
strangest  liberty  that  a  commentator  in  distress  can 
claim.  No  critic  of  reputation  would  take  such 
a  liberty  when  dealing  with  the  text  of  an  old 
Greek  or  Latin  author;  why  then  should  it  be 
allowed  with  respect  to  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  " l  Dr.  Jowett  appears  to  get  at  the 
origin  of  such  a  course  of  proceeding  when  he 
says  "  It  is  a  received  view  with  many,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  defined  by  that  of 
the  Prayer-book." 

No  less  inapplicable  to  the  recorded  history  of 
Jesus  is  the  passage  D1*^  *p^*»  "  He  shall  prolong 
His  days."  We  Jews  understand  the  words  to 
apply,  agreeably  to  the  uses  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, exclusively  to  life  upon  the  earth  :  whereas 
those  who  regard  Jesus  as  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
phecy are  driven  of  necessity  to  interpret  D^fi*  "JHK* 
in  the  sense  of  "  life  eternal,"  seeing  that  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  died  in  His  thirty -third  year. 

Some  there  are  who  go  to  the  extent  of  asserting 
that  Kimchi  also  understands  D*fi*  Y"1N*  *°  imply 
"  eternal  life,"  and  that  he  applies  the  words  in  that 
sense  to  the  promised  Messiah.  But  here  Kimchi 
is  either  misunderstood  or  misrepresented :  what  he 
does  say  is  simply,  "  There  are  some  persons  who 

1  See  "  Jew.  Chron.,"  loc.  cit.,  col.  2. 
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give  a  Messianic  interpretation  to  those  words." 
But  Kimchi  himself  assuredly  was  not  one  of  those 
persons,  as  will  appear  from  what  that  distinguished 
Hebraist  and  exegetist  has  to  say  in  reply  to  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
assigned  a  Messianic  interpretation  to  the  fifty  - 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  "If,"  says  Kimchi,  "  you 
apply  this  chapter  to  your  Messiah,  pray  tell  me  in 
what  sense  you  understand  the  prediction  that  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  exalted  ?  Was  he 
exalted  as  a  man  or  as  a  God  ?  Asa  man,  he 
assuredly  was  not,  for  he  died  an  ignominious 
death  :  and  what  would  you  have  me  think  of  a 
God  put  to  death  by  His  own  creatures  ?  Neither 
can  you  apply  to  him  as  a  man  '  He  shall  see  his 
seed,'  since  he  had  no  posterity  and  you  would 
scarcely  represent  the  Almighty  as  the  father  of 
offspring  in  a  corporeal  sense.  As  to  l  He  shall 
prolong  his  days,'  you  cannot  apply  this  to  Jesus 
as  a  man  who  died  young ;  and  evidently  it  could 
not  have  been  predicted  of  Him  as  a  God,  since 
God's  existence  is  eternal."  Strange  enough  it  is 
that  a  writer  who  has  expressed  himself  so  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phecy under  consideration  should  be  represented 
by  Christian  authors  as  one  who  favoured  that 
exposition.1 

Verse  10,  rendered  after  the  original,  would  read 

thus  :    1B>SJ   DE>K    D  WDX    ^ITl    1&O1    fSn  Him 

infar'rra  nwprn  a»a»  *pN»  jnr  rw,  "But it 

pleased  the  Lord  to  increase  his  sufferings ;  though 
Thou  hast  abandoned  him  to  punishment,  he 
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shall  behold  his  offspring ;  he  shall  prolong  his 
days,  and  God's  will  shall  prosper  by  his  hand." 
We  Jews  understand  the  first  clause  to  imply  that 
it  is  the  divine  will  to  inflict  a  heavy  punishment 
on  the  Israelite  nation  for  its  apostasy.  In  the 
next  clause,  where  there  is  a  change  of  person,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  Prophet  is  addressing  him- 
self to  God,  and  giving  expression  to  a  hope,  forti- 
fied by  many  scriptural  promises,  that  although 
punishment  has  been  decreed  against  Israel,  the 
Lord  will  nevertheless  purpose  that  in  the  end  it 
shall  be  well  with  the  nation,  which  shall  behold 
its  offspring,  and  prolong  its  existence. 

The  whole  passage  becomes  clear  as  soon  as  col- 
lective Israel  is  recognised  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
entire  prophecy,  and  history  steps  in  to  lend  its 
tribute  of  verification  to  this  exegesis.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  people  have  been  great  and  un- 
paralleled for  their  intensity  and  for  their  dura- 
tion ;  but  they  have  in  a  marvellous  manner 
escaped  the  extinction  which  has  invariably  been 
the  destiny  of  all  other  ancient  races.  They  have 
been  preserved  amidst  the  wreck  of  revolutions 
and  the  flux  of  time,  and  to  this  day  they  stand 
forth  in  their  identity,  bearing  evidence  to  the  pro- 
phetic words,  "  You  are  my  witnesses,  is  the  saying 
of  the  Lord."1 

Verses   11  and   12,  inyn  JW  PINT  1B>SJ 

pS  :  SriD*  aon  Drmiyi  &rh  nay  pnx 
myn  IB>K  nnn  9?p  pbrv  D'fcixy  n«i  D^I-D  V? 

1  Isaiah  xliii.  10. 
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D'Tl  NDH  Kim  njftJ  D'yPS  HK1 
:  y^S*1  u  He  shall  meet  with  a  recompense  for  his 
own  sufferings :  my  righteous  servant  shall  lead  by 
his  knowledge  to  righteousness  the  many  whose 
punishment  he  has  borne.  Therefore  will  I  assign 
to  him  his  portion  amongst  the  great,  and  he  shall 
divide  the  spoil  with  the  powerful ;  because  he  ex- 
. posed  himself  to  death,  and  was  numbered  with 
the  transgressors,  and  because  he  hath  borne  the 
sins  of  many,  and  hath  prayed  for  the  trans- 
gressors." 

It  is  predicted  in  verse  11  that  the  affliction  of 
Israel  shall  have  a  salutary  and  glorious  result,  and 
that  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  shall  be  preserved 
to  witness  and  enjoy  ample  recompense  for  his 
degradation  and  suffering.  Now  any  one,  unin- 
fluenced by  theological  prepossessions,  might  be 
supposed  to  admit  that  this  prophecy,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  rationally  applied  to  any  single  indivi- 
dual, without  involving  the  most  glaring  incon- 
sistency and  self-contradiction.  Observe,  at  verse  8, 
the  subject  of  it  "  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
the  living,"  whilst  at  verse  11  it  is  predicted  of  the 
same  subject,  "  He  shall  be  preserved  to  witness  a 
recompense  for  his  sufferings."  Now  an  indivi- 
vidual  "  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living"  is  of 
course  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prolonging 
his  days,  and  of  realising  at  a  later  age  the  pros- 
perity of  his  race.  But  take  as  the  subject  the 
Jewish  people  or  race,  .which  is  never  to  die  out, 
and  then  each  part  of  the  chapter  of  the  prophecy 
fits  in  with  the  other.  Whilst  the  Jewish  nation, 
portrayed  in  the  singular  as  "  my  servant,"  sees 
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many  of  its  children  cut  off,  the  race  itself  survives 
to  witness  the  period  of  coming  greatness. 

Again,  God's  servant  "leading  to  righteousness 
the  many  whose  punishment  he  has  borne,"  is  by  no 
means  an  inappropriate  image  of  Israel,  as  a  people, 
preserved  in  its  complete  identity,  and  becoming  the 
means  of  bringing  back  to  the  worship  of  the  true 
God  its  apostate  sons,  whose  passion  for  idolatry 
had  brought,  as  Moses  had  predicted,  such  suffering 
on  the  commonwealth.  The  self-same  prophecy  is 
taken  up  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  Iviii.  8,  in  a  differ- 
ent form  of  words,  yCHKI  *pN  "TOD  yp^  TK 

:  *jfiDK»  mrr  TIM  •jp-ra  ytsb  "i^m  n&^n  mna 

"  Then  shall  thy  light  burst  forth  as  the  aurora, 
and  thy  healthfulness  shall  be  restored  ;  thy 
righteousness  shall  go  before  thee,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  gather  thee  in."  Also  in 
chapter  Ixii.  1,  D^BTl*  \$th\  HOTN  &  JVX  \yth 

:  TJD»  Tata  nnyi&^i  npnx  n^  wiy  tDipB>K  vh 

11  For  Zion's  sake  I  cannot  hold  my  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest  until  her  righteous- 
ness shine  out  like  the  sun  in  its  splendour, 
and  her  salvation  like  a  flaming  torch."  And 
again  at  chap.  Ixi.  10,  and  Ixii.  1,  Him 

n-n? 


p 

"  Let  my  soul  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  exult  in  my 
God  ;  for  he  hath  attired  me  in  the  garments  of 
salvation,  and  adorned  me  with  righteousness  as  a 
robe  ......  For    as   the   earth   puts  forth 

her  germ,   and   as    a   garden   her    plants,   so    the 
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Lord  God  shall  cause  righteousness  and  praise 
to  spring  forth  amongst  you  in  the  presence  of 
nations." 

The  prediction  of  verse  12,  of  "  His  portion 
being  assigned  amongst  the  great,  and  his  dividing 
the  spoil  amongst  the  powerful,"  does  but  echo 
other  prophetic  announcements  of  the  future  glory 
of  Jacob,  when  it  shall  have  made  atonement 
through  suffering  for  its  sinfulness,  and  when  its 
protracted  persecutions  shall  have  ceased.  It  has 
its  parallel  in  chap.  xlix.  23,  "pfcIN  D^D  VJTI 

nsyi  i1?  yinw  p«  D*SK  ^np^a  Drvrrwi 
ip  iea»  N^  IPX  mrr  'JK  »a  npTi  lanS'  "  Kings 

shall  be  thy  fosterfathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing 
mothers,  etc.  ;  "  and  also  in  verse  26,  "Htf 


T3K  »tU1  ^^Ift  'H  0«  "And  I  will  gorge 
thy  oppressors  with  their  own  flesh  ;  and  they  shall 
be  drunken  with  their  own  blood  as  with  sweet  wine, 
and  all  the  world  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  am 
thy  Saviour,  and  that  thy  Redeemer  is  the  mighty 
God  of  Jacob." 

The  passage  "that  He  exposed  Himself  to 
death,  and  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors," 
might  well  be  regarded  as  shadowing  forth  the  ages 
of  martyrdom  which  Israel  would  have  to  endure 
with  the  submission  of  a  lamb,  in  defence  of 
the  master-truth  of  their  creed,  "  The  Lord  our 
God  is  one."  Oftentimes  have  Israel's  sons  and 
daughters  been  numbered  with  transgressors,  and 
even  at  the  stake  they  have  had  to  support  the 
fanatical  cries  of  "  accursed  Jew,"  "  unbeliever," 
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"enemy  of  God,"   and   other   epithets  of  a  like 
character. 

Touching  the  concluding  words,  "  He  will 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  but  he  will  pray  for 
the  transgressors,"  nothing  need  be  said  after 
what  was  shown  in  a  previous  lecture  of  the 
idea  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Scripture  that 
the  Hebrew  nation  has  to  bear  the  consequences 
and  the  punishment  of  its  individual  members 
who  "  turn  away  from  following  after  the  Lord." 
And,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the  passage  "yet 
he  will  pray  for  the  transgressors,"  the  entire 
liturgy  of  the  Synagogue  is  a  voucher  for  the 
custom  of  putting  up  prayers  for  forgiveness,  and 
for  the  penitent  return  to  duty  of  her  backsliding 
children,  for  whose  deviations  the  whole  of  the 
house  of  Israel  has  been  so  sorely  afflicted. 


I  had  purposed  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
lectures  to  sum  up  the  leading  facts  which  have 
been  brought  out  to  view  during  the  course,  but  I 
am  precluded  by  reason  of  the  length  to  which  the 
lectures  have  extended.  I  venture  to  hope  that  the 
youth  of  my  congregation,  for  whose  especial 
instruction  this  course  has  been  given,  will  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  that,  whoever  be  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  from  Hi.  13  to  liii.  12 ;  it  cannot, 
if  the  integrity  of  the  text  is  to  be  preserved 
and  the  laws  of  grammar  and  logic  are  to  be 
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maintained,  be  made  to  apply  to  the  personage 
whom  we  are  so  often  pressed  by  conversionists  to 
acknowledge  as  the  promised  Messiah. 

This  portion  of  prophetic  Scripture  has  been 
turned  and  twisted  by  certain  theologians,  who 
have  surrounded  it  by  a  mass  of  assumptions  out  of 
all  proportion  to  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from  isolated 
phrases,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  general  con- 
text. It  needs  hardly  be  remarked  that  their  great 
object  has  been  so  to  interpret  the  prophecy  as  to 
make  it  serve  the  purpose  of  tracing  in  advance  an 
epitome  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Adopting,  however,  the  Israelite  nation  as  the 
subject  of  the  prophecy,  we  can  read  and  under- 
stand it,  without  confounding  its  meaning  with 
speculations  that  exclude  all  common-sense  think- 
ing, and  without  importing  into  it  "  mysteries" 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  modern  writer,  "  are 
reason  in  its  highest  form  of  self-assertion."  l 

1  Coleridge,  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  Pref.  Literary  Remains,  iii. 
293. 


XIII. 
ISAIAH  LX.  1,  2,  3, 

PREACHED  ON  SABBATH,  GTH  SEBAT,  5634  (JAN.  24,  1874). 


D  :  rnr  -py  mrr  TODI  "piK  «a-»3  nix 
ninm  mm  mr  7^1  D»fi«S  Snyi  parnw 
:  *]mi  n^S  o^Sai  711*6  D'U  iJ?m  :  nN 

"  Arise,  l  shine  out  ;  for  thy  light  hath  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  hath  shone  upon  thee.  For,  behold,  darkness  covers 
the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  peoples  ;  but  upon  thee  the 
Lord  hath  risen,  and  His  glory  upon  thee  hath  been  made 
visible." 

OUR  Christian  brethren  interpret  the  chapter  of 
the  text  in  accordance  with  their  theological 
system,2  and  they  take  no  account  whatever  of  the 
important  fact,  that  the  subject  of  the  entire  pro- 


1  After  HIN  ^Ip,   the   Chaldean  version  interpolates  "  Jeru- 
salem," and  this  is  adopted  by  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
by  Rabbi   Saadias.     Ibn  Ezra  recognises   the  prophecy  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Zion,  JV¥  DJJ  "QT  niN  »»lp.    (Comment. 
in  loco.) 

2  "  When  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  the 
Jews   shall  be   converted   and  gathered  from  their  dispersions. 

.  The  splendour,  glory,  and  excellence  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  here  pointed  out."  (Adam  Clarke,  Comment,  in 
loco.) 
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phecy  is  the  happier  period  that  is  to  await  Israel 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  moral  in- 
fluence which  the  teachings  of  the  Synagogue  are 
to  exert  over  mankind  in  general.  Yet  nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  recompense  which  it  pro- 
mises to  the  Hebrew  nation  for  its  sufferings 
of  the  past,  as  set  forth  in  verses  14,  15,  and  16. 

7^-1  nisrSy  iinwm  -pya  ^  mn&?  7^ 
nnn  :  S&osr  Bm     vx  mn  •  -p 


-|nvn 
'U  iSn  nyi  :  -ini  -in 


nin*  »:«-*3  nyn»i  u  The 

sons  of  thy  oppressors  shall  come  to  thee  on  bent 
knee,  and  all  who  despised  thee  shall  be  prostrate 
at  thy  feet,  and  they  shall  call  thee  the  City 
of  the  Lord,  the  Zion  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Whereas  thou  hast  been  forsaken  and  despised,  so 
that  no  one  passed  through  thee,  I  will  make  thee 
an  enduring  excellency,  the  joy  of  generation  to 
generation.  And  thou  shalt  be  nourished  with  the 
milk  of  the  nations,  and  shalt  suck  the  breast  of 
kings,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I,  the  Lord, 
am  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Redeemer,  the  mighty  one 
of  Jacob." 

It  needs  hardly  be  said  that  "  light"  as  it  is 
described  in  the  text,  is  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  means  the  revealed  word  of  God.  * 
That  mankind  might  never  wholly  lose  sight  of 
their  divine  origin,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal 

1  In  other  parts  of  prophetic  Scripture  "  light  "  signifies  joy 
and  deliverance.  (See  Isaiah  xlv.  7  ;  Iviii.  8,  10  ;  lix.  9.) 

N 
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Himself  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  to  publish, 
through  the  mission  of  Abraham,  the  doctrine  of 
His  absolute  unity,  which  was  to  constitute  the 
arch  of  the  fuller  and  more  developed  revelation 
through  Moses.  From  Sinai  came  the  "  light" 
on  which  the  Prophet  of  the  text  dilates;  from 
Sinai  came  the  immortal  Decalogue,  the  perfection 
of  holiness  and  of  moral  and  social  duty  ;  and  as, 
in  the  economy  of  the  material  world,  the  sun  was 
made  the  centre  from  which  the  planets  were  to  re- 
ceive their  light,  so  in  the  spiritual  world  Israel 
was  made  the  fountain  of  light,  which  it  was  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  the  spread  of  humanity,  in 

order  that  w  D&?  SSnO  1KUO  ny  WKW  mTQfc,  "  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  until  the  setting  thereof,  the 
name  of  the  Lord  might  be  praised"  ;  1  and  that 

D'DSJD  D^  D'M  "  MK  Pljn  pNn  n^So,  "  the  .earth 
should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as 
the  waters  cover  the  seas." 

As  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  prophetic  career  of 
Isaiah,  so  at  the  period  to  which  the  chapter  of  the 
text  points,  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  grown 
heedless  of  their  sacerdotal  mission  which  they  were 
to  prosecute  by  the  telling  lesson  of  their  own  lives 
and  by  the  influence  of  their  example.  Side  by  side 
with  the  principles  of  faith  embodied  in  the  Sina- 
itic  covenant,  and  which,  as  Moses  emphatically  im- 
pressed on  them,  were  to  be  regarded  as  "  their 
very  life  and  the  prolongation  of  their  days,"3  a 
two-fold  worship  was  enjoined — inward  or  spiritual, 
and  outward  or  ritual,  constituting  the  relative 

1  Psalm  cxiH.  3.  2  Isaiah  xi.  9.  3  Deut.  xxix.  20. 
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characters  of  the  two  phases  of  positive  religion — 
the  essence  and  the  accident,  the  matter  and  the 
manner,  the  spirit  and  the  form.  But  they  were 
strictly  cautioned  not  to  confound  external  rites 
with  inward  religion,  and  not  to  act  on  the  false 
notion  that  ritual  discipline  of  itself  could  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favour  and  approval  of  their 
Heavenly  Father.  They  were  clearly  taught  that 
their  religion  demanded  of  them  the  exercise  of  the 
moral  faculties,  for  which  it  admitted  of  no  substitu- 
tion and  no  compromise.  Of  the  sinner  it  required 
a  renovation  of  the  heart  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  of  right.  Its  aim  was  to  guard  its  disciples 
against  sensuality  and  criminal  desire,  as  well  as 
against  malevolence,  resentment,  and  revenge,  and 
to  eradicate  from  their  breasts  every  evil  and  un- 
amiable  passion.  In  the  spirit  of  perfect  holiness 
it  condemned  whatever  was  designing  or  crafty  in 
conduct  and  unrelenting  in  disposition,  whilst  it  en- 
forced the  unvarying  practice  of  truth,  honesty, 
benevolence,  self- sacrifice,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
kindred  qualities  that  promote  the  glory  of  God 
and  ennoble  the  nature  of  man.  Its  characteristic 
principles  were  pronounced  to  be  love  to  God  and 
love  to  mankind ;  and  the  aim  and  end  of  all  its 
ritual  worship  was,  after  raising  the  mind  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  divest  religion  of  austerity 
and  gloom,  as  well  as  of  everything  fringing  on 
superstition,  and  to  impart  joy  to  the  spirit,  light 
to  the  path,  elevation  to  the  mind,  and  energy  and 
activity  to  the  faculties. 

Such  was  SJOB»  vi  *jfif?  n^D  DP  TOK  mwi 

"the   code   which  Moses  placed   before   the   chil- 
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dren  of  Israel."1  It  is  on  this  perfect  law,  de- 
scribed under  the  figure  of  "  light," 2  that  the 
prophet  descants  whilst  he  arouses  his  hearers  to 
a  sense  of  their  preceptive  vocation,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  diffuse  this  light  by  means  of  their 
precept  and  example.  In  another  part  of  his  book, 
he  encourages  them  to  action  by  assuring  them 
that,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  backslidings, 
they  had  already  been  made  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  light  unto  some  who  are  not  of  their  own 
race.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  One,  be 

says,  »JPpa  tfhh  inKMW  'htiW  tffo  WHJ,  « I  am 
sought  by  them  that  inquired  not  for  me :  I  am 
found  by  them  that  sought  me  not." 3  This  is, 
however,  but  a  small  beginning  of  the  spiritual 
work  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  Israel.  The 
prophet  therefore  lifts  the  veil  from  before  the 
future,  in  order  to  expose  the  wide  and  almost 
boundless  track  over  which  Israel  is  to  spread  the 
master- truth  of  Sinai  as  ages  roll  on.  Although 
much  of  the  earth  and  its  peoples  be  now  enveloped 
in  darkness,  the  time  will  come,  saith  the  oracle, 
when  -|mT  Tttb  D^xSai  TYIK1?  D'lH  "D^m,  "  nations 
shall  walk  in  thy  light,  and  kings  shall  go  in 
the  brightness  of  thy  sunrising." 

In  this  prophetic  address  we  may  recognise  the 
echo  of  the  utterance  of  Solomon  on  the  day  when 
he  inaugurated  the  grand  national  temple  at  Jeru- 

1  Deut.  iv.  44. 

2  n«<  min,  "  The  law  is  light "  (Prov.  vi.  23). 

3  Isaiah  Ixv.  1.     Commenting  on  verse  1,  Ibn  Ezra  says, 
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salem.  Amongst  the  objects  for  which  he  declared 
the  sacred  structure  to  have  been  reared,  he  em- 
phatically alluded  to  that  which  bore  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  mission  of  Israel,  which  was  conferred 
on  them  at  Sinai  when  they  were  ennobled  with  the 
title  of  D^nn  roSsfc,  "  a  kingdom  of  priests."  l  To 
this  end  he  pronounced  the  temple  open, — not,  as  he 
emphatically  declared,  to  the  Israelite  only,  but  DJ1 

npirn  PKD  Nni  Kin  hxw  yasfcrth  -IE>K  najrrSc 

J  "^pfe?  \yu?  u  also  to  the  foreigner,  not  of  thy  people 
Israel,  who  may  come  out  of  a  far  country  for  the 
sake  of  thy  name. "  And  he  gives  expression 

to  the   prayerful    hope,  VIK  pKPI  ^  ^  tyT  |y&S 

htnv*  *pp  1HK  r\tnh  "pP,  "  that  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  may  know  Thy  name,  to  fear  Thee 
as  Thy  people  Israel."  3 

To  accomplish  their  appointed  mission,  Israel 
was  not  required  to  have  recourse  to  a  proselytising 
propaganda,  such  as  exists  among  some  denomina- 
tions in  our  times.  No  ;  it  was  to  be  worked  out 
by  such  moral  means  only  as  the  Israelites  should 
exhibit  in  their  own  lives  and  examples,  combined, 
as  these  would  be,  with  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  they  would  continue  throughout  time  to  be 
preserved  in  their  religious  and  racial  identity,  no 
less  by  reason  of  their  faith  than  of  their  distinctive 
ritual  observances.  For,  the  Divine  word  had  gone 
forth  that  u  the  Guardian  of  Israel "  would  send  His 
especial  providence  to  hover  about  them.  Moreover 
they  had  been  comforted,  at  the  very  time  when  the 

1  Exod.  xix.  6.  2  1  Kings. viii-  41. 

a  Ibid,  verse  43. 
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captivity  of  Babylon  was  awaiting  them,  with  the 
Heavenly  message  through  the  prophet,    7K 


-pnmn 

tib  Hpjl  JDSTO?,  "  But  fear  not  thou,  0  my 
servant  Jacob,  is  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  ;  for 
I  ain  with  thee  :  for  I  will  make  a  complete  end 
of  the  nations  whither  I  have  dispersed  thee  ;  but  of 
thee  I  will  not  make  a  complete  end,  but  I  will 
correct  thee  in  a  measure,  and  I  will  not  suffer 
thee  to  go  wholly  unpunished."  1 

What  results  might  have  been  achieved  through 
the  mission  of  Israel  if  they  had  been  faithful  to 
God  and  to  the  Sinaitic  compact,  and  had  not 
suffered  themselves  at  times  to  be  betrayed  into 
idol-worship,  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  Psalmist  Asaph  appears  to  be  indulging 
in  some  speculations  of  the  kind,  when,  speaking 
as  if  quickened  by  a  prophetic  spirit,  he  exclaims 


,  "0  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  me, 
and  that  Israel  had  walked  in  my  ways  !  I  should 
soon  have  subdued  their  foes,  and  have  turned  my 
hands  against  their  oppressors.  The  enemies  of  the 
Lord  would  have  submitted  themselves  unto  Him, 
and  their  time  would  have  been  of  long  duration." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  their  frequent  devia- 
tions from  the  path  of  duty,  it  was  by  their  agency 
that  the  eternal  truths  revealed  at  Sinai  have  gra- 

1  1  Jerem.  xlvi.  28.  2  Psalm  Ixxxi.  14,  15,  16. 
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dually  made  their  way  in  the  world.  A  very  short 
time  elapsed  after  the  people  of  Judah  had  been 
captives  in  Babylon  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  one  and  only  God, 
and  "  extolled  and  honoured  the  King  of  heaven, 
all  whose  works  are  truth,  and  His  ways  judg- 
ments." l  Long  before  the  rise  of  Christianity 
many  thousands  of  the  heathen  population,  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  other  dominions  of  the  Ptolemies, 
professed  a  belief  in  the  divine  revelation  of  Sinai ; 
and  whilst  many  of  them  became  Proselytes  of  the 
Synagogue,  others  lived  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law  of  Moses.  In  fact,  Judaic  ideas  had 
penetrated  even  into  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Of  the 
large  number  of  Pagans  who  had  been  brought  to 
recognise  and  to  worship  the  one  God  about  the 
time  from  which  the  vulgar  era  dates  I  need  not 
stop  to  speak,  as  mention  of  these  and  of  innumer- 
able other  conversions  to  Judaism  was  made  in  a 
former  lecture.2 

If  the  statements  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment records  are  to  be  received  as  historical  facts, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  followers  of  Jesus  was  a  Jewish  one. 
With  the  exception  of  their  recognition  of  Him  as 
the  promised  Messiah,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  either  in  their  belief  or  in  their 
ritual  practice,  from  the  general  body  of  Jews. 
They  blended  with  old  Jewish  thought  some  new 
and  alien  elements,  but  they  worshipped  in  the 

1  Dan.  iv.  34. 

2  See  Lecture  iv.,  pp.  39,  40. 
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same  temple  and  in  the  same  synagogues,  and  some 
of  their  teachers  were  permitted  to  preach  and  ex- 
pound there  to  the  congregants.  They  scrupulously 
observed  the  Abrahamic  rite,  they  kept  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath, 1  and  solemnised  the  Passover  and  the 
other  Mosaic  festivals.2 

The  theology  of  the  early  Church  was  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  Synagogue,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recognition  of  its  founder  as  the  promised  Messiah. 
But  after  awhile  it  wholly  changed  its  complexion, 
when  the  heathen  population  which  flowed  into  the 
Church  brought  with  it  certain  elements  that  had 
long  appertained  to  systems  prevalent  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  Church  of  Antioch,  the  city  where 
the  name  of  Christianity  had  its  origin,  was  the 
first  to  dissever  its  connection  with  the  Synagogue, 
and  gradually  the  entire  Church  drifted  away  from 
all  its  primitive  Jewish  moorings.  Dogmas  un- 
known and  unrecognised  by  its  founder  became  its 

1  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath  was  super- 
seded by  the   observance   of  the  first   day  of  the  week,  called 
"  the  Lord's  Day,"  the  Ebionite  Christians  continued  to  adhere 
to  the  early  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath 
on  the  seventh  day,  as  enforced  in  the  Decalogue.     The  change 
of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  day  of  the  week 
was  not  completely  effected  until  the  fourth  century,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino. 

2  "  Us  observaient  encore  les  pratiques  juives  avec  scrupule, 
priant  aux  heures  voulues,  et  observant  tous  les  preceptes  de  la 
loi.     C'etaient  des  Juifs,  ne  differant  des  autres  qu'en   ce  qu'ils 
croyaient   que   le  Messie  de"ja  venu."     (Renan,  "  Les  Apotres," 
p.  80. )     "  Un  Chretien  de  cette   epoque  n'aurait   pas  1'idee   de 
parler  directement  contra  la  loi,  puisque  tous  1'observaient  encore, 
quant  aux  traditions."     (Ibid.,  p.  139.) 
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prominent  features,  and  all  that  remained  of  its 
Hebrew  parentage  was  its  moral  code,  which  had 
been  bodily  taken  out  of  the  Books  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last-mentioned 
element  enough  has  been  preserved  out  of  the 
teaching  of  its  Israelite  mother  to  render  it  an 
important  agent  in  civilising  and  improving  the 
human  race.  Whilst  Christianity  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a  purely  moral  into  a  dogmatic  reli- 
gion, it  has  so  far  identified  itself  with  the  source 
from  which  it  sprang,  as  to  teach  that  God  is  the 
perfection  of  holiness  and  truth ;  that  man  is  respon- 
sible to  his  Maker,  here  and  hereafter  ;  that  the  germ 
of  piety  resides  in  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  that  no  external  worship  can  supply 
the  place  of  justice,  mercy,  and  charity,  or  atone 
for  the  absence  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  In  all 
this,  no  less  than  in  the  unqualified  monotheism  of 
Islam,  we  Jews  recognise  the  silent  and  gradual 
influence  which  the  mission  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
to  which  the  prophet  of  our  text  points,  was  in- 
tended to  work.  Very  far,  therefore,  from  enter- 
taining anything  like  a  hostile  sentiment  towards 
Christianity,  we  regard  it,  as  we  do  Mahom- 
medanism,  as  a  step-daughter  of  Jerusalem,  both 
of  whom  have  incorporated  into  their  respective 
ethical  systems  much  of  the  sublime  morality  of 
their  common  parent.1  Whatsoever  Christianity 
has  borrowed  from  Judaism  finds  universal  ac- 
ceptance with  all  its  disciples.  But  it  never  has 

1  "  Tout  ce  qui  est  dans  le  Christianisme  primitif  est  venu  en 
somme  du  Judaisme."     (Renan,  "  Les  Apotres,"  p.  129.) 
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been  able,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  it 
never  will  be  able,  to  secure  the  same  common 
assent  to  those  of  its  dogmas  which  have  not  their 
origin  in  the  Hebrew  code. 

With  the  progress  of  time  and  of  freedom  of 
inquiry,  Biblical  criticism  has  raised  itself  into  a 
science,  and  opinion  has  been  passing  through  a  phase 
of  incisive  transition  with  respect  to  religious  dogma 
in  general ;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  inquiring  mind 
given  evidence  of  such  disturbance,  as  with  regard 
to  the  particular  dogma  which  so  essentially  qualifies 
the  simple  teaching  of  Israel,  "iriN  "  imW  "  "  The 
Lord  is  One." l  One  of  the  consequences  of  break- 
ing away  from  the  dogma  of  the  Church  has  been 
the  formation  of  a  new  religious  sect  presided  over 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Voysey,  with  respect  to  whom  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  offer  a  word  of 
remark.  This  gentleman,  who  appears  to  be  in 
every  way  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem,  was 
formerly  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church ; 
but  he  now  dissents  from  her  teachings,  and  pro- 
fesses to  concentrate  all  his  theology  in  the  one 
Jewish  dogma  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God. 

At  the  same  time  the  reverend  gentleman  regards 
this  mighty  truth — so,  at  least,  it  would  appear 
from  his  published  preachings — as  the  creation  of 
some  intelligent  and  thinking  mortal,  and  not  as 
the  product  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  bare  idea  of 
which  he  seems  to  ignore. 

On  the  grounds  of  toleration  and  respect  for 
every  opinion  which  is  honestly  and  conscientiously 

1  Deut.  vi.  4. 
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entertained,  we  Jews  most  scrupulously  refrain 
from  passing  under  review  (save  when  we  are 
rudely  intruded  on  by  rabid  conversionists)  the 
religious  views  which  others  profess.  But  Mr. 
Voysey  obliges  us  to  break  silence,  because  he 
appeals  to  us  Jews  in  an  especial  manner  to  cast 
in  our  lot  with  the  community  he  has  formed,  arid 
to  make  the  Synagogue  the  arena  for  propagating 
his  views.  Nothing  is  more  precious  to  us  Jews 
than  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  and 
the  page  of  history  lies  open  to  tell  at  what  peril 
and  sacrifice  our  fathers  upheld  this  central  article 
of  Judaism  during  centuries  of  religious  persecution. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  Messianism,  if  it  have  any 
concrete  significance  at  all,  points  to  a  time  when  the 
unity  of  God  will  find  universal  acceptance.1  But 
there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Voysey  does  not  appear  to  distinguish,  between 
those  who  receive  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity 
as  a  communication  from  on  high,  and  as  consti- 
tuting a  part  only  of  a  direct  revelation  from  God 
to  man,  and  those  who  deny  the  theophany  at  Sinai, 
and  ascribe  the  idea  of  the  one  and  only  God  to  be 
the  product  of  the  mind  of  some  uninspired  mortal, 
who  palmed  it  on  the  world  as  a  divine  revelation. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  some  professing  themselves 
Jews  who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Voysey's  movement,  and  that  they  regularly 
attend  the  Sunday  worship  at  his  conventicle.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Imperfect, 
indeed,  must  be  the  acquaintance  of  such  profess- 

1  See  Zachariah  xiv.  9. 
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ing  Jews  with  their  ancient  Scriptures  and  with 
the  religion  of  Moses,  if  they  believe  that  they 
see  the  code  of  Sinai  reflected  in  the  shiftings  and 
windings  of  a  speculative  theism  that  rejects  the 
inspiration  and  the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  the  whole  house  of  Israel  has  held  in 
veneration  as  their  spiritual  life,  or,  to  speak  in 
Scripture  phrase  as  D^H  DV3  "Tlp£,  "  the  fountain 
of  living  waters."  1 

When  we  are  asked  to  approve  and  adopt  the 
Rev  Mr.  Voysey's  scheme,  because  it  upholds  the 
great  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to 
charge  ourselves,  as  the  appointed  missionaries  of 
truth,  with  the  promulgation  of  it,  we  answer, 
taking  the  second  proposition  first,  that  we  are  to 
prosecute  the  mission  assigned  to  us,  not  by  an 
offensive  meddling  with  the  opinions  and  convic- 
tions of  others,  but  through  the  practices  of  our 
own  Jewish  lives,  which  are  to  be  regulated  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Divine  will  revealed  to  us  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

And  touching  the  former  proposition  we  reply, 
that  whilst  we  rejoice  in  every  advance  that 
the  head  and  the  heart  make  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Jewish  doctrine  that  God  is  one 
and  one  only,  without  a  distinction  of  nature  or 
division  of  parts,  we  should  not  consider  ourselves 
absolved, — even  if  that  time  had  come,  which  pro- 
phetic Scripture  predicts,  when  the  oneness  of  God 
is  to  be  universally  acknowledged, — from  the 
observance  of  our  distinctive  ritual,  nor  from  our 

1  Jerem.  xvii.  13. 
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adherence  to  the  precepts  and  ordinances  of  which 
Moses  says,  "  they  are  to  constitute  your  wisdom 
and  your  intelligence  in  the  sight  of  the  nations."  l 
Like  all  who  desire  to  live  in  good  relationship  and 
brotherhood  with  our  fellow-men,  we  rejoice  in 
every  modification  of  opinion  that  brings  us  nearer 
into  agreement  in  matters  with  respect  to  which 
we  have  formerly  differed  ;  and  we  would  go  as  far 
as  those  who  go  farthest  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
dissension  on  speculative  theology  which  has 
unhappily  built  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
one  child  of  God  and  another.  But  we  will  not 
barter  away  the  u  heritage  of  Jacob  "  2  for  a  spurious 
liberalism  ;  nor  will  we  forget  that  so  long  only  as 
we  continue  faithful  to  our  God  and  to  His  covenant 
with  our  fathers  can  we  stand  forth  to  the  world  in 
the  light  which  Scripture  bids  us  :  "  D&O  Hp  DDK 
TPlPQ  *1B?N  Hiyi,  "  You  are  my  witnesses,  is  the 
saying  of  the  Lord,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have 
chosen."  3 

1  Deut.  iv.  6.  *  Ibid.,  xxxiii.  4. 

3  Isaiah  xliii.  10. 
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"  Can  it  surely  be  that  God  should  dwell  on  the  earth  ? 
Behold,  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
Thee  ;  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built  ?  Yet  wilt 
Thou  have  regard  unto  the  prayer  of  Thy  servant,  and  to  his 
supplication,  O  Lord  my  God,  and  Thou  wilt  hearken  unto  the 
cry  and  to  the  prayer,  which  Thy  servant  prayeth  before  Thee 
this  day:  that  Thy  eye  may  be  opened  towards  this  house  night 
and  day,  towards  the  place  of  which  Thou  hast  said,  My  name 
shall  be  there:  that  Thou  mayest  hearken  unto  the  prayer  which 
Thy  servant  shall  make  towards  this  place.  And  Thou  wilt 
hearken  unto  the  supplication  of  Thy  servant,  and  of  Thy  people 
Israel,  when  they  shall  pray  towards  this  place  :  and  Thou  wilt 
hear  in  heaven  Thy  dwelling-place  :  and  when  Thou  hearest 
Thou  wilt  pardon."  —  1  KINGS  viii.  27  —  30. 

I  HAVE  selected  the  present  text  from  the  prayer 
of  Solomon  on  the  inauguration    of   the  national 
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Temple  of  Jerusalem — a  composition  which  stands 
unrivalled  for  its  many  excellences — because  it 
treats  of  public  worship  in  general  and  of  the 
efficacy  and  the  victorious  power  of  prayer,  the  two 
subjects  proposed  to  be  considered  in  the  sermon 
of  to-day. 

Patriarchal  worship  is  the  earliest  form  of  which 
history  has  preserved  a  record.  Extremely  simple 
in  its  character,  it  was  performed  at  a  rustic  altar 
by  the  head  of  the  family,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  household  priest ;  and  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
hymns  of  grateful  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  of 
short  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  divine 
protection  and  guidance.  Here  also,  as  occasion 
might  require,  mercy  and  forgiveness  were  im- 
plored for  sinful  mortals.1  There  is  no  mention  of 
a  sanctuary  or  temple  set  apart  for  public  devotion 
until  the  age  of  Moses,  and  in  the  p£?£,  which  he 
was  charged  to  have  constructed  for  the  public 
worship  of  Israel,  whenever  they  should  halt  on 
their  march,  the  service  differed  considerably  from 
that  of  the  patriarchal  era.  It  was  fuller,  grander, 
and  more  imposing  ;  and  although  sacrifice  consti- 
tuted one  of  its  main  features,  that  rite  could  have 
been  regarded  only  as  secondary  to  prayer.  We 
look  in  vain  in  the  Pentateuch  for  any  positive  in- 
junction to  pray  at  stated  times  or  at  any  given 
length,  inasmuch  as  prayer  must  be  the  spon- 
taneous effusion  of  a  pious  and  grateful  heart,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  commanded.  Neither  do  we 

1  See  the  supplication  of  Abraham  for  the  sinful  people  of 
Sodom.  (Gen.  xviii.  23—33.) 
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find  there  any  set  formulas  of  prayer  except  the 
short  sacerdotal  benediction,1  and  a  few  sentences 
to  be  pronounced  by  the  worshipper  when  present- 
ing at  the  altar  the  offering  of  the  first  fruits.2 
Nevertheless  Moses,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
holds  prayer  to  be  a  supremely  spiritual  privilege, 
and  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  which  unites 
earth  to  heaven,  and  brings  the  creature  nearer  to 
the  throne  of  the  Creator.  The  two  kinds  of  out- 
ward worship  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  sacrifice  and  prayer;  but  whilst  the 
sacrificial  rite  is  expressly  limited  to  the  spot  where 
the  national  sanctuary  is  to  be  placed,  the  offering 
up  of  prayer  is  permitted  wherever  the  Israelite 
may  be  located. 

The  pGPft,  or  travelling  tabernacle,  accompanied 
the  Israelites  in  all  their  marches  and  counter- 
marches during  the  forty  years  of  their  desert  life. 
On  entering  the  promised  land,  Joshua  set  up  the 
tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where  he  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters ;  and  mention  is  made  of  it  as  being  found 
in  the  same  place  in  the  infancy  of  Samuel,  more 
than  three  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
During  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  throughout  the 
period  when  Israel  was  governed  by  the  "judges," 
religious  feeling  had  deteriorated,  and  public  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  sad  condition ; 
and  if  the  sons  of  Eli  are  to  be  regarded  as  speci- 
mens of  the  hierarchy  for  the  time  being,  the  priest- 
hood must  have  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation.  Still  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 

1  Numb.  vi.  24—26.  2  Deut.  xxvi.  13—15. 
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pose  that  the  ritual  continued  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  Moses  when  Israel 
should  come  into  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Patriarchs. 

The  victories  of  Joshua  left  the  Hebrews  the 
nominal  masters  of  Canaan  ;  but  there  had  befallen 
them  great  reverses,  not  only  in  spiritual,  but  also 
in  political  matters,  during  the  three  centuries,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Scriptural  chronicler  again 
and  again  deplores  the  absence  of  an  efficient  ruling 
power,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  "  every 
one  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."1  Samuel 
accomplished  much  towards  raising  the  nation  from 
the  abject  condition  into  which  it  had  fallen ;  but 
the  land,  or  a  portion  of  it  at  least,  was  still  in 
the  grasp  of  the  Philistines  at  the  time  when  that 
renowned  prophet  and  judge  passed  away  from 
the  scene.  Even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Saul,  Israel's  possession  of  Palestine  was  very 
far  from  being  secure,  and  the  nation  had  not 
yet  realised  the  full  benefits  of  political  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  heroic  David  to  free 
Palestine  from  foreign  aggression,  to  enlarge  its 
borders,  to  conquer  for  it  peace  and  security,  and 
to  infuse  into  its  possessors  national  life.  As 
soon  as  he  had  achieved  these  national  objects, 
he  applied  himself  with  all  the  force  of  his 
character  to  reform  the  public  worship  and  to 
bring  it  into  unison  with  the  improved  status  of 
Israel.  He  introduced  into  the  service  instru- 

1  Judges  xxi.  25. 
O 
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mental  music,  and  trained  many  hundreds  of 
choristers,  not  a  few  of  whom  became  renowned 
as  poets  and  musicians ;  and  he  composed  for  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  for  private  devotion, 
psalms  and  hymns,  which  supplied  a  solace  for 
sorrow  and  affliction,  and  a  strain  of  joy  for  every 
subject  of  exultation  and  gratitude  by  which  the 
human  heart  could  be  moved  to  the  great  Giver 
of  all.  Thus  was  imparted  to  the  worship  of  the 
sanctuary  a  character  and  a  stamp  that  exhibited 
it  in  an  aspect  different  from  that  which  had  cha- 
racterised it  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  David's 
son  and  successor,  was  almost  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  subject  of  public  worship.  After  eight 
years  had  been  devoted  to  the  work,  the  grand 
national  Temple,  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  was  opened 
and  inaugurated  with  the  sublime  prayer  from 
which  the  text  of  to-day  is  borrowed.  Many  im- 
portant changes  were  effected  in  the  service,  and 
its  imposing  ritual  inspired  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  impressed  the  worshippers  with  veneration  and 
awe.  The  glorious  career  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  terminated  with  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  and  the  captivity  of  the  people  of  Judah; 
and  these  national  calamities  reacted  in  a  consider- 
able degree  on  the  character  of  divine  worship. 
The  central  sanctuary  having  passed  away,  and  the 
rite  of  sacrifice  having  become  inoperative  for  the 
time  being,  the  captives  of  Judah  were  obliged  to 
adapt  the  ritual  to  their  changed  political  and 
social  condition,  and  it  should  seem  that  it  con- 
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sisted  entirely  of  prayer  and  of  religious  exhorta- 
tion.1 

Some    time  after  the  publication  of  the  famous 
decree  of  Cyrus,  the  text  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the   Book  of  Ezra,    chap,   i.,  some  fifty   thousand 
exiles  of  Judah  returned  to  their  fatherland,  and, 
after  many  trials  and   disappointments,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reconstituting  the  old  state  and  raising 
the    second   temple    on   the  ruins    of   the   former 
one.     But  the  ritual  worship  that  obtained  there 
was  not  in  all  things  the  same  as  that  which  had 
prevailed  in   the  Temple  of  Solomon.      Much  of 
the   spiritual  as  of   the  national  glory,  that  shed 
a    lustre    on    the    first    sanctuary,     had    passed 
away  :    the   venerable    ark  of  the    covenant   was 
no  more,  and  the  ritual  had  deteriorated  so  much 
from  its  earlier  grand  and  imposing  character,  that 
the  few  Hebrews  whose  advanced  age  enabled  them 
to  preserve  a  remembrance  of  the  worship  as  it  was 
in  the  first  temple  were  painfully  affected  by  the 
contrast.     tnpTH  JTDNn  WT)  DIWTl  D^ronfc 

Dnrrjn  rvsn  nr  no^  ps^n  n^n  nx  i&o 

7113  Tlp3  D*33,  "  Many  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  old,  and  who 
had  seen  the  first  temple,  wept  with  a  loud  voice 
when  they  witnessed  the  foundation  of  this  house."  2 
When  the  arms  of  Rome  prevailed  against  Jeru- 

1  According  to  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  Talmud  (Meguilla, 
28a),   a   synagogue   built  of  materials   brought  from  the  Holy 
Land,  was  established  in  Babylon  by  the  Hebrews  who  shared 
the  captivity  of  JehoiakSn. 

2  Ezra  iii.  12. 

O  2 
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salem,  whose  fall  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  the  annihilation  of  the  political  na- 
tionality of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  abroad, 
public  worship  again  assumed  a  different  aspect, 
the  Synagogue  took  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and 
liturgies  were  substituted  for  sacrifices. 

But  amidst  all  the  variations  of  devotional  form, 
the  great  principles  of  Judaism  have  remained 
immutably  the  same,  braving  alike  time  and  cir- 
cumstance. The  Bible  places  the  doctrine  of 
Judaism  on  a  fixed  and  immutable  basis ;  but  the 
form  rests  on  a  different  principle.  Scripture  lays 
down  no  precise  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  ritual  ordinances  should 
be  performed,  and  the  reasonable  inference  is 
that  outward  worship  would  have  to  vary  in  its 
form  agreeably  to  the  social  condition  of  Israel 
for  the  time  being.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  this  marked  silence  gave  birth  to  the 
idea  of  an  oral  law  divinely  communicated  to 
Moses  on  the  mount ;  but  we  venture  to  think  that 
it  admits  of  a  different  construction.  The  absence 
of  fixed  laws  for  ceremonial  observance  might 
fairly  be  construed  to  imply  the  plastic  nature 
of  Judaism  and  its  adaptability  to  all  times  and 
conditions. 

Certain  it  is  that  our  earlier  Rabbinical  fathers 
were  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  practical  effect  when  the  time  for 
action  was  come.  The  publication  of  the  Mishna 
was  of  itself  an  infraction  of  the  oral  tradition,  and 

s  ' 

was  opposed  to  Rabbinical  dicta.      But  there  was 
little  hesitation  in  putting  aside  tradition  and  dicta, 
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when  it  was  held  expedient  to  make  some  conces- 
sion to  the  exigency  of  the  times.  The  same  motive 
seems  to  have  underlain  the  institution  of  many 
Rabbinical  ordinances  and  prohibitions,  for  which 
no  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  They  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  innovations,  nor  as  infractions  of 
the  Mosaic  prohibition,  IJTUH  &6l  ISW  xS,  "  neither 
to  add  nor  to  diminish,"1  since  they  were  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  dispersed  sons  and 
daughters  of  Israel  completely  under  the  influence 
of  their  teachers,  and  of  guarding  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  Jewish  religious  identity  when  it  was 
threatened  with  great  peril.  Far,  very  far,  from 
disparaging  our  Mishnic  fathers  for  having  imposed 
on  the  community  additional  ordinances  under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  their  age,  we  should  con- 
sider ourselves  the  more  bounden  to  honour  and 
venerate  their  memory.  They  were  the  chivalrous 
champions  of  our  faith,  its  noble  defenders  and  its 
devoted  martyrs.  But  for  them  and  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  with  which  Judaism  inspired  them,  the 
synagogue  might  have  fallen,  possibly  not  to  rise 
again,  in  many  a  fair  land  where  it  now  happily 
flourishes. 

But  it  is  anything  but  reasonable  to  believe  that 
our  wise  and  thoughtful  ancestors  contemplated 
that  every  ecclesiastical  observance,  imposed  by 
them  when  the  synagogue  and  its  disciples  lay 
groaning  under  the  direst  persecution,  when  the 
Jew  was  outlawed,  and  denied  not  only  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  citizen  and  a  loyal  subject,  but  the 

1  Deut.  iv.  2. 
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common  rights  of  humanity,  would  be  permitted  to 
survive  the  times  for  the  exigencies  of  which  it  had 
been  introduced.  Certain  phenomena  repeat  them- 
selves in  every  age,  and  rarely  with  more  marked 
emphasis  than  in  relation  to  the  externals  of 
religion,  endeared  by  habit  and  consecrated  by 
centuries.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
Prayer-book,  in  public  or  in  private  use,  should 
become  an  object  of  sanctity  to  the  worshipper: 
and  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  those  who 
erroneously  imagine  that  the  Prayer-book,  in  its 
present  form,  instead  of  being  the  progressive 
labour  of  more  than  ten  centuries,  possesses  the 
same  authority  and  the  same  fixed  and  immutable 
character  as  the  law  of  Moses  itself.  Erroneous, 
however,  this  opinion  assuredly  is,  as  must  be 
patent  to  every  one  whose  studies  have  led  him  to 
follow  the  successive  phases  through  which  the 
synagogue  and  its  ritual  have  passed. * 

The  formulae  preserved  in  the  earlier  Rabbinical 
writings,  constituting  the  liturgies  at  that  time  in. 
use,  would  scarcely  equal  in  bulk  a  tenth  of  the 
proportions  into  which  the  Prayer-book  had  swollen 
about  the  thirteenth  century.  The  accumulations 
came  from  various  sources  :  the  discussions  of  the 
Mishna,  the  glosses  of  the  Gemara,  the  speculations 
of  the  Poskirrij  the  compositions  of  the  Hymno- 
logists,  as  well  as  from  the  collection  of  private 
prayers  and  supplications  which,  out  of  considera- 
tion and  regard  for  the  piety  and  the  personal 

1  See  introduction  to  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Forms  of  Prayer  used  in 
the  West  London  Synagogue  of  British  Jews." 
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worth  of  their  authors,  "found  their  way  into  the 
public  service  and  became  interwoven  with  the 
established  ritual.  Besides  which,  the  barbarous 
treatment  to  which  the  Jews  had  been  subjected  in 
nearly  every  country  of  the  globe  since  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  became  more  and 
more  rigorous  until  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  wild 
and  lawless  age  of  the  crusades.  The  calamities 
that  fell  on  the  whole  Jewish  race  called  into  being 
a  vast  accretion  to  the  book  of  prayer.  It  was 
supplemented  by  rvl^p,  "  lamentations " ;  fWpl, 
"petitions";  and  JTllTvD,  "  entreaties  for  mercy 
and  forgiveness " ;  portraying  in  the  darkest 
colours  Israel's  wrongs  and  degradations,  its  suffer- 
ings and  its  martyrdoms,  and,  as  a  natural  outcome 
of  the  feelings  of  the  oppressed,  invoking,  in  their 
bitterness  of  despair,  vengeance  and  retribution  on 
their  merciless  persecutors. 

As  the  poetic  fervour  of  the  DOtDVfi,  or  hymno- 
logists  increased,  so  the  pulpit,  the  glory,  as  it 
had  been  the  creation,  of  the  ancient  synagogue, 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude.  The  public  services 
increased  in  length,  and  were  spun  out  to  an  extent 
which  we  of  the  present  times  should  consider  tedious 
and  insupportable.  But  they  did  not  produce  any- 
thing like  these  impressions  on  our  mediaeval 
fathers  :  for,  in  those  ages  of  dire  persecution,  the 
synagogue  was  to  them  no  less  an  asylum  than  a 
sanctuary.  It  was  the  only  place  where  they 
might  consider  themselves  for  the  time  being 
sheltered  from  the  hooting  of  the  ignorant  crowd, 
and  from  outrage  and  violence.  Nor  was  the 
length  of  time  which  these  protracted  services 
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involved  a  matter  of  great  consideration  to  men  on 
whom  there  was  a  social  ban  which  excluded  them 
from  the  exercise  of  all  honourable  activity  and 
from  every  branch  of  legitimate  and  productive 
industry.  Under  conditions  such  as  these,  the 
synagogue  was  the  life  and  the  measure  of  their 
being,  and  its  spirit  radiated  into  all  their  several 
relations.  It  was  for  them  an  oasis  in  the  desert, 
to  the  poetry  of  which  alone  they  were  susceptible, 
and  their  only  consolation  in  time  of  sore  distress. 
All  the  persecution  of  the  age,  from  priest  and 
layman,  was  but  too  plainly  reflected  in  the 
despair  which  brooded  over  the  synagogue,  whence 
was  heaved  forth  in  the  Liturgy  a  sigh  of  misery, 
and,  it  might  occasionally  be,  of  imprecation, 
which  had  a  real  significance,  because  it  revealed 
what  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden  supplicant 
felt. 

Congregants,  we  live  in  a  different  sphere  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  our  lot  happily  does  not 
resemble  that  of  our  mediaeval  fathers.  The 
brazen  wall  which  the  prejudices  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years  raised  up  between  Jew  and  non- 
Jew  has  been  levelled,  persecution  and  social  male- 
volence have  given  place  to  humane  sentiment  and 
neighbourly  love,  and  Jew  and  Christian  are 
happily  united  in  the  common  bond  of  humanity. 
Our  public  services  can  now  adapt  themselves, 
agreeably  to  the  principle  which  has  dominated 
the  entire  history  of  the  synagogue,  to  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  under  which  we  are  living.  We 
Jews  of  the  present  generation  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  religion  of  Moses  as  our 
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ancestors  in  Babylon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
first  temple.  As  sacrifice  had  then  become  inope- 
rative out  of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  apart  from 
the  national  sanctuary,  the  public  service  of  the 
exiles  of  Judah  comprised  only  two  elements, 
religious  instruction  and  the  communion  of 
prayer. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  latter  element  that  I 
would  offer  a  few  remarks  before  I  bring  the 
sermon  to  a  close.  Although,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  prayer  is  nowhere  in  the  Bible  imposed 
on  the  Israelite  as  a  positive  command,  it  is 
recommended  by  the  example  of  the  prophetic 
teachers,  all  of  whom  had  recourse  to  it  in  the 
time  of  need. 

The  Scriptures  abound  in  instances  of  the  efficacy 
and  victorious  power  of  prayer.  When  the  safety 
of  the  Israelite  host  was  in  imminent  peril  at 
Rephidim,1  when  the  whole  camp  was  involved 
in  the  sinful  worship  of  the  golden  Apis, 2  when 
the  people  had  virtually  renounced  their  faith  in 
God  and  His  promise  of  protection,  and  were 
bent  on  returning  to  Egypt,3  and  when  Miriam's 
sin  was  visited  with  the  punishment  of  leprosy,4 
prayer  prevailed  and  obtained  the  salvation  it 
implored.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  every 
recorded  instance  when  Moses  has  to  make  inter- 
cession and  atonement  for  his  sinful  people,  he 
employs  prayer  as  a  means  of  propitiation,  and 
not  sacrifice.  That  earnest  and  penitent  prayer 

1  Exod.  xvii.  4.  2  lb.,  xxxii.  1 — 14. 

3  Numb.  xiv.  4.  4  Ib.,  xii. 
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does  atone  for  sin,  is  placed  beyond  a  question 
by  reason  of  the  gracious  answer  which  the  suppli- 
cation of  Moses  evoked  TO^O  TinSD  "  t&K'l,  "  and 
the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy 
prayer."1  Further,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is 

the  hearer  of  prayer  (irpSFl  tf£8?)  must  be  recog- 
nised by  all  who  profess  to  be  living  in  the  light 
of  a  divine  revelation.  The  testimony  which  the 
Bible  bears  to  this  consoling  truth  is  so  copious 
that,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  if  all  the  passages 
containing  it  were  removed,  scarcely  a  shred  of 
Scripture  would  remain."2 

In  order  to  pray  with  efficacy  we  must  discharge 
from  our  minds  all  materialistic  conceptions  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  worship  Him  as  a  pure  arid 
Holy  Spirit.  Our  thoughts  must  be  concentrated 
on  Him  whom  we  are  addressing,  and  we  ought  not 
to  approach  His  holy  presence  without  having 
regard  to  our  spiritual  fitness  for  sacred  com- 
munion. The  Psalmist  teaches  that  preparation 
of  the  heart  should  precede  the  utterance  of 
prayer,  *]3TN  S^pH  D T?  j^DH ; 3  and  our  early  fathers 
were  not  slow  to  carry  this  lesson  into  practice.4 
Who  of  us  can  question  the  need  of  preparation, 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  what  is 
involved  in  our  petitions  ?  Remember,  we  pray 
for  protection,  sustenance  for  ourselves  and  our 


1  Numb.,  xiv.  20.  2  Martineau.  J  Ps.  x.  1 7. 

a  D^snoi  nn«  w  n»mB>  i»n  owx-in  D»TDH  4 

D2?,  "  Our  pious  ancestors  devoted  an  hour  before  prayer 
to  meditation,  in  order  that  they  might  turn  their  thoughts  de- 
voutly towards  God."  (Mishna,  "  Berachoth,"  chap.  v.  1.) 
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little  ones,  health,  life,  and  immortality ;  and 
how  should  we  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
nature  and  the  import  of  the  blessings  which  we 
ask  of  God  ? 

Confidence  in  our  Heavenly  Father  is  also  in- 
dispensable to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  We  must  be 
convinced  in  our  minds  of  the  power  and  willing- 
ness of  God  to  grant  our  requests  if,  in  His 
omniscience,  He  knows  them  to  be  conducive  to 
our  present  and  prospective  good,  and  if  the  grant- 
ing of  them  be  compatible  with  the  great  cosmical 
laws  which  the  Almighty  has  fixed  for  the  provi- 
dential government  of  all  things.  Moreover,  our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers,  whether  they  take  their 
rise  in  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  or  in  a 
craving  for  superhuman  help  and  consolation  in 
bereavement  and  distress,  must  be  interpenetrated 
with  a  realisation  of  the  primeval  and  eternal  truth 
that  "the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness." 
If  we  cannot  bring  sentiments  like  these  to  the 
office  of  prayer,  but  find  our  minds  ever  and  anon 
dwelling  on  mundane  things,  silence  and  medita- 
tion would  become  us  rather  than  the  mechanical 
utterance  of  the  lips,  since  we  should  be  saved  from 
transgressing  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Decalogue 
which  forbids  us  to  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain. 

The  spinning  out  of  prayer  should  above  all 
things  be  avoided ;  for  the  more  prayer  gains  in 
length,  the  more  it  loses  in  efficacy.  All  the 
prayers  with  which  we  meet  in  the  Bible  are 

1  Ps.  xi.  7. 
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remarkable  for  their  brevity.  When  Moses  en- 
treats the  Lord  for  the  recovery  of  Miriam,  his 

prayer  is  comprised  within  a  single  line,  K£H  KJ  7N 

PP  W,  "  0  God,  heal  her  now,  I  beseech  thee."  * 
The  substance  of  the  prayer  of  Elijah  is  compressed 
into  three  words,  *lty  "  *J^,  "  Answer  me,  O  God, 
answer  me." 2  There  is  but  one  instance  in  the 
Bible  of  a  prayer  of  more  than  ordinary  length, 
and  that  is  on  the  solemn  occasion  when  the 
national  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  by 
Solomon,  and  even  that  does  not  exceed  forty 
verses.  Kohaleth  especially  recommends  that  our 
prayerful  utterances  should  be  measured  and  well 

thought  out,  vrv  p  Sy  pan  ^y  nnKi  own  D»nS«n 

D'EDJflb  T^%  "  God,"  says  he,  "  is  in  heaven  and  thou 
art  upon  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  It 
is  scarcely  possible  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  pre- 
serve an  intense  devotional  frame  beyond  a  very 
limited  time ;  and  when  that  interval  is  spent, 
prayer  ceases  to  command  the  centralisation  of 
thought  and  to  influence  the  spiritual  faculty.  The 
lips  may  continue  to  move,  but  the  heart  no  longer 
feels. 

In  the  supplicants  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  may  be 

1  Numb,  xii;  13.  2  1  Kings  xviii.  37. 

3  Eccl.  v.  1.  Ibn  Ezra,  when  commenting  on  this  passage, 
is  unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  the  D*3t3VD.  "  Who,"  says  he, 
"  has  brought  us  into  this  trouble  of  praying  in  barbarous 
language  ?  "  pint?  TH  fc^K  7\h%T\  fVl  HT  ^N  :  "  This  is  not 
prayer,  but  folly."  R.  Leon,  of  Modena,  is  equally  severe  in 
his  criticism  on  '*  the  wretched  JTnX^  and  the  verbiage  of 
the  D'DVS." 
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recognised  what  might  not  inaptly  be  termed  the 
"  Genius  of  Devotion."  And  what  has  acquired 
for  the  collection  of  Psalms  the  universal  reputation 
which  they  have  enjoyed  in  every  age  and  amongst 
people  of  all  tongues  and  all  creeds  ?  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  that  immortal 
collection  possess  great  charms  in  the  elegance  of 
their  poetry,  the  exquisiteness  of  their  diction, 
and  the  skilfulness  of  their  parallelism.  But  all 
these  excellences  pale  before  the  pious  ardour 
and  the  intense  love  of  God  which  they  breathe 
forth. 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  sacred  bard 
of  Zion  in  his  season  of  prosperity  whilst  he 
is  communing  with  his  Father  in  heaven. 


-pin  Bnpn  p 


nnnij;  n»»n-o  :  *p-n:inN 

"O  God,  Thou  art  my  God;  early  will  I 
seek  Thee  :  my  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh 
longeth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land, 
where  no  water  is  ;  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy 
glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  Thee  in  the  sanctuary. 
Because  Thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life, 
my  lips  shall  praise  Thee.  Thus  will  I  bless 
Thee  while  I  live  :  I  will  lift  up  my  hands 
in  Thy  name.  My  soul  shall  be  satisfied  as 
with  marrow  and  fatness  ;  and  my  mouth  shall 
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praise  Thee  with  joyful  lips  :  when  I  remember 
Thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  on  Thee  in 
the  night  watches.  Because  Thou  hast  been  my 
help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will 
I  rejoice."  * 

Turning  our  ear  to  the  Psalmist  in  the  day 
of  his  sorrow  and  remorse,  when  his  fearful  sin 
is  brought  to  his  remembrance,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  if  ever  true  contrition  found  a  tongue,  it 
was  in  his  penitent  lament,  'JlT^lfi  "]SXpl"7N  HIPP 

nmm    *a    inm    *]W3    :  ^"1D'n    T^™ 
jsb  n^os   Dna-j'K   :  -JT 
ray 
wan 
m 


Dn 


"  0  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  Thy 
wrath  :  neither  chasten  me  in  Thy  hot  displeasure. 
For  Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  Thy  hand 
presseth  me  sore.  There  is  no  soundness  in  my 
flesh  because  of  Thine  anger  ;  neither  is  there  any 
rest  in  my  bones  because  of  my  sin.  For  mine 
iniquities  are  gone  over  mine  head:  as  a  heavy 
burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  me.  My  wounds 
stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of  my  foolishness.  I 

1  Ps.  Ixiii.  2-8. 
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am  troubled ;  I  am  bowed  down  greatly ;  I  go 
mourning  all  the  day  long.  For  my  loins  are 
filled  with  a  loathsome  disease ;  and  there  is  no 
soundness  in  my  flesh.  I  am  feeble  and  sore 
broken :  I  have  roared  by  reason  of  the  disquiet- 
ness  of  my  heart.  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before 
Thee ;  and  my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  Thee. 
My  heart  pariteth,  my  strength  faileth  me  ;  as  for 
the  light  of  mine  eyes,  it  also  is  gone  from  me. 
My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from  my 
sore ;  and  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off.  . 
Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord :  O  my  God,  be  not 
far  from  me.  Make  haste  to  help  *  me,  O  Lord 
my  salvation."  l 

The  stream  of  piety,  so  copious  in  the  age  of 
the  Psalmist,  flows  in  our  times  of  spiritual  de- 
generacy in  a  narrower  channel.  Still,  the  same 
source  is  open  to  us  all,  for  prayer  is  not  a  privi- 
lege restricted  to  the  few,  but  a  duty  incumbent 
on  all  who  believe  in  God  and  acknowledge  a 
divine  revelation.  It  is  no  less  needful  to  the 
righteous  than  the  ungodly,  to  the  child  than  the 
adult,  to  the  unlettered  than  the  learned.  One  of 
the  practical  lessons  which  we  gather  from  the 
Book  of  Psalms  is,  that  prayer  is  a  safeguard, 
whether  we  be  in  peace,  in  affluence  and  joy,  or 
whether  we  be  in  indigence,  bereavement  or 
affliction.  We  have  but  to  bring  with  us  to  the 
house  of  worship  a  spirit  attuned  for  sacred 
communion,  and  we  shall  find  that  here  our  hearts 
may  be  purified  from  the  sacred  springs  of  reli- 

1  Ps.  xxxviii. 
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gion ;  here  our  darkness  may  be  enlightened ; 
here  our  weakness  may  be  sustained,  here  our 
errors  may  be  dissipated,  our  baneful  passions  con- 
trolled, our  good  desires  strengthened ;  and  here 
religion  may  administer  a  balm  for  every  woe, 
and  a  remedy  for  every  disease  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart. 


XV. 
ON  FUTURE  JUDGMENTS. 


jni  7:7 


"  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  :  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine 
own  heart,  and  in  the  light  of  thine  own  eyes  :  but,  know  thou 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  to  judgment."  — 

ECCLESIASTES  xi.  9. 

IN  the  above  passage  the  writer,  whoever  he 
be,  warns  young  people  of  the  vanity  and  the 
transitory  nature  of  certain  acquisitions  on  which 
they  are  apt  to  set  a  high  value,  and  also  of  the 
delusiveness  of  the  pleasures  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  are  eager  ;  and  this  admonitory  office 
the  author  discharges  in  a  vein  of  powerful  and 
incisive  irony.  The  part  of  the  text  on  which  I 
purpose  to  speak  to-day  is  confined  to  the  closing 

words  tDSB>&3  D'PlSKPI  ^3',  "  God  will  bring  thee 
to  judgment."  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
"  judgment"  of  which  the  Scripture  moralist  is 
here  treating,  has  relation  to  man  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  earthly  life,  since  experience  was  all- 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  the  lot  of  the  good 
and  the  bad  on  this  side  of  the  grave  is  not  always 

p 
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such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  divine 
justice  is  executed  on  man  during  the  period  of 
this  life. 

What  is  to  be  our  condition  after  what  is  cor- 
poreal of  us  is  consigned  to  the  grave,  and  what 
fate  awaits  our  disembodied  spirit  in  a  future  state, 
are  questions  that  must  needs  force  themselves  at 
times  on  our  serious  reflection,  and  they  cannot 
fail  to  react  on  our  sentiments  and  on  our  deeds. 
Although  the  information  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  on  these  matters  is  scant,  still  the  sacred 
volume  is  so  abundant  in  passages  declaratory  of 
the  paternal  and  loving  relation  of  God  to  His 
creatures,  that  we  are  enabled  to  bring  ourselves 
to  contemplate  with  calmness  of  mind  the  judg- 
ment that  awaits  us  hereafter,  and  to  put  our  trust, 
as  Scripture  bids  us,  in  the  goodness  and  the  inex- 
haustible mercy  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 

No  Scriptural  teaching  has  been  more  abused 
than  that  which  is  unfolded  in  the  text  passage, 
and  it  has  not  unfrequently  been  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  terror,  and  made  to  serve  as  a  prop 
to  ecclesiastical  domination.  With  the  doctrine 
itself  priestcraft  has  blended  some  revolting  con- 
ceptions, subsequently  formulated  into  a  positive 
teaching,  and  numbers  untold  have  been  subjected 
to  a  state  of  spiritual  bondage  by  an  appeal  made 
to  their  fears  rather  than  to  their  hopes.1  If  it 

1  "  Superstition  has  spread  the  limitless  prisons  of  hell,  and 
filled  them  with  tortures,  and  lit  those  flames  which  it  asserts 
are  kept  burning  by  the  breath  of  an  angry  God,  and  are 
never  to  be  quenched  during  His  everlasting  existence." 
("  Man,  the  Image  of  God,"  p.  5,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Giles.) 
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were  possible  to  arrive  at  anything  like  reliable 
statistics  on  such  a  matter,  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility recoil  with  horror  before  the  revelation  of 
the  myriads  of  weak  and  sensitive  natures  whose 
powers  for  reflection  have  been  paralysed,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  have  been  driven  into  madness, 
by  the  terror  of  a  burning  hell  and  its  unceasing 
torments,  to  which,  as  some  divines  teach,  many 
more  souls  are  consigned  than  are  received  into 
heaven.1  To  us  Jews,  who  are  taught  to  know  God 
through  the  attributes  with  which  He  is  clothed 
in  the  Pentateuch,  as  u  gracious,  long-suffering, 
merciful,  and  abundant  in  benevolence  and  truth," 
the  doctrine  of  a  hell  and  of  endless  torments  seems 
a  desecration  of  the  Divine  name,  surpassing  in 
atrocity  the  pernicious  tenets  of  paganism,  and 
amounting  to  nothing  short  of  an  imputation  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  Deity, 

For  Israelites,  the  primary  religious  idea  is  the 
one  and  only  God,  bearing  to  His  children  the  re- 
lation of  a  tender  and  beneficent  Father,  and  made 
perceptible  to  our  comprehension  in  the  book  of 
nature  and  through  the  gracious  perfections  re- 
vealed by  Him  through  Moses,  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  religious  idea  is  the  relation  of  our 
spirit  to  "  the  Lord  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  3 
in  another  stage  of  being ;  for  that  there  is  a  here- 
after for  man  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the 

1 "  Poetry  and  art  were  permitted  to  seize  on  the  unseen  future 
as  their  own  domain,  and,  alas  !  to  stamp  their  figured  ex- 
pressions indelibly  as  literal  truths  on  the  minds  of  men." 
("  Encyc.  Britann.,"  article  "  Eschatology.") 

2  Exodus  xxxiv.  6.  3  Numbers  xxvii.  16. 
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passage  placed  at  the  head  of  this  lecture,  and  the 
inference  is  confirmed  by-  a  mass  of  indirect 
evidence.  The  moral  aspect  of  things  here  below 
may  well  impress  all,  who  conceive  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  the  perfection  of  goodness,  with  the 
belief  that  a  future  state  wilt  bring  out  a  more 
distinct  exhibition  of  divine  justice  than  is  made 
manifest  on  our  earthly  planet. 

Our  Scriptures  teach  us  that  when  we  appear 
before  the  Supreme  Being  in  judgment,  a  distinc- 
tion will  be  made  between  the  good  and  the  bad, 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  through  the  Prophet  Ezekiel, 

r\vh  r\v  pa  &SB>  »^n  TI  TTN  T&X  ro  ^N*  Dnsi,  "And 

as  regards  you,  O  my  flock,  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  Behold  I  judge  between  lamb  and  lamb,  be- 
tween the  wethers  and  the  goats,"  i.e.,  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty.1  That  there  will  be  a  great 
reward  for  the  God-fearing  and  the  right-doing  is 
the  confident  belief  of  the  Psalmist,  who  exclaims 
7K^S  nJSX  -IPK  "pltD  m  HO,  "How  great  is  Thy 
goodness  which  Thou  hast  stored  up  for  them  that 
fear  Thee ;  "  2  and  in  another  Psalm 3  bearing  the 
name  of  the  same  author,  the  sacred  poet  expresses 
his  confident  hope  that  God  "  will  not  leave  his 
soul  in  the  grave,"  but  that  it  is  destined  to  enter 
into  D*TI  fntf  "  the  path  of  life,"  there  to  realise 
in  the  Divine  presence  Pl¥J  HIDyi  "  fulness  of  joy," 
and  HinD^  p&?  "eternal  beatitude." 

Of  the  condition  that  will  await  the  wicked  who 
die  impenitent  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  after  telling 
us  that  they  will  be  "  cut  off,"  suffer  the  curtain  to 

1  Ezek.  xxxiv.  17.  2  Psalm  xxxi.  20.  Ih.,  xvi. 
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fall.  But,  though  the  Bible  be  reticent  with  re- 
spect to  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  conjecture  has 
assumed  great  license,  and  has  indulged  in  wild 
speculation,  the  outcome  of  which  has  been,  that 
there  is  a  bottomless  pit,  or  hell,  abounding  in 
every  torment  and  horror  which  a  morbid  fancy 
can  conjure  up,  and  language  portray  in  the 
blackest  colouring;  and  that  over  this  revolting 
place  Almighty  God,  whom  a  fearful  superstition 
has  transformed  into  a  kind  of  insatiable  demon, 
will  glut  His  vengeance  throughout  eternity  on 
sinful  mortals.  According  to  orthodox  Christianity, 
this  is  to  be  the  fate  not  only  of  those  whose  lives 
have  been  stained  by  crime,  but  of  those  also  who 
may  have  fallen  into  error  of  opinion  on  matters 
of  religious  belief;  for  the  Athanasian  Creed  deals 
out  eternal  and  irrevocable  damnation  unto  all 
whose  reason  and  conscience  are  not  accessible  to 
certain  metaphysical  doctrines  that  are  self-contra- 
dictory and  antecedently  improbable,  not  to  say 
impossible. 

Now  there  is  not  a  single  word  to  be  found  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that  furnishes  an  equivalent 
to  the  vulgar  notion  of  hell.1  The  true  meaning 

1  "  Hell,"  the  word  by  which  the  authorised  version  renders 
thirty-one  times  71X5?,  is  considered  by  modern  lexicographers 
to  have  affinity  with  "  hollowness,"  and  it  is  compared  by  them 
with  ccelum,  Halle,  whose  roots  express  the  idea  of  "  hollow." 
Nowhere,  however,  does  ?1KB>  occur  in  any  form  with  that 
meaning.  Ccelum  ("  hollow  ")  describes  the  concave  vault  above. 
In  Teutonic  mythology,  Hel  or  Hell,  connected  with  hehlen 
(to  secrete),  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  name  of  the  goddess 
who  rules  over  the  realms  of  the  departed ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  signifies  the  region  of  the  dead  itself.  In  Hebrew 
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of  Sheol,  translated  "  hell  "  would  be  "  the  grave  ;  " 
although  it  cannot  possibly  have  that  signification, 
as  it  is  employed  by  the  Scriptural  narrator  in 
Genesis  xxxvii.  35.  l  The  ancient  Hebrews  knew 
nothing  about  such  a  place  as  hell.  All  the  ideas 
associated  with  it  as  a  place  of  punishment  were 
introduced  into  Palestine  by  the  exiles  of  Judah 
on  their  return  from  Babylon.  From  that  time, 
the  idea  of  D3PP3  became  indigenous  to  Palestine.2 
An  innate  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  unseen  has  been  common  to 


conveys  the  idea  of  hollowness  ;  hence  ?V&,  the  hollow  of 
the  hand  ;   ?}W,  fox  ("  the  foxes  have  holes  ")  ;  no  Scriptural 

word  connected  with  the  root  ?NE>  expresses  "  hollowness." 
i  . 

'IN^,  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  the  grave,  is  appropriately 
classed  with  the  root  /N£?,  to  demand,  to  crave,  to  claim.  (The 
insatiability  of  718$  is  mentioned  in  Proverbs  xxvii.  20,  71NK> 
PiayaPn  &6  jnaNI).  *?1.N&?  is  translated  by  the  LXX,  "hades." 
The  notion  of  receptacles  in  "  Sheol  "  for  the  pious  has  been 
traced  to  the  Apocalyptic  Book  of  Enoch.  There  mention  is 
made  of  "  pleasant  places  "  for  the  souls  of  the  good,  and  also 
of  a  separate  part  of  the  "  Sheol  "  for  the  wicked,  as  well  as 
of  "  the  torment  of  those  who  perpetually  execrate,  and  whose 
souls  are  punished  and  bound  for  ever."  (See  Lawrence's 
"  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.") 

1  When  the  sons  of  Jacob  bring  to  him  the  intelligence  that 
Joseph  is  dead,  the  bereaved  patriarch  exclaims,  73K  *33  ?K  VI  K 
r6N5J>,  "I   shall   sink  mournfully  into    the    Shoel   to   my    son." 
Now,   as   Jacob   had   cause   to   believe   that   Joseph  had  been 
devoured   by    a   ferocious    beast,    he    could    not    possibly   have 
regarded   the  Shoel  as  a  material  or  earthly  sepulchre,  but  as 
some  region  where  he  must  have  felt  that  he  would  meet  his 
son. 

2  As  regards  the  term  "  Hell,"  it  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
Teutonic  heathens.     Christians  who  do  not   speak   a   Teutonic 
idiom  know  nothing  of  "  Hell." 
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every  age  and  to  every  race.  In  the  dominions  of 
Persia  and  Babylonia  it  formulated  itself  into  the 
dualistic  system  of  Zoroaster,  which  had  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  development  at  the  time  when 
the  captives  of  Judah  were  deported  to  Babylon. 
In  that  religious  scheme  good  and  evil  angels  play  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  out  of  the  speculative  concep- 
tions of  demons,  or  devs,  the  idea  of  hell  and  of 
everlasting  torments  appears  to  have  been  evolved, 
or  it  might  have  been  out  of  the  speculations  of 
hell  that  the  demons  were  evolved  ;  but  of  the  par- 
ticular conditions  of  its  genesis  we  know  little,  nor 
of  the  stages  and  steps  by  which  it  advanced. 
When  the  later  Hebrews  wished  to  express  "  hell," 
they  were  compelled  to  render  it  by  Din^  l  (the 
valley  of  Henom),  the  horrible  place  where  the 
rites  of  Moloch  were  performed  with  human  sacri- 
fices.2 

1  Compare  "  Guehenah  "  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— yitvva. 

2  Amongst   the   many   foreign    notions  which    the    Hebrews 
imbibed  during    their    abode    in    Babylonia,  none    is   more   re- 
markable than  that    of    angelology  and  demonology,  of    which 
there   is  frequent  mention  in  the  New   Testament   and   in  the 
Rabbinical  writings.      Whatever  may   have   been    the    notions 
current  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  to   the    author   of  the   Pentateuch    the  word   "JN?O  meant 
nothing   more    than   a    symbol   of    the    Divine  power.     In   the 
opening   chapter  of   Genesis,   which   gives    an   account   of   the 
creation,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  order  of  beings 
answering  to  the  vulgar  notion  of  "  angel."     "  Le  mot  "]N7D," 
says  Dr.  Munk,  "  veut  dire  messager;  la  version  Grecque  le  rend 
par    &yyt\oe  qui  a  le  meme  sens.       Le  mot  angelus  a  ete  recu 
dans  la  latinite    Chretienne  avec  le  sens  de  messager   celeste  : 
de  la  vient  le  mot  ange,  qui,  comme  en  le  voit,  n'a  pas  d'equiva- 
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In  the  Talmudical  writings  the  word  "  Gehi- 
nom  "  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  its  mention 
does  not  enable  us  to  gather  from  it  anything 

lent  dans  le  langage  des  anciens  Hebreux."  ("Palestine,"  p.  144, 
note  1.)  The  same  learned  author  points  to  Exod.  xiv.  20  as 
an  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  conception  of  the  "JK7D.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  verse,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  represented 
as  removing  from  before  the  Israelite  camp  and  going  behind 
it ;  but  the  second  part  of  the  verse  drops  the  figure,  and  pro- 
saically records  that  "  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  went  before 
them,  stood  behind  them."  Here,  it  should  seem,  that  the  angel 
and  the  pillar  of  cloud  were  considered  by  the  narrator  as  inter- 
changeable expressions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  to 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  early  Hebrews  had  any  conception  of 
good  and  evil  angels,  and  no  mention  is  to  be  found  of  an  angel 
by  name  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Aa 
regards  the  word  19^*  (Satan),  it  appears  to  have  been,  employed 
in  an  ideal  sense  as  expressive  of  an  opposing  moral  force.  Such, 
evidently,  is  the  sense  in  which  JEt?  (not  l^^,  acquired  at  a 
later  date,  when  the  word  was  personified  after  the  model  of  the 
Ahrimanes  of  the  system  of  Zoroaster)  was  understood  by  the 
writer  of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
that  book,  the  author  mentions  the  apostasy  of  Solomon,  and 
how  he  was  punished  for  his  defection  by  the  rising  up  of  a 
rival  for  the  throne.  The  fourteenth  verse  runs  thus  :  "  And 
the  Lord  stirred  up  a  \Q&  unto  Solomon,  Hadad  the  Edomite : 
he  was  of  the  king's  seed  in  Edom."  In  the  Book  of  Zachariah 
(iii.  1)  the  following  passage  occurs:  "And  he  showed  me 
Joshua,  the  high  priest,  standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Satan  standing  on  his  right  hand  to  oppose  him."  In  this 
passage,  Dr.  Munk  recognises  in  the  angel  an  ideal  representa- 
tion of  the  desire  of  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  and  to 
reconstitute  the  State,  and  in  the  Satan  none  other  than  the 
Samaritan  chief,  Sanballat,  described  as  CTNO  ^VD  "MN  (a  firebrand), 
who  proved  so  hostile  to  the  Jews,  and  whose  influence  at  the 
Persian  court  was  powerful  enough  to  retard  for  many  years  the 
progress  of  the  national  work  at  Jerusalem.  In  later  times,  JOB? 
became  identified  with  Ahrimanes,  and  ultimately  took  the  name 
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touching  the  question  of  eternal  punishment.  The 
Jewish  doctors  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  arrive  at  a  uniformity  in  matters  of  practice ; 
but  matters  of  opinion,  dogma,  and  metaphysics 
appear  to  have  been  intentionally  left  by  them  in 
a  condition  of  uncertainty.  Any  opinion,  the  most 
absurd,  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened,  may  be 
supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  verdict  of  some 
rabbin  or  rabbins  on  the  subject  of  man's  state 
after  death.  The  confusion  of  ideas  is  notorious. 
The  terms  NSH  D^ty  (the  world  to  come),  rWOH  HID' 
(Messianic  times),  and  DTtoPI  fiM!"in  (resurrection 
of  the  dead)  vaguely  express  conditions  either 
identical  in  point  of  time  or  subsequent  to  each 
other,  and  no  common  consensus  can  be  affirmed. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  belief  common  to 

of  the  devil,  with  whom  was  associated  legions  of  maleficent 
spirits.  Out  of  these  demoniacal  conceptions  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  notion  of  hell  and  of  its  economy  was  evolved.  In 
the  Book  of  Job  the  word  J^L1  occurs  fourteen  times.  This 
fact  appears  to  have  impressed  the  learned  A.  Geiger  with  the 
opinion  that  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Job.  (See  "  Judische 
Zeitschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,"  1884,  p.  39.)  The 
Talmudists  avow  that  the  names  of  angels  were  unknown  until 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity.  ^33D  }T3  I1?!?  D»3&6an  m»B> 
(Talmud  Jerus.  Rosh.  Hash.  Ivi.  4).  "  The  translators,"  says 
the  Rev.  J.  Oxlee,  "  by  perverting  the  rules  of  grammar,  in 
turning  a  noun  common  into  a  proper  name,  and  so  giving  us  in 
many  places  Satan  for  the  Satan,  or  a  Satan,  have  contrived,  from 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  establish  a  Diabolarchy  to 
which  the  inspired  authors  themselves  were  totally  strangers." 
This  learned  divine  understands  the  Satan  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  Kimchi,  Abarbanel  and  other  Jewish  expositors,  viz.,  as 
the  jnn  "l¥*  or  "evil  disposition"  in  man. 
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all  Jews,  some  of  whom  insist  on  the  belief  in  a 
resurrection  of  the  body,  whilst  others  lay  no 
stress  on  the  latter  dogma,  because  it  finds  no 
absolute  authorisation  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
The  rabbins  keep  clear  of  the  notion  of  eternity 
of  punishment,  because  it  militates  against  the 
supreme  doctrine  of  God's  infinite  mercy. 

According1  to  Maimonides,  "  sinners "  (such  as 
murderers)  have  no  portion  in  the  blessings  of  the 
future  world,  but  are  condemned,  cut  off,  and  de- 
stroyed for  ever  in  consequence  of  their  sins. 
Again,  the  reward  of  the  righteous  will  consist  in 
this,  that  they  will  be  at  bliss  and  exist  in  everlasting 
beatitude  ;  whilst  the  retribution  of  the  wicked  will 
be  to  be  deprived  of  that  future  life  and  to  be  cut  off.1 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Targum  on  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  24,  which  has  oftentimes  been  quoted  by 
Christian  writers  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  it 
imparts  to  it  any  force.  The  text-words  of  Isaiah 
are,  "  And  they  shall  go  forth  and  look  upon  the 
carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transgressed  against 
Me;  for  their  worm  shall  not  die,  neither  shall  their 

1  "  There  are  twenty-four  descriptions  of  obdurate  sinners 
who  persistently  seek,  not  the  welfare,  but  the  injury  of  Israel: 
to  such  sinners  a  share  in  the  world  to  come  is  denied  ;  more- 
over to  some  whose  transgressions  are  less  heinous,  but  who,, 
nevertheless,  fall  under  the  same  condemnation.  If,  however, 
any  one  of  all  these,  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  repent  before  his 
death,  he  regains  his  right  to  inherit  salvation  with  the  rest  of 
Israel  "  (Hilchoth  Teshubah  iii.  and  viii.).  A  remarkably  well 
written  catechism  has  been  published  by  Rabbi  Aub  (Berlin), 
which  exhibits  the  modern  views  entertained  by  Jews  on  the 
doctrine  of  immortality. 
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fire  be  quenched,  and  they  shall  be  an  abhorrence 
to  all  flesh."  This  verse  is  paraphrased  by 
Jonathan  thus : — ll  That  their  souls  do  not  die,  and 
their  fire  does  not  become  extinguished  ;  and  the 
wicked  will  be  judged  in  Gehinom  until  the 
righteous  shall  say  with  respect  to  them,  l  We  see 
enough.' '  Rashi  explains  Jonathan's  reasons  for 
paraphrasing  }i^"T  by  Np\TH  fiDp,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Targumist  regarded  the  word  as  a  compound 
of  !T*fcO  H.  Kimchi  (pH'*)),  who  interprets  Isaiah 
Ixvi.  24  as  a  prophecy,  adds,  DV7  mp  PlW  PIT 
DS^ftn  ("  This  will  happen  near  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.") But  he  subsequently  adds,  HIS?  D'BnSO  V<\ 
h*r&  yw\*b  pn  DV  Kin  (There  are  expositors  who 
apply  this  to  Israelite  transgressors  on  the  day  of 
judgment).1  He  quotes  also,  as  a  third  opinion, 

DTv&rr  rvnn  TIK  nw  ni^ 
DSijr  p«*nS  wp*^  nnx  vnn 

("Of  expositors  who  hold  that  this  will  take 
place  after  the  resurrection,  when  the  wicked  will 
awake,  and  after  their  awakening  they  will  become 
an  enduring  contempt,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.") l  Nothing  of  a  more  positive  char- 
acter is  to  be  elicited  from  the  commentators  on 
Dan.  xii.  2,  which,  with  the  passage  from  Isaiah, 
constitutes  the  principal  text  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  on  the  resurrection. 

Ibn  Ezra  is  of  opinion  that  Daniel  prophesies  the 
rising,  at  the  coming  of  the  deliverer,  of  the  just 

1  The  divergence  of  opinions  is  only  as  regards  the  sequence  in 
point  of  time  between  D'HOn  JVVin  ,  Nan  D^WKl  ,  rwnn  niD\ 
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who  had  died  in  the  captivity.  After  having  en- 
joyed many  blessings  and  worldly  advantages  they 
will  die  a  second  time,  to  come  to  life  at  the  resur- 
rection into  everlasting  being,  without  any  need  of 
bodily  enjoyment.  Ibn  Ezra  here  refers  to  R. 
Saadias  Hagaon,  who  has  the  following  comment 
on  Dan.  xii.  2  :  '110  JV'Pin  IT  -llPp*  *l£>y  WO  D'lT) 

*n  »any  DPI  .  irp»  **W  nS«i ,  D^y  »r 
pwn  vni  DJPM  Ss?  ruinnnn  rrnvf? 

('  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  shall  awake.') 
This  applies  to  those  of  Israel  that  will  be  quick- 
ened into  life  because  they  will  have  merited 
immortality  ;  but  i  those  who  will  not  awake  '  are 
they  who  have  forsaken  the  Lord :  they  will  go 
down  to  the  lowest  enclosure  of  Gehinom,  and 
they  will  be  a  contempt  to  all  flesh." 

Finally,  Maimonides  apportions  to  ordinary 
sinners  a  temporary  period  of  punishment ;  but  to 
the  irreconcileably  wicked  he  allots  a  kind  of 
Nirvana,1  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  recognise 
as  any  punishment  at  all.2 

1  Nirvana,  so  called  by  Buddha,  and  meaning  "the  blowing 
out  of  the  lamp."  This  is  a  supposed  condition  of  being  in 
which  consciousness  is  not  altogether  annihilated,  but  so  much 
only  of  it  is  retained  as  might  resemble  the  flickering  light  of  a 
lamp  when  compared  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  Nirvana  is  not 
identified  with  the  Brahmanic  absorption  into  the  Divine  essence. 
(See  "  Diet,  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  Theology,"  article 
«  Buddhism.") 

*D  *?3i  ,imDM  ima»  K^K  D"r6  IDT*  &6e>  Kin  nwin  pjna  2 
•nKi  wa  rra:  N'PN  D^P!?  »n  W»KB»  non  I!?K  n«r6  nan  uw 
("  Hilch.  Tesh.,"  viii.  i)  mina  nainan  ma  inn  nonaD.    Again 
\nivb  narn  x^>i  trs^n  rmnw  nsoo  n^na  nopa 
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I  have  here  quoted  largely,  at  the  risk  of  becom- 
ing in  a  measure  tedious,  from  post-Biblical  writ- 
ings and  commentaries,  in  order  to  show  that  our 
Rabbinical  fathers  laboured  to  adorn  the  future  of 
the  righteous  rather  than  to  blacken  the  destiny 
of  the  wicked.  Evidently  their  belief  in  the  Divine 
mercy  prevailed  over  their  dread  of  a  rigid  justice. 

The  Scriptural  passage,  "lib*  D^  tfVl  1'T  PIM1?  N1?, 
"  God  does  not  always  contend,  neither  does  He 
retain  His  displeasure  for  ever,"  l  constituted,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  rabbins,  a  powerful  argument 
against  eternal  punishment. 

In  this  opinion  we  Jews  entirely  concur,  and 
we  unconditionally  reject  the  idea  of  a  hell  and  its 
revolting  economy  on  various  grounds,  one  of  the 
chief  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  a  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  a  morbid  creation  of  an 
alien  theology. 

There  are  some  writers  who  recognise  in  our 
rejection  of  the  notion  of  everlasting  punishment 
an  indifference  to  spiritual  sentiment  and  to  future 
judgment,  and  they  therefore  charge  us  with  being 
dull  and  heedless  about  the  consequences  of  sin. 
But  here  our  censors  fall  into  a  strange  error.  We 
are  very  far  from  mitigating  the  deep  injury  of 
sinfulness,  whether  considered  in  relation  to  its 
debasement  of  our  spiritual  condition,  or  to  the 


-pi  owajn  mix  pps?  Kin  tnsxn  nn  '121  mnn  man 
^o  pe6  fei   npiton   nnsrn 
noenm  noipn 
?.    (Ibid.  5.) 

1  Psalm  ciii.  9. 
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pernicious  outward  influence  which  it  exercises. 
We  cannot  bring  ourselves,  as  others  do,  to  believe 
in  a  transfer  of  the  penalties  of  sin,  and  that  we 
can  remove  sin  vicariously  any  more  than  we 
can  incur  it  vicariously ;  and  it  is  precisely 
because  we  are  impressed  with  a  sense  of  our  indi- 
vidual responsibility  here  and  hereafter  for  the  evil 
which  we  commit,  and  for  the  good  which  we  fail 
to  do  when  time  and  opportunity  are  afforded  us, 
that  the  Scriptural  words,  DDntf  &1SPK  YmD  B^N 
7K1&?*  ITS)  "  0  house  of  Israel,  I  will  judge  every 
one  of  you  according  to  his  ways,"  l  come  home 
to  us  as  a  warning  of  awful  significance. 

Sin  oftentimes  carries  with  it  its  own  sting  and 
its  own  retribution;  and  although  we  know  not 
what  future  discipline  awaits  the  disembodied 
spirit,  stained  with  iniquity,  and  for  which  no 
atonement  has  been  made,  we  believe  that  it  is 
the  Divine  purpose  to  purify  in  the  end  every  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  to  bring  it  back  by  some  disci- 
pline to  the  sinless  state  in  which  it  was  breathed 
into  man.  Our  present  state  of  being,  as  our  Rab- 
binical fathers  teach  us,  is  preparatory  to  that 
which  awaits  us  in  a  future  state.  Just  as  the 
child  educates  the  youth,  and  the  youth  the  man, 
so  earthly  existence  trains  our  spirits  for  a  heavenly 
sphere,  where  our  spiritual  faculties  will  be  pro- 
gressively developed.  It  is  happily  said  by  a  non- 
Jewish  divine,  u  Manhood  is  the  growth  of  our 
youth,  and  immortality  is  the  growth  of  our 
manhood."  2  What  can  be  more  comforting  to  our 

1  Ezek.  xxxiii.  20.  2  Rev.  H.  Giles. 
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thoughts,  and  what  can  lift  up  our  hearts  to  God 
with  deeper  love  and  more  sublimated  hope,  than 
the  belief  that  the  beneficent  Father  of  man  will 
work  good  out  of  evil,  and  that  through  His  un- 
bounded mercy  and  goodness  all  that  is  evil  will 
in  the  end  be  regenerated  ? 

We  fail  to  perceive  any  force  in  the  negative 
argument  which  is  occasionally  put  forth  by  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  that 
positively  contradicts  it.  Why  should  the  Bible, 
which  reveals  to  us  the  transcendent  attributes  of 
Divine  mercy  and  love,  have  anticipated  the  rise 
and  growth  of  a  teaching,  as  revolting  as  it  is 
paradoxical,  that  God  will  torture  a  human  soul 
throughout  eternity  ?  The  one  idea  which  per- 
vades prophetic  Scriptures  is  that  God  punishes  to 
reclaim,  and  not  to  destroy.  Severe,  and  in  some 
respects  awful,  threatenings  are  denounced  against 
persistent  sinners  in  Leviticus  xxvi.  and  in  Deutero- 
nomy xxviii. ;  but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
prophetical  books,  the  punishments  which  these 
threatenings  involve  are  avowedly  declared  to  be 
but  means  to  an  end,  the  end  invariably  being  the 
moral  purification  of  the  transgressor.  I  might 
draw  out  this  lecture  to  an  immoderate  length,  if 
I  were  to  cite  all  the  Scriptural  passages  in  which 
this  gracious  purpose  of  God  is  enunciated. 

Take  up,  for  instance,  one  of  the  popular  hymns 
of  Zion,  and  note  well  how  the  Almighty  Father  is 
there  portrayed  in  his  relation  to  man.  jlJITl  Dim 

t6i  an»  r\wh~tib  tnon-iTi  D^K  *K  mrr 
httt  wruip  ttSi  uS  nary 
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pn-D  jwty  non  -as  patrry  DW  m;o  »a 
2N  DITO  :  iry^s-ntf  uaiD  p»mn  iiyoa  mro 
-o  IJTT  ?T  NIPT:)  :  iwSy  mrv  Dm  n^s-Sy 

:  1JPUK  ISjra  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and  gra- 
cious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  mercy  ;  He 
doth  not  always  contend,  neither  doth  He  retain 
His  displeasure  for  ever.  He  doth  not  deal  with 
us  according  to  our  sins,  nor  requite  us  accord- 
ing to  our  iniquities.  For  as  the  heaven  is 
high  above  the  earth,  so  is  His  mercy  exalted 
towards  them  that  fear  Him.  For  He  knoweth 
our  frame  ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but 
dust."  Again,  we  hear  the  Divine  voice  ex- 
claiming to  us  through  His  prophet,  H&J> 

:  "|n:iE>K  *&  'rjjNi  mro^n  rbx  DJ  I-GDS  p  Dm& 

11  Can  a  woman  forget  her  suckling  babe  ;  can  she 
fail  of  compassion  to  the  child  of  her  womb  ?  Yet, 
though  these  might  forget,  I  will  never  forget 
thee."  2  In  the  presence  of  these  revelations  of 
the  loving  kindness  of  God  to  man,  ought  it  to 
surprise  us  that  a  book  which  embodies  such  sen- 
timents should  completely  ignore  harrowing  and 
withering  notions  like  those  of  hell  and  eternity 
of  punishment  ? 

It  were  well  if  those  who  distress  themselves  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  terrible  notion  that  God 
could,  under  any  conceivable  condition,  torture 
everlastingly  a  human  soul,  would  ponder  on  the 
humane  and  merciful  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch 
for  the  treatment  of  the  brute  creation.  It  not 

1  Psalm  ciii.  8  —  14.  2  Isaiah  xlix.  15. 
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only  forbids  mutilation,  as  it  does  everything  that 
might  torture  an  animal,  but  also  what  would  vex 
and  annoy  it,  or  overtax  its  patience  and  powers 
of  endurance.  The  ox  and  the  ass  are  not  to  be 
yoked  in  the  same  team,1  because  of  their  incom- 
patibility of  habit.  Assistance  must  be  rendered 
to  a  beast  if  seen  crouching  under  its  burden.2  The 
ox  must  not  be  muzzled  when  he  is  threshing  out 
the  corn.3  The  slaughtering  of  the  cow,  or  the  goat, 
with  her  young,  must  not  be  effected  on  the  same 
day,4  so  that  the  instinctive  affection  of  the  parent 
brute  be  not  shocked  by  witnessing  the  death  of  its 
offspring.  Though  young  birds  be  taken  from  the 
nest,  the  dam  must  be  set  at  liberty,6  because  she 
has  known  the  blessing  of  freedom,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  brought  into  captivity.  No  creature 
is  to  be  slaughtered  for  human  food  that  has  been 
injured  in  limb,  or  whose  flesh  has  been  torn  ; 6  so 
that  it  may  be  protected  against  the  brutality  of 
drovers. 

Such  are  amongst  the  gracious  and  merciful  laws 
enforced  by  the  beneficent  Lord  for  the  protection 
of  the  brute,  and  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
He  who  shields  with  his  paternal  love  the  beast  of 
the  field  and  the  bird  of  the  air,  can  have  ordained 
for  man,  created  in  His  own  Divine  image,  such  a 
fate  as  that  of  a  hell,  the  creation  of  a  morbid  and 
revolting  superstition?  The  very  idea  is  repug- 
nant to  Judaism,  because  it  subverts  the  object  of 


1  Deut.  xxii.  10.  2  Exodus  xxiii.  5. 

3  Deut.  xxv.  4.  4  Levit.  xxii.  28. 

•  Deut.  xxii.  6,  7.  •  Exod.  xxii.  30. 
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divine  punishment,  which  Scripture  declares  to  be 
correction,  and  places  it  in  the  light  of  absolute 
vindictiveness.  Well  has  it  been  said  by  a  Uni- 
tarian divine,1  "The  doctrine  of  hell  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  Bible  of  Moloch ;  not  in  the 
Scriptures  of  God." 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  eternal  punish- 
ments are  indispensable,  in  order  to  maintain  in- 
violably the  Divine  attributes  of  justice  and  truth, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  limitation 
to  God's  mercy.  I  have  recently  come  across  a 
passage  from  a  Christian  divine  which  I  can  only 
bring  myself  to  quote  as  an  evidence  of  the  awful 
conclusions  into  which  the  advocates  of  eternal 
punishment  suffer  themselves  to  be  drawn.  It 
runs  thus:  "Either  God  must  show  no  mercy,  in 
order  to  continue  true ;  or  He  must  show  no  truth 
in  order  to  exercise  mercy.  If  He  overlook  man's 
guilt,  admit  him  to  the  enjoyment  of  His  favour, 
and  proceed  by  corrective  discipline  to  restore  his 
character,  He  unsettles  the  foundations  of  all 
equitable  government,  He  obliterates  the  everlast- 
ing distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  spreads 
consternation  in  heaven,  and  proclaims  impunity 
in  hell,  such  a  God  would  not  be  worth  serving. 
Such  tenderness,  instead  of  inspiring  filial  affection, 
would  lead  only  to  reckless  contempt." 2 

What  can  be  more  repulsive  to  a  Jew  than  such 
a  teaching,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  the  divine 


1  The  Rev.  Dr.  Martineau. 

3  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  "  Lecture  on  the  Trinitarian  and  Uni- 
tarian Controversy,  L839." 
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mercy,  and  reduces  to  a  nullity  God's  attribute  of 
omnipotence?  How  can  we,  how  dare  we,  pre- 
sume to  circumscribe  the  operation  of  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord,  as  if  He  were  a  finite  and  dependent 
being?  If  there  be  one  truth  more  than  another 
in  our  Scriptures  that  is  exhibited  in  all  its 
majesty  and  glory,  it  is  God's  inexhaustible  love, 
magnified  by  His  mercy  and  benevolence.1  Here 
we  are  taught  that  the  Divine  justice  is  vindicated 
by  the  correction  awarded  to  the  evil  doer,  clearly 
showing  that  the  Divine  purpose  is  to  reclaim,  and 
not  to  destroy.  True  it  is,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  God  will  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  and  this  warning  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  make  us  all  think  seriously  of  the  tri- 
bunal before  which  we  shall  have  to  appear.  But 
in  the  whole  volume  of  our  Bible  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  on  which  the  supposition  can  be  based, 
that  the  Divine  justice  will  be  glorified  by  the 
destruction  of  the  sinner,  or  by  dooming  him  to 
everlasting  torture.2  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  God  has  only  created  to  destroy. 


1  See  Jerem.  iii.  1.     Compare  Jonah  iv.  10,  11. 

2  "  What,"  asks  the  Rev.  H.  Giles,  "  is  Divine  justice  ?     Is 
this  Divine  justice  identical  with  vengeance  ?     Is  it  Divine  jus- 
tice to  make  the  everlasting  torture  of  a  race — for  the  saved  are 
but  the  gleanings — a  sacrifice  to    boundless    self-glorification  ? 
Is  it  Divine  justice  to  array  all  the  force  of  infinite  attributes 
against  a  limited,  weak  and  erring  creature  ?     Is  it  Divine  jus- 
tice to  meet  the  offence  of  ephemeral  mortality  with  the  agony 
of  deathless  torture  and  of  resistless  wrath  ?     If  this  be  Divine 
justice,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  it  is  not  human  justice-" 
("  Sermon  on  Retribution  Hereafter.") 

Q2 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  because  the  notion 
of  hell  and  its  economy  finds  no  support  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
apprehended  beyond  the  grave  by  the  persistent 
and  unrepentant  transgressor.  Though  nothing  be 
revealed  touching  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
that  awaits  those  whose  whole  lives  have  been 
stained  by  iniquity,  it  is  assuredly  no  slight  retri- 
bution for  them  to  know  that  sooner  or  later  they 
will  have  to  render  an  account  unto  Him  who 
knoweth  all  the  thoughts  of  mankind  and  "  con- 
sidereth  all  their  deeds."  l 

We  can  well  conceive  of  dire  punishments, 
other  than  those  of  an  imaginary  hell.  We 
read  in  the  book  of  Genesis  of  the  act  of 
fratricide  committed  by  Cain,  and  of  the  punish- 
ment which  that  crime  called  down.  Nothing 
is  there  said  of  a  hell  or  of  everlasting  torture 
by  fire.  The  sentence  pronounced  is  banishment 
from  the  fatherly  presence  of  God,  and  so  griev- 
ously did  the  criminal  deplore  his  doom  that  he 

J  i 

exclaimed,  NBOD    *3iy    TTU,    "  My   punishment  is 

greater  than  I  can  support."  2 

There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  this 
Biblical  record,  and  it  might  not  unreasonably 
start  the  question  whether  those  who  are  overladen 
with  iniquity,  for  which  no  atonement  is  made, 
may  not  have  to  meet  in  another  state  of  being  a 
sentence  akin  to  that  pronounced  on  Cain,  and 
be  exiled  from  the  benignant  presence  of  the 

1  Ps.  xxxiii.  15.  2  Gen   iv>  13> 
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Heavenly  Father  until  time,  and  it  might  be  ages, 
should  have  purified  their  souls  from  the  sinful 
state  in  which  they  had  quitted  their  mortal  tene- 
ments. There  needs  no  apprehension  of  hell  to 
heighten  the  sinner's  sense  of  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  a  thoroughly  perverted  life.  The  wither- 
ing thought  that  his  spirit  might  be  accounted 
unworthy  "  to  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty," l  might  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  ad- 
monish him  of  the  solemn  words  of  the  text, 
that  for  all  our  actions  here  below,  "  God  will 
bring  us  to  judgment." 

1  Ps.  xci.  1. 


XVI. 

ON  FOLLOWING  AFTER  THE  MULTITUDE 
FOR  EVIL. 

rvnn  «S 

"  Thou  shalt  not  follow  after  the  multitude  for  evil." — EXOD. 
xxiii.  2. 

VIEWING  the  text  passage  in  relation  to  the  general 
contents  of  the  chapter  in  which  it  occurs,  it 
would  seem  to  point  to  erroneous  opinions  that 
might  be  arrived  at  in  judicial  matters.  It  has, 
however,  a  wide  scope  of  significance,  and  may  not 
unreasonably  be  construed  to  mean,  that  man, 
being  endued  with  the  faculties  of  reason  and  con- 
science, must  not  blindly  move  on  with  the  throng, 
like  the  lower  gregarious  animals,  but  must  think 
for  himself,  act  for  himself,  and  in  all  matters 
involving  right  and  wrong,  exert  the  dignity  of 
his  moral  nature,  and  determine  agreeably  to  his 
convictions. 

Freedom  of  opinion  and  independence  of  action 
have  been  amongst  the  demands  of  every  epoch, 
because  they  are  of  intrinsic  value,  and  consti- 
tute the  inalienable  privileges  of  rational  beings. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  practice  of  these  principles 
there  be  many  who  depart  very  widely  from  their 
theory.  Some  there  are  who  are  too  much  given 
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to  subject  their  freedom  of  thought  and  action  to 
human  authority,  whilst  others  are  content  to 
remain  bond-slaves  to  custom  and  to  precedent. 
The  admonition  of  the  text  applies  in  a  measure  to 
us  all,  because  it  is  our  common  failing  to  act  for 
the  most  part  from  impulse  and  example  rather 
than  from  the  canons  of  reason  and  the  promptings 
of  principle.  We  are  oftentimes  betrayed  into  the 
weakness  of  sinking  our  independence  of  thought 
and  action  in  order  to  do  suit  and  service  to  some 
one  whose  favour  we  seek,  or  whose  displeasure  we 
might  incur  by  a  course  of  action  antagonistic  to 
that  which  he  elects  to  pursue.  Indeed,  conduct 
like  this  is  far  too  lightly  censured  by  the  qualified 
term  of  "  weakness  "  ;  it  is  sinful  in  a  high  degree 
to  be  false  to  our  own  convictions,  and  to  suffer 
private  or  personal  influence  to  override  our  inner 
sense  of  right,  or  popular  clamour  to  overbear  that 
calm  deliberation  and  loyalty  to  principle,  which 
should  mark  the  speech  and  the  actions  of  a  rational 
and  morally  responsible  being. 

This  failing  the  Prophet  Isaiah  rebukes  in  words 
of  stinging  reproof,  and  denounces  as  the  great 
sin  of  his  times  the  tendency  to  suppress  the 
divine  inward  monitor  of  conscience,  and  to  con- 
form to  human  precept  and  example,  pm  IT? 
mfifob  DWK  nttfc  TIK  DHN^  Wl  ^£D,  "  Their 
heart  is  far  removed  from  me,  and  their  fear 
towards  me  is  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men."  L  If 
God  had  willed  that  human  example  should  be 
the  sole  guide  for  our  conduct  here,  and  for  our 

1  Isaiah  xxix.  13. 
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preparation  for  the  state  which  awaits  us  beyond 
the  confines  of  earthly  existence,  there  would  have 
been  little,  if  any  need,  for  the  revelation  which 
He  has  vouchsafed  to  us  of  fixed  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  our  lives.  If  what  other  men  say  and  do 
were  to  constitute  the  lines  on  which  our  actions 
were  to  move,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  understand 
why  God' should  have  implanted  within  us  a  moral 
nature,  since  we  should  need  nothing  more  than 
the  endowment  of  the  faculty  of  imitation  which 
He  has  accorded  to  the  lower  animals. 

But  we  are  clearly  taught  that  the  Lord  has  en- 
joined certain  laws  and  directions  by  which  our 
conduct  is  to  be  regulated  in  the  world  :  TTItb 

p  m&yb  *rhx  »  »jix  i^to  n^sra  o*p 

,  and  the  Psalmist  reminds  us  that  the  Divine 
Word  is  to  be  to  us  what  it  proved  to  him,  "  a  lamp 
for  the  feet  and  a  light  for  the  path."2  »W?  tl 
TQTlJ?  "flafl  T"OT,  God's  supreme  law,  acting  on 
our  consciousness  and  on  our  high  moral  nature, 
is  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  only  true  standard 
by  which  our  thoughts,  our  speech,  and  our  deeds 
are  to  be  framed.  We  may  search  the  Scriptures 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and  nowhere  shall  we 
find  an  inspired  writer  delivering  himself  in  a 
similar  strain,  or  in  anything  approaching  to  it,  as 
regards  what  mortal  man  teaches  or  does.  What 
are  we  to  infer  from  this,  if  it  be  not  that  God 

1  "  See,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  as  the 
Lord  my  God  has  charged  me,  that  you  may  perform  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  land."  (Deut.  iv.  5.) 

3  Ps,  cxix.  105. 
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would  have  us  determine  our  conduct  in  all  things 
by  His  revealed  word,  by  our  educated  and  deve- 
loped reason,  and  by  a  sense  of  our  moral  respon- 
sibility, and  assuredly  not  by  the  common  example 
of  mankind  ? 

We  may  well  recognise  in  the  precept  of  the 
text  a  solemn  admonition  against  the  state  of 
moral  torpor  into  which  we  are  apt  to  fall  when 
we  abnegate  our  high  privilege  as  intellectual 
beings,  and  suffer  others  to  think  and  act  for  us, 
as  if  we  were  nothing  more  than  automatons,  as 
if  our  minds  were  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  truth  and  its  counterfeit,  or,  failing  the 
element  of  thought,  we  could  set  up  no  claim  for 
our  own  opinions  and  convictions.  This  is  nothing 
short  of  the  enslaving  of  the  intellect ;  and  no  one 
can  submit  to  such  humiliation,  without  suffering 
his  honesty  to  be  weakened  and  his  conscience  to* 
be  put  to  silence. 

Who  can  possibly  estimate  the  amount  of  evil 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  world  by  men  who 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleadings  of  conscience,  and 
refrain  from  giving  speech  to  their  own  matured 
convictions,  so  that  they  may  go  with  the  crowd  and 
exhibit  themselves  for  the  time  being  as  the  idols 
of  the  thoughtless,  before  whose  crude  theories  and 
impulsive  passions  they  slavishly  crouch?  How 
many  wars  might  have  been  prevented,  and  how 
much  blood-guiltiness  averted,  if  men,  instead  of 
hushing  to  silence  their  conscientious  convictions 
at  the  bidding  of  party  or  faction,  had  had  the 
honesty  and  the  manly  independence  to  speak  out 
freely  what  course  their  innate  sense  of  right 
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prompted  them  to  recommend  and  adopt  ?  That 
human  history  is  the  history  of  progress  is  a  truism 
which,  within  given  limitations,  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  humiliating  to  reflect  on  the 
interval  that  separates  modern  society  from  the 
morality  of  the  passage  of  the  text,  when  we 
see  men  of  intelligence  and  position,  of  whom  a 
far  different  line  of  conduct  might  be  expected, 
encouraging  either  directly  by  their  speech,  or  in- 
directly by  their  silence  and  inaction,  the  prosecu- 
tion of  schemes  which  would  almost  resolve  society 
into  its  primitive  elements.  They  know  well  how 
delusive  those  schemes  are,  and  how  perilous  would 
be  the  attempt  to  put  them  into  practice;  yet 
they  promote  what  they  are  convinced  would  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare,  because  they 
lack  the  manly  courage  to  refrain  from  "  following 
after  the  multitude  for  evil." 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the 
ethical  precept  of  the  text,  the  more  convinced  we 
shall  become  of  its  universality  and  of  its  applica- 
tion to  all  times  and  to  all  men.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  is  only  the  minority  of  mankind  who 
are  capable  of  summoning  to  their  aid  the  moral 
courage  to  act  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  to  shun 
the  unworthy  alternative  of  taking  refuge  in  a  tacit 
and  reluctant  submission  to  prevalent  prejudice 
and  popular  error.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
said  anything  which  can  fairly  be  characterised  as 
an  exaggeration  of  the  mischief  which  a  violation 
of  the  precept  of  the  text  is  constantly  inflicting, 
seeing  how  much  moral  torpor  it  produces  in 
society  and  in  man  individually.  It  corrupts  prin- 
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ciple  at  its  source,  and  it  weakens  the  sense  of 
inward  sincerity,  which  is  inseparable  from  all  that 
is  truthful  and  ennobling  in  human  character.  It 
annuls  the  relation  in  which  God  desires  man  to 
stand  towards  Him,  as  conveyed  in  the  emphatic 

words,  ^rhtt  "  Dy  fl*nn  D'&rii  "  Thou  shalt  be  up- 
right with  the  Lord  thy  God."1  It  transforms  the 
man  of  truth  into  the  man  of  lies,  and  brands  him 
with  the  moral  cowardice  which  admits  of  no  pallia- 
tion— that  of  being  false  to  his  intellectual  and 
moral  convictions. 

It  is  not  to  be  set  down  as  mere  rhetorical  itera- 
tion that  we  are  so  frequently  admonished  by  the 
prophets  to  study  the  Divine  Word  and  to  meditate 
on  it  by  day  and  by  night.  And,  as  regards  the 
precept  of  the  text,  it  cannot  be  impressed  on  us  too 
often  that,  under  no  condition,  and  in  no  instance, 
can  we  justify  ourselves  in  sacrificing  honesty  and 
the  promptings  of  conscience  at  the  shrine  of  ex- 
pediency and  subservience.  The  cultivation  of  the 
virtue  with  which  the  text  is  identified,  may  be 
said  to  constitute  our  essential  human  worth.  We 
little  think  of  the  precious  jewel  of  our  soul  which 
we  cast  away,  when  we  passively  suffer  our  mental 
liberty  to  be  swayed  by  any  influences  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it,  other  than  those  of  argu- 
ment, moral  suasion  and  honest  conviction.  With 
God's  law  in  our  hands  and  with  its  impress  on 
our  hearts,  we  need  no  prophet  or  seer,  as  in  times 
gone  by,  nor  any  supplementary  revelation,  since 
the  promptings  of  our  conscience  and  our  truthful 

1  Deut.  xviii.  13. 
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convictions  ought  to  be  to  us  what  the  ^"153  JITH 
"  open  vision,"  was  in  the  times  of  our  early  and 
less  educated  fathers.  The  first  impression  of 
moral  duty  is  most  frequently  the  right  one,  and 
we  ought  to  estimate  it  as  the  Divine  oracle  within 
us,  and  obey  its  dictates,  as  though  our  ear  were 
catching  the  voice  of  the  living  God. 

As  an  instance  of  what  I  have  just  said  of  the 
first  impression  of  moral  duty  being  the  right  one, 
the  Scripture  section  that  has  been  read  to-day, 
and  which  treats  of  the  character  of  Balaam,  affords 
a  striking  illustration.  The  cause  of  the  miserable 
end  of  that  personage  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
false  step  which  he  takes.  He  is  asked  to  do  an 
act  which  his  first  impression  satisfies  him  to  be 
morally  wrong,  and,  therefore,  no  hesitation  on  his 
part  was  required  to  refuse  compliance  with  it,  be- 
cause no  subsequent  reflection  can  convert  wrong 
into  right.  Balaam  seems  to  feel  this,  and  he  in- 
directly avows  it ;  but  his  greed  of  gain  overpowers 
his  sense  of  right  and  induces  him  to  temporise,  and 
instead  of  sending  back  Balak's  ambassadors  with 
a  positive  refusal,  he  bids  them  remain  over  night 
and  await  the  result  of  what  time  or  change  may 
bring  about.  Here  lay  his  moral  error.  No  honest 
person  thinks  of  asking  time  for  reflection  when 
asked  to  do  an  act  which  is  repugnant  to  a  sense  of 
right.  Whoever  in  such  a  case  halts  for  a  moment 
in  his  decision  is  just  the  person  capable  of  making 
himself  an  instrument  of  evil. 

This  moral  lesson  offers  itself  as  an  apt  com- 
mentary on  our  text,  when  it  suggests  to  us  that 
however  it  may  become  us  in  matters  of  business 
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or  worldly  prudence  to  reflect  maturely  before 
we  decide,  the  very  contrary  ought  to  be  our 
rule  of  action  in  matters  involving  the  problem  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  the  latter  case  the  verdict 
lies  with  our  moral  feeling ;  here,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  our  nature 
is  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  here,  therefore,  we 
may  with  far  more  safety  trust  the  native  prompt- 
ings of  the  heart  than  the  interested  arguments 
of  the  head. 

Amongst  the  trite  sayings  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  none  are  more  placed  under  contribution 
than  "  Think  well  before  you  decide,"  and  "Second 
thoughts  are  best."  Not  a  word  is  to  be  said 
against  these  maxims,  so  long  as  their  application 
is  restricted,  as  has  been  just  remarked,  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  commercial  life  or  of 
worldly  prudence.  But  they  fail  when  applied  to 
moral  questions,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  safer 
and  better  to  act  on  the  principle  that  first  thoughts 
are  best ;  because  the  Almighty  Creator  has  mani- 
fested Himself  within  us  by  the  all-powerful  agency 
of  conscience,  and  where  the  heart  is  not  depraved 

»by  habitual  sin,  and  where  conscience  is  not  blunted 
•* 

by  a  long  uninterrupted  course  of  vice,  the  first 
promptings  of  our  inward  monitor  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  give  out  the  oracle  of  God ;  by  its 
voice  our  steps  should  be  guided  and  our  actions 
regulated. 

We  ought  to  be  on  our  guard,  so  that  we  be  not 
led  to  misapply  the  object  of  the  precept  which 
forbids  us  "to  follow  the  multitude,"  by  construing 
it  so  as  to  justify  singularity,  or  the  affectation  of 
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it,  in  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  social  life  ;  neither 
should  we  make  it  our  excuse  for  acting  apart  from 
the  commonly  accepted  maxims  of  good  breeding 
in  relation  to  outward  demeanour  and  universal 
custom.  Every  prudent  person  should  carefully 
avoid  the  affectation  of  singularity,  and  refrain 
from  exhibiting  himself  in  the  garb  of  eccentricity. 
The  text  has  wholly  and  exclusively  a  moral  bear- 
ing, and  relates  to  things  that  come  properly  within 
the  domain  of  religious  sentiment  and  of  practical 
ethics.  In  every  instance  of  this  kind,  when  a 
whisper  of  remonstrance  is  breathed  forth  from  our 
conscience,  it  behoves  us  to  maintain  our  integrity 
and  to  avoid  the  common  path,  notwithstanding  the 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  by  whom  it  may 
be  trodden,  for  human  example  can  never  plead  for 
us  a  justification  for  saying  or  doing  anything 
which  is  in  conflict  with  our  moral  sense.  In  all 
matters  appertaining  to  ethics  it  does  not  become 
us  to  determine  our  course  by  the  counting  of  heads, 
for  we  have  a  far  higher  motive  for  action  in  the  ver- 
dict pronounced  by  a  tribunal  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal — the  tribunal  of  our  inner  spiritual  sense. 
Heaven  forefend  that  truth,  with  its  manifold  re- 
lations and  dependencies,  should  ever  be  made 
to  rest  on  the  number  of  people  who  profess  to 
receive  it,  or  rather  who  do  not  care  to  differ  about 
it,  from  clamorous  demagogues  or  the  unthinking 
mass ;  for  then,  indeed,  few  things  would  assume 
such  a  variety  of  shifting  and  fleeting  shapes  as 
this  so-called  truth. 

Nor  should  we  be  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion 
of  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  cast,  nor  heedless 
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of  their  censures ;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other 
might  well  be  held  by  us  in  light  esteem  when 
weighed  against  the  convictions  of  our  reason  and 
the  verdict  of  our  conscience.  If  I  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  significance  of  the  text  precept,  it  forbids 
us  to  receive  the  law  from  another  in  matters  in- 
volving ethical  action,  but  to  decide  for  ourselves 
as  moral  and  responsible  beings.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  a  very  easy  matter,  or  that  it 
can  always  be  put  into  practice  by  those  who  are 
deficient  in  strength  of  character.  To  take  an 
independent  course  in  certain  cases  may  expose  us 
to  the  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  those  with  whom 
we  desire  to  continue  in  friendly  and  intimate 
relationship.  Sad  enough  it  is  that  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  should  sever  social  and  friendly 
ties  that  may  have  been  preserved  for  years  ;  still 
those  ties  can  hardly  be  of  the  strongest  if  they  be 
capable  of  being  snapped  asunder  by  reason  of  an 
honest  conviction  which  does  not  permit  us  to 
think  and  act  precisely  like  one  who  professes  him- 
self our  friend.  But  be  the  consequences  what  they 
may,  all  private  and  personal  considerations  must 
give  way  to  a  paramount  sense  of  moral  duty.  It 
costs  us  pain  at  times  when  we  are  obliged  to 
oppose  ourselves  to  the  cherished  opinions,  and,  as 
we  may  think,  the  honest  prejudices,  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  been  living  in  friendship  and  bro- 
therhood ;  but  no  friendship,  how  much  soever 
cemented  by  time  and  mutual  obligations,  ought  to 
prefer  a  claim  to  coerce  conscience  or  to  impose 
silence  and  inaction  when  duty  demands  plainness 
of  speech  and  promptness  of  deed.  If  human 
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friendship  is  only  to  be  maintained  at  the  sacrifice 
of  principle,  we  must  reconcile  ourselves  to  letting  it 
go.  If  few  have  the  moral  courage  to  brave  the 
battle,  especially  when  the  voice  of  the  majority 
is  against  them,  the  greater  is  the  merit  of  those 
who  are  ready  to  vindicate  the  in-dwelling  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  by  resolutely  adhering  to  what 
they  feel  to  be  right  and  good  in  the  face  of  the 
world's  difference,  holding  firmly  to  the  principles 
of  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and  cherishing  that 
independence  of  mind  which  Scripture  enjoins  us 
to  preserve  when  it  admonishes  us  "not  to  follow 
the  multitude  for  evil." 


XVII. 

t 

ON  ;ran  DV  "THE  DAY  OF  BLOWING 

THE  TRUMPET"   (NEW  YEAR), 

into 


"  Like  a  shadow,  as  it  declineth,  I  am  passing  away."— 
Ps.  cix.  23. 

LISTEN,  congregants,  to  these  monitory  words  ; 
attune  your  reflections  to  their  gravity  ;  and  then 
you  may  perchance  catch  something  of  the  living 
colour  of  the  day  which  finds  us  met  together  in 
holy  convocation.  The  text  is,  I  grant,  deeply 
tinged  with  meditative  poetry,  but  there  is  in  it 
more  of  sober  prosaic  reality  than  of  hyperbole.  It 
chimes  in  with  the  reflections  proper  to  a  day 
from  which  the  Synagogue  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  date  the  New  Year,1  and  it  describes  in 

1  The  custom  of  combining  with  "  the  day  of  blowing  the 
trumpet  "  (nynn  DV)  the  festival  of  New  Year  dates  back  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  have  had  its  origin  in  the  emancipation  of  the  people 
of  Judah  from  the  Chaldean  bondage.  The  Mosaic  law  fixes 
for  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  vernal  equinox,  which  corre- 
sponds in  point  of  time  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  but  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years  the  Jews  have  made  the  new 
year  coincide  with  the  autumnal  equinox.  This  change  from 
the  month  of  Nisan  to  that  of  Tishri,  according  to  Dr.  Kajisch, 
"  was  introduced  when  that  growing  consciousness  of  human. 

R 
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three  simple  Hebrew  words  the  rapid  passage  of 
human  life.  It  needs  no  commentary  other  than 
that  which  suggests  itself  when  we  traverse  in 
thought  the  gulf  of  the  past,  and  when  the  con- 
viction fastens  upon  us  that  the  clouds  scarcely 
shift  their  places  more  rapidly,  and  our  dreams  do 
not  drive  each  other  more  quickly  away,  than  our 
years  follow  each  other,  whether  they  be  winged 
with  joy  or  laden  with  sorrow.  Ah  !  what  a  mar- 
vellous book  is  the  Bible,  which  gives  us  in  such 
spare  words  moral  lessons,  such  as  that  of  the  text, 

guilt  and  that  yearning  for  expiation,  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sin  offerings  and  the  establishment  of  the  office  of 
the  high  priest,  prompted  them  (the  Jews)  to  set  apart,  periodi- 
cally, seasons  for  penitence  and  self-castigation."  ("  Levit.," 
part  ii.,  p.  505.)  As  Dr.  Kalisch's  opinion  mainly  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  solemnity  of  nj?1~in  DV  is  not  a  Mosaic  ordi- 
nance, but  an  institution  of  a  much  later  date,  we  rather  incline 
to  the  adoption  of  the  view  taken  by  Dr.  Munk,  who,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  the  new  year,  remarks,  "  that,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbins,  the  festival  of  nyi~in  DT  ('  the 
day  of  blowing  the  trumpet ')  was  the  anniversary  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  they  therefore  named  it  njKTI  K>fcO  (the  beginning 
of  the  year).  But  the  year  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  evidently 
commenced  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  Moses  says  expressly, 
when  speaking  of  the  month  of  Abib,  which  is  the  spring  moon, 
'  it  shall  be  unto  you  the  first  month  of  the  year '  (Exod.  xii.  2). 
There  does  not  exist  a  trace  in  the  whole  Bible  of  any  solemnity 
for  new  year's  day.  The  solemnity  which  the  Rabbins  attach 
to  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month*  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  did  not  begin  probably  till  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  all  Jews  who  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  Syro-Macedonians  adopted  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae; 
for  the  Syrian  year  began  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  the 
month  of  October."  ("  Palestine,"  p.  184  b.) 

*  As  New  Year's  Day. 
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the  condensed  meaning  of  which  has  secured  for 
them  a  victory  which  will  endure  as  long  as  time 
itself! 

If,  congregants,  we  could  put  such  a  strain  on  our 
imaginative  faculty  as  to  invest  time  with  the 
organ  of  speech,  we  might  bring  ourselves  to  listen 
to  the  admonition  of  the  text  as  if  it  were  wrung  out 
of  the  last  hour  of  the  year  now  defunct  and  en- 
tombed with  the  things  of  the  past.  Though  the 
nomenclature  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  very  re- 
stricted, still  the  Psalmist  commands  an  extensive 
vocabulary  out  of  which  he  attires  the  proposition 
of  the  text  in  varied  verbal  forms.  In  one  of  his 
penitential  hymns  1  he  compares  his  days  to  "  a 
shadow  that  declineth,"  and  he  pathetically  adds 
B>3»N  3B7D  ^tfl,  "I  am  withering  away  like  grass.'7 
Again,  in  the  same  exquisite  hymn,  he  brings  out 
the  vicissitudes  of  mortal  life  and  the  passing  away 
of  mundane  things  in  touching  contrast  with  the 
eternity  and  the  unchangeableness  of  God 


nan*  vh  -prwi  KIPI  nnw    :isSm  "They  shall 

perish,  but  Thou  shalt  endure  ;  yea,  all  of  them 
shall  wax  old  as  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
Thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed; 
but  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy  years  have  no 
end." 

The  beauty  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure 
of  the  7¥  (shadow)  as  descriptive  of  man's  earthly 
life,  has  called  forth  from  an  eloquent  glossist 

1  Ps.  cii. 
R  2 
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the  following  remarks: — "A  shadow  never  re- 
mains stationary,  but  glides  along  imperceptibly, 
lengthening  out  as  it  goes,  until  it  vanishes  away 
in  darkness.  It  seems  to  be  something  that  will 
last,  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing.  It  is  constantly 
altering;  and,  when  at  its  fullest  length,  it  is 
nearest  to  disappearing.  It  is  sure  not  to  continue 
longer  than  while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
whilst  it  may  vanish  through  the  interposition  of 
the  smallest  cloud  ;  and  when  it  is  gone,  it  leaves 
behind  no  trace."  How  admirably  has  this  com- 
mentator caught,  in  the  concluding  words,  the 
spirit  of  the  hundred  and  third  Psalm  !  miy  JTH 
:  Ifilpa  Tiy  1J*W  *6l  I^NI  13  u  'A  breath  passeth 
over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
shall  know  it  no  more." 

We  must  all  realise  what  is  here  set  forth  on  a 
solemn  festival  like  the  present,  whilst  the  register 
is  recording  another  year  that  has  been  swallpwed 
up  in  the  vortex  of  the  past.  Dull  indeed  must 
we  be  if  we  recognise  it  not  in  the  gradual  decay 
of  surrounding  objects  and  in  the  ruin  of  what 
once  was.  To  some  of  us,  at  least,  it  must  be 
patent  enough  in  our  blanched  hair,  our  dimmed 
eye,  our  feeble  step,  and  our  spent  force,  no  inapt 
corollaries  to  the  deep-sounding  note  struck  out  in 
the  passage  of  the  text.  Verily  we  and  our  years 
are  but  shadows :  like  them  we  move  along,  and 
like  them  we  pass  away.  Our  interest  in  life's 
lease  rapidly  runs  out,  and  every  return  of  this 
hallowed  day  reminds  us  that  our  estate  has  de- 
creased in  value.  In  vain  we  wrestle  with  destiny  ; 
in  vain  we  pry  into  the  future  to  learn  what  a 
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single  day  is  about  to  bring  forth.  But  what  then? 
Is  nothing  to  be  learned  from  what  Scripture  tells 
us  and  our  experience  realises?  Yes,  congregants, 
one  thing  at  least  we  might  learn  from  our  blind- 
ness to  the  future,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  ignorance. 

It  were  well  for  us  if  we  could  be  induced  to 
make  a  right  application  of  such  knowledge  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  year,  which  no  doubt  finds  many 
of  us  still  victims  of  the  common  delusion,  resting 
our  hopes  on  time  to  come  for  doing  what  we  have 
not  yet  done,  but  which  conscience  tells  us  we  ought 
to  do.  Are  we  to  go  through  the  new  year,  as  we 
have  passed  through  that  which  has  just  closed, 
levying  a  tax  on  the  future,  and  ignoring  the 
warning  of  the  text,  that  our  years  are  dissolving 
into  shadows  ?  Let  us  bethink  ourselves.  What  | 
are  we  and  our  airy  speculations ;  what  are  our  f 
days  and  our  years  that  we  should  always  be 
drawing  on  the  future  and  looking  to  that  part  of  ;' 
life's  compass  where  the  haze  is  so  dense  and  un- 
broken ? 

Procrastination,  our  remorseless  spiritual  foe, 
deludes  us  in  various  ways  from  day  to  day  and 
from  year  to  year.  We  all  give  a  kind  of  tacit 
assent  to  the  gravity  of  the  apophthegm  77nnn  7K 
:  DV  -6'  PIQ  JTin  vh  *1  ina  DVa  "  Boast  not  thyself 
of  to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth,"  l  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  few 
of  us  appreciate  its  practical  excellence.  We  form 
plans,  we  build  up  hopes,  and  we  fill  in  fondly 

1  Prov.  xxviiil  1. 
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cherished  schemes  with  bright  colours.  When  an 
admonition  like  that  of  the  moralist  of  the  Proverbs 
falls  on  our  ears  and  weakens  our  confidence  in  our 
speculations,  we  are  impressed  for  the  moment  with 
its  serious  import ;  but,  instead  of  arousing  ourselves, 
at  the  sound  of  its  voice,  to  put  morally  straight 
what  we  have  made  crooked,  we  defer  action  until 
some  indefinite  time  which  we  name  "  to-morrow." 
One  man  says,  Years  are  passing  over  me  and  old 
age  is  coming  on,  and  warning  me  to  set  my  house 
in  order;  well,  I  will  look  to  it  "  to-morrow.1' 
Another  charges  himself  with  neglect  for  not 
having  made  a  proper  disposition  of  his  effects 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  it  is  his  duty  to 
have  provided,  when  death  overtakes  him  :  I  ought, 
says  he,  to  have  done  this  long  ago,  but  it  shall  be 
attended  to  "  to-morrow."  Some  there  are  who 
are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
to  redeem  the  wrong  of  the  past,  and  to  repair  the 
evil  they  have  done  under  the  influence  of  unlaw- 
ful desire,  of  passion,  excitement,  or  neglect  of 
duty ;  and  possibly  the  solemnities  of  a  festival  like 
the  present  might  remind  them  of  their  short- 
comings ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
their  good  resolves  stand  adjourned  until  "to- 
morrow." And  what  will  "  to-morrow "  do  but 
beget  another  " to-morrow"?  Thus  day  closes 
over  day,  and  year  follows  year,  whilst  the  heedless 
procrastinator  goes  on  in  his  old  way,  as  if  he 
held  " to-morrow"  and  time  undefined  to  be  syno- 
nyms and  interchangeable  ideas. 

Between  one  day  and  its  morrow,  we   do   not 
become  sensible  of  the  mortal  change  operating  in 
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us,  and  it  is  the  imperceptible  wasting  away  of  life 
that  blunts  our  sense  to  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
leave  our  years  behind  us.  But,  on  a  solemn 
festival  like  this,  the  scriptural  note,  D'£*  V^ETl 
:  Dtfty  nW  CHpfc  "  I  reflect  on  the  days  of  old,  on 
the  years  that  are  gone,"1  becomes  the  pivot  on 
which  our  thoughts  should  turn.  Nor  need  the 
grave  truth  which  it  forces  on  our  consideration 
overcloud  us  with  gloom ;  for,  as  Ezra  said  to  the 
congregation  to  whom  he  was  preaching  on  the 
self-same  festival  which  we  are  now  solemnising, 
that  the  nynn  DV  was  not  appointed  by  God  to 
make  us  sad  and  desponding,  not  to  force  us  out  of 
the  natural  channel  of  our  lives,  but  to  infuse  into 
us  courage,  energy,  and  hope,  and  to  instruct  and 
improve  us. 

Let  us,  then,  summon  up  the  moral  courage  to  look 
the  defunct  year  full  in  the  face,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  it  has  wrought  for  us,  whether  good  or  evil. 
Amongst  the  throng  of  worshippers  present  there 
are  many  of  both  sexes  in  the  spring  and  bloom 
of  life,  and  who  naturally  promise  to  themselves 
many  more  years  than  can  be  looked  for  by  those 
whom  time  has  marked  with  its  deep  furrows.  Well, 
young  people,  suffer  me  to  ask,  or  rather  I  would 
say,  let  your  own  conscience  be  your  interrogator, 
and  inquire  what  the  past  year  has  accomplished 
for  you  ?  Not  in  vain  have  you  passed  through  it 
if  you  have  harvested  out  of  it  some  of  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  fruits  it  offered  to  your  reaping. 
It  will  have  proved  a  blessing  to  you  if  it  shall 

1  Ps.  Ixxvii.  6. 
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have  rendered  you  less  giddy  and  headstrong,  less 
disposed  to  let  your  faculties  rust  from  disuse,  and 
more  amenable  to  reason,  more  sedulous  in  your 
pursuits,  more  firm  in  religious  principle,  and  more 
morally  elevated.  You  need  not  shed  over  it  a 
tear  of  sorrow  as  you  follow  its  bier,  if  it  have 
wrought  in  you  the  abandonment  of  a  single  vice 
or  hurtful  habit,  and  if  it  have  strengthened  in  you 
a  single  virtue.  Far  from  ifc,  you  may  rejoice  at 
its  close,  if  you  can  honestly  persuade  yourselves 
that  you  are  morally  and  intellectually  improved, 
that  you  are  justified  to  feel  worthier  in  your  own 
esteem,  because  your  ideas  and  your  actions  are 
more  closely  identified  with  the  promptings  of 
duty.  All  of  you,  my  youthful  hearers,  who 
are  enabled  to  take  this  retrospect  of  the  year 
that  is  passed,  may  apply  to  it  the  prophetic 
words,  Pira  VTIX  THE?!,  "it  has  left  a  blessing 
behind  it." 1 

But,  as  there  is  no  less  variety  in  moral  than  in 
physical  nature,  it  may  be  that  my  words  have 
fallen  on  the  ears  of  some  young  people  to  whom 
the  reflections  of  the  past  year  are  less  comforting — 
some  to  whom  the  year  has  been  a  blank,  perchance 
worse  than  a  blank,  if  it  should  have  failed  to  free 
them  from  a  single  failing,  to  fortify  in  them  a  single 
holy  affection,  or  to  bring  them  a  step  nearer  to  the 
path  of  Jewish  duty.  Sad,  sad  indeed,  must  such 
a  retrospect  be  to  all  that  take  account  of  the  year 
that  is  past.  He,  however,  who  is  called  to  minister 
in  a  Jewish  pulpit,  must  ever  be  on  his  guard 

1  Joel  ii.  H. 
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against  the  utterance  of  a  word  that  might  ex- 
tinguish hope  or  cloud  the  expectation,  faint  though 
it  be,  of  amendment.  If  I  have  rightly  caught  the 
lesson  that  is  to  be  gathered  out  of  Hp"!  !"l££1  Tip, 
"the  soft,  still  voice"  that  pierced  the  ear  and 
the  heart  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  I  infer  it  to  teach 
us  that  what  is  distinctive  in  humanity  is  not  its 
vice,  but  its  moral  excellence,  inasmuch  as,  out  of 
the  vast  range  of  creation,  man  alone  is  endowed 
with  the  capability  of '  being  wrought  upon  and 
influenced  by  sensations  of  an  intellectual  and 
moral  nature;  man  alone  is  able  to  have  power 
over  the  current  of  his  desires  and  his  course  of 
action,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  evil  of  the  past, 
and  to  aspire  in  future  to  what  is  noble  and 
elevating.  The  knowledge  which  we  possess 
and  the  freedom  of  will  accorded  to  us  are  the 
measures  of  our  accountability. 

Do  thou,  therefore,  my  erring  listener,  whosoever 
tliou  mayest  be,  endeavour  to  bring  thy  thoughts 
and  thy  purposes  into  close  relationship  with  the 
solemnities  of  this  day,  to  the  end  that  thou  mayest 
greet  the  dawn  of  a  new  year  with  a  sincere  en- 
deavour to  profit  from  the  failures  of  the  past  and 
to  mould  thy  course  in  future  more  in  accordance 
with  the  scriptural  ideal  of  a  Jewish  life.  HK  "OT 
YmiPQ  »jys  ^Ta,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth,"  '  and  "IUD  M'nS«  "'h  Un, 
"  Give  glory  unto  the  Lord,"2  before  thy  sun  goeth 
down.  Be  no  longer  deluded  by  the  insinuations 
of  that  lying  prophet,  that  thief  of  time,  which 

1  Eccles.  xii.  1.  2  Jerem.  xiii.  16. 
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fans  thee  into  a  belief  that  thou  controllest  thine 
own  measure  of  days,  and  persuades  thee  to  go  on 
mapping  out  in  advance  the  ground  thou  intended 
to  occupy,  and  the  good  soil  thou  intendest  to 
recover  from  the  weeds  which  may  have  there 
taken  deep  root.  Go,  write  on  the  tablet  of  thy 
memory  the  lesson  which  Scripture  reads  out  for 
thee  to-day,  and  be  warned  by  the  admonition  that 
"  like  the  shadow  that  declineth  thou  art  passing 
away." 

As  for  us,  congregants,  the  better  half  of  whose 
career  has  been  run  out,  no  word  of  comment  on 
the  text  should  be  needed,  since  Scripture  tells  us 
M&nn  IJTlV  &W  IT),  "Many  years  should  teach 
wisdom." 1  Few  of  us,  perhaps,  can  look  back  on 
our  earlier  life  from  the  high  ground  of  matured 
manhood  without  recalling  much  that  we  would 
gladly  retrieve,  if  we  could  live  the  past  over  again. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  not  the  case 
with  us  in  reference  to  the  year  that  has  just  closed, 
as  regards  neglect  of  those  duties  at  home  and 
abroad  which  are  proper  to  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  life.  Nothing  ought  to  touch  us  nearer  than  the 
silent,  unnoticed  extinction  of  our  years,  gradually 
shrinking  into  a  more  and  more  narrowing  compass, 
and  leaving  behind  them  no  echo  except  a  half- 
suppressed  whisper  that  we  have  still  to  set  right 
much  that  we  have  suffered  to  go  wrong,  and  to 
perform  as  matters  of  positive  obligation  what  we 
have  deferred  so  long  to  accomplish.  Amendment 
in  advanced  life  requires  a  greater  moral  effort 

1  Job  xxxii.  6. 
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than  many  are  apt  to  suppose,  because,  even  with 
the  most  earnest  desire,  the  feebleness  of  old  age  is 
oftentimes  inadequate  to  redeem  the  failings  of  an 
ill-spent  youth,  and  the  neglect  of  duties  and  obli- 
gations proper  to  early  manhood. 

But,  even  in  this  very  decline  of  life,  there  is 
hope  for  us,  if  we  seize  hold  on  the  present,  which  we 
can  alone  call  ours,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  uses. 
The  first  desire  of  the  human  heart  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  lean  upon ;  and,  given  this  preliminary, 
let  us  put  it  to  ourselves  whether  we  can  have,  or 
desire  to  have,  any  safer  and  surer  props  for  sup- 
port than  those  freely  offered  to  us  of  the  mercy 
and  the  inexhaustible  love  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
which  are  extended  to  all ;  for  so  teacheth  Judaism, 
based  on  scriptural  authority,  even  unto  those 
whose  whole  life  has  been  endeavour,  if  nothing 
more,  provided  that  they  will  at  last  stimulate 
their  energies  so  as  to  commend  themselves  to  the 
favour  of  God  by  departing  from  evil  and  doing 
good. 

This  proposition  brings  us  into  the  closest 
relation  with  the  gracious  purpose  for  which 
nyyin  DV  has  been  ordained  as  preliminary  and 
preparatory  to  the  awful  day  of  "USD,  when  we 
are  "to  make  atonement  before  the  Lord  for  our 
souls."  l  Let  us  all  weigh  well  our  responsibility, 
and  exert  an  earnest  effort  to  identify  our  thoughts 
and  our  future  deeds  with  this  day  of  grace,  and  not 
suffer  our  part  in  it  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  me- 
chanical ritual  performance,  as  if  serious  spiritual 

1  Exod.  xxx.  15. 
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thought  had  become  deadened  within  us.  Amongst 
this  large  congregation  there  is  not  one  of  us,  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  a  single  creature  stamped  in  the 
Divine  image,  unto  whom  God  has  not  vouchsafed 
to  bestow  some  spiritual  power.  Far,  then,  be  it 
from  us  to  suffer  this  heavenly  gift  to  run  to  waste. 
What  good  soever  we  may  do  during  the  current 
year  will  be  ours,  and  of  the  effects  thereof 
nothing  can  deprive  us.  It  shall  survive  us  though 
we  may  not  remain  on  earth  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness the  development  of  its  consequences ;  and 
it  will  not  fail  to  cheer  us  as  we  are  parting  com- 
pany with  the  world  to  reflect  that  we  have  been 
permitted  to  contribute  in  a  measure  to  bring  about 
something  that  is  permanently  good  for  ourselves 
or  for  mankind  at  large. 

It  is  a  good  old  Jewish  custom  for  man  to  greet 
his  fellow  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  and  to 
wish  that  it  may  be  fruitful  in  all  the  blessings 
of  family  and  social  life,  bring  happiness  to  our 
homes,  and  peace  and  prosperity  to  our  country. 
Let  us  also  supplement  this  natural  wish  by  an 
inward  prayer  that  the  current  year  may  work 
spiritually  within  us,  and  bring  us  nearer  to  God 
and  to  the  line  of  moral  duty.  This  is  a  prayer 
which  may  well  be  put  up,  especially  by  us  who 
are  parents  and  heads  of  families,  and  whose  con- 
duct must  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  young. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  this  day,  solemn 
though  it  be,  gives  no  countenance  to  austerity 
and  gloom.  The  constitution  of  man  is  adapted 
to  the  bright  aspects  of  nature.  Practical  Judaism 
should  in  every  way  respond  to  the  scriptural 
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call,  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord,"1  "Serve  the  Lord 
with  gladness,  come  before  Him  with  rejoicing ;  "  2 
for  cheerfulness  is  indispensable  to  man,  who  needs, 
like  the  plants,  sunshine  for  his  organic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  let  us  ponder  well  on  the 
admonition  of  our  text  before  it  leaks  out  of  our 
memory,  and  let  us  unite  with  it  the  following 
reflection  : — That  year  after  year  carries  away 
from  our  midst  parents  who  leave  to  their  children 
a  legacy  of  sorrow  and  regret,  and  that  the  con- 
sequences of  wrong-doing  do  not  die  with  the 
parents  themselves.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
each  individual  of  the  common  brotherhood  of 
man  is  a  link  in  the  vast  chain,  stretching  from  the 
very  dawn  of  time  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things,  and  transmitting  a  subtle  influence.  Let 
us  convince  ourselves  of  this  incontrovertible  truth, 
and  shape  our  course  accordingly,  since,  for  weal 
or  for  woe,  our  posterity  will  be  for  the  most  part 
what  we  make  them.  If  anything  could  move  us 
to  lead  a  righteous  life,  or  to  redeem  a  godless  one, 
it  should  be  the  thought  of  the  future  that  awaits 
us,  and  the  consequences  we  shall  leave  behind  us 
after  what  is  corporeal  of  us  shall  have  mouldered 
into  dust. 

1  Ps.  xxxiii.  1.  a  Ib.  c.  2. 


XVIII. 

ON  THE  ETHICAL  ELEMENT  OF 
ATONEMENT. 

PREACHED  ON  THE  MORNING  OF  "I1D3  DV  (DAY  OF  ATONE- 
MENT, 5643,  SEPT.  23,  1882.) 

:  Tiros?  tfS  *nrao  ^    n    Pa  "DK  HBO 


"I  have  gone  astray,  like  a  lost  sheep:    seek  thy  servant,  for 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  Thy  commandments." 

FELLOW-WORSHIPPERS,  the  return  of  a  year  brings 
us  together  again  to  solemnise  a  day  that  has  an 
ideal  of  its  own,  and  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  translate  adequately  into  words,  albeit  every 
true  Jewish  heart  can  realise  its  significance. 
From  time  immemorial  this  day  has  been  con- 
secrated in  Israel  to  psychology,  or  developed 
consciousness,  and  its  aim  is  to  lift  our  mind  out 
of  the  sphere  of  ordinary  life,  to  augment  the 
range  of  our  spiritually  realising  faculty  and  to 
impress  us  with  the  supreme  and  transcendent 
excellence  of  moral  good.  In  the  solemnities  of 
the  *11S3  our  relationship  to  our  heavenly  Father 
finds  its  concrete  expression,  because  it  offers  a 
means  of  bringing  the  great  unknown  within  the 
range  of  the  conceptions  applicable  to  the  known  ; 
and  our  better  nature,  under  present  influences,  is 
enabled,  to  flash  forth,  because  our  senses  having 
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for  awhile  lost  their  customary  allurements,  our 
communion  is  confined  to  our  conscience  and  our 
God.  The  "YlfiD  is  especially  fitted  to  still  the 
throb  of  all  mundane  desires  and  of  every  unruly 
passion,  and  to  renew  in  us  holy  affections  which 
the  daily  friction  of  business  life  and  its  absorbing 
cares  are  so  apt  to  weaken,  if  not  entirely  to  dis- 
solve. God  grant  that  this  auspicious  hour,  when 
the  earth  is,  as  it  were,  overshadowed  for  us,  may 
awaken  within  us  an  earnest  desire  to  open  to  our 
consciousness  the  radiance  of  a  higher  and  more 
sublime  state  of  being  than  this  nether  world 
affords !  God  grant  that  this  day  of  grace,  so 
mercifully  vouchsafed  unto  us,  weak  and  sinful 
mortals,  may  work  in  us  what  it  is  intended  to 
operate,  and  that  our  hearts  may  be  touched  by 
its  issues ! 


11 1  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep."  Marvel 
not  at  this  open  confession,  which  is  wrung  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  a  man  of  the  Bible  who  might 
pass  in  our  estimation  for  a  hagiologist.  Man  is 
but  mortal ;  we  all  alike  share  the  infirmities  com- 
mon to  humanity,  and  no  one  that  has  trodden  the 
earth  can  presume  to  conclude  that  he  has  held 
himself  altogether  aloof  from  its  follies  and  its 
errors.  Who  shall  say,  *6l  OJK  ff\  y^S  ^3  »JK  *]T 
*  v  pj?  "I  am  pure  and  without  transgression  :  I 
am  innocent;  and  in  me  there  is  no  iniquity?" 
We  have  only  to  retire  for  a  while  into  the  labyrinth 

1  Job  xxxiii.  9. 
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of  our  lives,  and  suffer  our  thoughts  to  fasten  on  our- 
selves, in  order  to  realise  the  incontrovertible  truth 
that  human  nature,  at  its  best,  is  anything  but 
uniform.  We  have  all  to  struggle  hard  with  the 
inequalities  of  our  reason,  our  proneness  to  error, 
our  rashness  of  judgment,  and  our  impulsive  action. 
If  it  be  an  exceptional  thing  to  hear  of  any  one 
whose  outward  life  has  never  been  crossed  by 
sorrow,  nor  ruffled  by  disappointment,  it  must  be  a 
rarer  thing  still  for  a  man's  inner  life  to  have  been 
invariably  subjected  to  wisdom  and  virtue.  In  a 
large  congregation  like  this  there  must  be  as  great 
a  variety  in  what  appertains  to  moral  nature  as 
there  is  in  physical  form  and  expression;  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  there  is  not  one  amongst 
us  who  should  not  be  moved  to  echo  the  confession 
of  the  text,  because  there  can  hardly  be  one  of  us 
whom  conscience  does  not  remind  of  not  having 
always  been  true  to  conviction,  not  having  always 
been  swayed  by  principle,  or  of  not  having  at  times 
suffered  himself  to  be  overborne  by  the  persuasion 
of  wrong.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  the  best 
of  mankind,  with  what  penitent  fervour  and  con- 
trition ought  the  confession  TV^n  to  be  poured  forth 
by  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who,  on  this  day  of 
self-examination,  recall  instances  of  unfaithfulness 
to  their  homes  and  its  affections,  breaches  of 
parental  care  and  example,  of  filial  gratitude  and 
reverence,  or  violations  of  the  great  charities  of 
life,  and  a  total  absence  of  self-sacrifice! 

We  may  oftentimes  be  betrayed  into  sin  from 
ignorance  or  unconsciousness ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  be  leading  an  immoral  and  un- 
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Jewish  life  without  being  aware  that  we  are  doing 
wrong.  Yet  how  many  are  there  who  know  that 
they  do  wrong  without  the  consciousness  of  its 
exerting  any  influence  on  their  amendment  ?  There 
be  some  of  us,  who,  from  the  force  of  habit,  close 
the  eye  of  our  mind  with  the  same  unconsciousness 
as  we  close  the  eye  of  the  body.  For  such  of  us, 
therefore,  the  ordinance  of  the  1*133  is  a  gracious 
spiritual  boon,  because  its  searching  moral  analysis 
opens  our  mental  eye  to  the  truth,  and  presents  to 
us  sin,  not  as  a  mystery,  but  as  an  appreciable  con- 
sciousness of  right  and  wrong. 

The  first  clause  of  the  text  implies  on  the  part  of 
the  sinner  the  duty  of  confession,  11X  W3  TPyn. 
Again  and  again  the  Psalmist  represents  it  as  the 
initial  step  on  the  road  to  penitence, l  and  although 
it  does  not  of  itself  constitute  atonement,  it  leads 
directly  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  helps  to  refresh  the 
memory  and  to  recall  wrong-doing  that  may  have 
been  left  unrepaired,  whilst  it  affords  an  opening 
for  a  beam  of  hope  to  enter.  Confession  naturally 
brings  with  it  remorse,  but  this  should  not  dis- 
courage the  sinner.  Far  otherwise,  it  ought  to  afford 
him  consolation  to  know  that  he  still  bears  within 
him  the  impress  of  the  Divine  image,  and  that  his 
spiritual  force  is  not  quite  exhausted.  Whosoever 
feels,  like  the  Psalmist  of  the  text,  "  that  he  has 
gone  astray,"  and  makes  acknowledgment  of  it  to 
his  conscience  and  to  his  God,  catches  the  first 
bright  glimpse  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It 
helps  to  remove  a  burden  from  his  conscience, 

1  See  Psalm  xxxii.  5;  xxxvii.  19  ;  li.  5. 
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to  bring  his  mind  out  of  the  prison  in  which  it 
has  been  immured,  and  enables  it  to  pass  the 
bars.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  memory 
of  wrong-doing  is  a  curse;  but  hope  comes  as  a 
blessing." 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  hope 
which  arose  out  of  confession  was  father  to  the 
petition  put  up  in  the  second  clause  of  our  text, 
-psy  Pp3,  "  0  seek  thy  servant."  Here  the 
Psalmist  invokes  heavenly  aid  in  the  work  of 
self-examination,  so  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
bring  to  remembrance  wherein  he  has  failed  of  duty 
to  God  or  to  man,  wherein  he  has  misused  his 
faculties  and  his  means,  neglected  opportunities  for 
doing  good  in  his  days,  and  for  sowing  in  faith 
that  he  might  reap  in  righteousness.  That  his 
petition  will  be  answered,  provided  it  be  the 
outcome  of  a  truly  penitent  soul,  he  does  not 
for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe,  because  he 
is  mindful  of  the  gracious  message  of  the  Lord 
in  which  the  very  ideal  of  the  *11SD  is  reflected : 

p  mensj  IJ&TC  ^ira  invn  ova  iny  np  mpM 

fitf,  "As  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his  flock  on 
the  day  when  he  is  amongst  his  dispersed  sheep,  so 
do  I  seek  out  my  sheep." l 

What  impression  these  gracious  and  loving  words 
made  upon  those  to  whom  they  were  conveyed 
through  the  prophet  of  the  exile  we  know  not; 
but  if  we  may  judge  of  their  effect  upon  the 
feelings  of  others  by  what  they  produce  on  our 
own,  they  should  hardly  fail  to  bring  back  every 

1  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12. 
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penitent  on  whose  ears  they  fall  in  contrition 
and  sincerity  to  the  merciful  and  loving  Father  of 
man.  Rehearsed  to  us,  Congregants,  on  this  great 
day  of  penitence  and  prayer,  they  should  be  met 
by  us  in  the  same  frame  of  spirit  as  was  the 
dove  with  her  olive  branch  by  the  patriarch 
of  old,  when  she  came  with  tidings  of  gladness 
and  hope.  For  what  does  the  Divine  message  an- 
nounce but  the  blessed  truth,  that  the  inexhaustible 
mercy  of  the  Lord,  re-acting  on  the  better  percep- 
tions and  strivings  of  man,  causes  the  KHJG  D*  "  the 
troubled  waters,"1  to  subside,  until  the  soil  of  the 
heart  be  eased  of  its  burden,  and  the  pure  soul 
breathed  into  it  by  the  DMH  D£250  of  the  Creator, 
be  freed  from  the  layer  of  impurity  that  hath  over- 
spread it  ? 

Let  us  all  bend  with  reverence  and  humility 
before  this  manifestation  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
which  soars  so  high  above  the  errors  of  our  heads 
and  the  perverseness  of  our  hearts.  Let  us  not 
delay  for  a  moment  to  have  recourse  unto  Him 
unto  whose  shrine  the  1153  returns  to  conduct  us, 
to  renew  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature 
the  connection  where  it  has  been  disrupted  by 
sin,  to  knit  us  to  God  by  a  new  tie,  and  to 
bring  back  to  our  spirit  the  primeval  element  of 
its  greatness.  As  there  can  hardly  be  now 
present  any  professing  Israelite  utterly  devoid 
of  moral  susceptibility,  or  whose  spiritual  verdure 
is  completely  dried  up,  I  hope  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  congregant  whom  I  am  now 

1  Isaiah  Ivii.  20. 
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addressing  can  or  will  remain  impervious  to  the 
message  of  the  loving  Shepherd  who  is  calling 
back  to  the  fold,  in  accents  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness, those  who  have  gone  astray. 

What  though  some  of  us  may  have  unhap- 
pily wandered  far  away  from  the  path  of  duty ; 
what  though  we  may  have  deviated  so  far  as 
to  have  been  faithless  to  our  innate  and  developed 
sense  of  right,  there  is  still  hope  for  us,  for 
n!T7Dn  *]£y  »3,  "with  the  Lord  is  forgiveness"1; 
and  the  heavenly  peace  which  He  proclaims  to-day 
is,  as  Scripture  declareth,  SYlpT)  pirn?,  "  to  those 
that  are  afar  off,  as  well  as  to  those  that  are 
near."2  Though  our  self-examination  should 
bring  us  to  charge  ourselves  with  many  lapses, 
with  having  abused  time  never  to  be  recalled,  or 
with  having  let  slip  opportunities  when  amend- 
ment would  have  best  become  us,  and  restitution 
for  wrong-doing  would  have  been  seasonable ;  still 
we  are  not  fallen  below  redemption,  for,  "  with  the 
Lord  is  forgiveness,"  and  tbyh  tib)  W  njttS  tih 
*T)tD\  "  He  will  not  always  chide,  nor  retain  His 
displeasure  for  ever.  He  will  not  deal  with  us 
according  to  our  sins,  nor  reward  us  according  to 
our  iniquities."  3 

Fellow-worshippers,  we  are  about  to  approach 
the  solemn  fjDIft  service,  and  to  unburden  our 
spirits  in  its  confessional.  Bringing  to  this  ghostly 
office  the  lesson  of  our  text,  let  us  make  a  supreme 
effort  to  delve  deeper  into  our  moral  nature  than 
possibly  we  may  have  delved  before,  so  that  we 

1  Ps.  cxxx.  4.  2  Isaiah  Ivii.  19.  3  Ps.  ciii.  9,  10. 
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may  bring  forth  out  of  what  yet  remains  in  our 
hearts  of  the  Divine  image,  the  richness  that  is  still 
lying  there  in  the  mine  below  its  surface.  Whilst 
we  pray  with  the  Psalmist,  "]"tiy  Pp3,  "Seek  thy 
servant,"  let  our  petition  carry  with  it  a  self- 
imposed  vow  to  endeavour  to  become  wiser,  better, 
worthier  of  our  nature,  of  our  race,  and  of  our  faith. 
Truly  it  has  been  said  that,  "  Although  we  may 
lack  power  over  the  mechanism  of  our  thoughts, 
and  the  perceptions  of  our  memories,  over  the 
working  of  our  will  God  has  given  us  absolute 
dominion." 

To  this  end,  Congregants,  the  final  clause  of  our 
text  seems  to  point,  'nPGB?  &O  ""p^^  ^  implying 
that  the  supplicant  would  no  longer  be  unmindful 
of  God's  commandments.  To  bring  back  our 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  law, 
naturally  implies  a  resolution  to  lead  an  amended 
life  ;  and  here  we  light  on  the  very  essence  of  the 
institution  of  ^152,  and  enter  into  its  penetralia. 
To  resolve  to  abandon  our  sins  is  a  compliance 
with  the  ethical  condition  of  atonement,  and  in  so 
far  it  may  be  considered  as  a  moral  triumph.  It 
constitutes  the  essential  spirit  of  ^153 ;  for,  our 
outward  or  ritual  worship  implies  nothing  more 
than  a  concession  to  the  letter  or  text  of  the 
ordinance,  but  compliance  with  its  spirit  thaws 
the  text  word  and  suffers  its  imprisoned  essence 
to  come  freely  forth.  The  first  clause  of  the  text, 
which  relates  to  confession  (*JVyn),  and  the  second 
clause,  that  indicates  the  invocation  of  prayer 
("psy  ^p^),  find  their  counterparts  in  our  worship 
of  to-day ;  but  solemn  and  affecting  though  this 
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worship  be,  it  does  not  rise  any  higher  than  form  ; 
it  constitutes  an  outward  and  not  inward — a  cere- 
monial and  not  a  spiritual  worship.  It  is  the  last 
clause  of  the  text  Tl!"D£?  xS  Yni¥£  *^>  which  dis- 
covers to  us  the  permanent  structure  on  which  our 
form,  or,  if  you  will,  our  confession  and  prayer, 
must  be  superposed. 

The  religion  of  Moses,  like  other  institutions  of 
high  antiquity,  has  had  to  pass  through  many 
phases  in  its  development,  and  during  the  process 
of  some  of  them,  it  has  taken  a  strong  tinge  of 
ecclesiasticism,  whilst  others  have  imparted  to  it 
a  tint  of  superstition  from  which  time  has  not 
yet  altogether  freed  it;  and  it  is  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  that 
the  primeval  ethical  element  of  Judaism  has  been 
partially  obscured  by  reason  of  these  overgrowths. 
This  is  not  the  first  time,  my  hearers,  on  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  you  that  there 
is  no  placatory  charm  for  operating  the  grace  of 
atonement,  and  that  confession  and  prayer  are 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  clothing  of  the  reli- 
gious idea,  or  simple  efforts  to  find  utterance  for  the 
emotions  that  underlie  them.  They  are  nothing 
more  than  so  many  helps  to  devotion,  or  means  to 
an  end,  the  great  end  itself  being  reconciliation  to 
God  through  an  amended  life.  Away,  then,  with 
the  superstitious  and  childish  notion  that  a  day's 
fasting  and  prayer,  how  rigidly  soever  it  be 
observed,  can  effect  a  compromise  between  us 
and  our  righteous  Judge.  The  Almighty  Lord, 
as  the  great  prophet  of  Judah  teacheth,  can  only 
be  approached  and  sanctified  in  righteousness 
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BHpJ  Pnpn.1  Integrity,  the  only  road  to 
the  Divine  forgiveness,  knows  no  compromise 
and  no  shadow  of  turning  ;  nor  time,  nor  circum- 
stance, can  operate  a  change  in  the  eternal  law 
of  right. 

Should  there  be  any  present  who  might  be  in- 
clined to  rest  the  efficacy  of  their  atonement  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  fast, 
I  would  invite  them  to  follow  me  whilst  I  point  atten- 
tion to  what  is  set  forth  in  the  fifty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  prophetic  portion  appointed 
to  be  read  as  the  rntOSn  of  to-day.  The  chapter 
is  strikingly  graphic,  and  it  exhibits  Mosaism  in  its 
highest  phase  of  development.  As  the  scene  which 
it  describes  is  the  interior  of  the  Temple,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose  the  section  to  have  been 
erroneously  collated  with  the  latter  portion  of  the 
book,  which  bears  strong  marks  of  the  age  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  This  fifty-eighth  chapter 
must  belong  to  an  earlier  date,  because  it  portrays- 
in  lively  colours  much  that  was  proper  to  the 
Temple  worship  on  TlSD,  the  only  annual  fast  day 
authorised  in  the  Pentateuch. 

It  should  seem  that  the  Pontiff  had  entered  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  that  the  atonement  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  up,  and  that  the  worshippers  had 
accompanied  the  imposing  rite  with  the  choral 
confession  which  we  shall  presently  repeat,  •  UNDn, 
Ijy^S  '  1^13?,  a  formulary  of  very  remote  date. 
With  feverish  anxiety  the  congregants  awaited 
some  visible  manifestation  of  the  acceptance  of 

1  Isaiah  v.  16. 
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their  atonement,  but  no  announcement  fulfilling 
that  hope  was  made  by  the  High  Priest.  On 
that  "1153  day,  as  probably  on  this  which  we 
are  now  solemnising,  the  congregation  must  have 
been  a  mixed  one,  comprising  every  variety  of 
spiritual  condition.  Some  pious  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  there  must  have  been  who  had  un- 
burdened their  hearts  before  God,  and  earnestly 
resolved  to  amend  in  future  what  conscience  had 
condemned  as  sinful,  and  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  their  Heavenly 
Father.  But  the  collective  body  of  worshippers, 
though  corporeally  present,  were  not  present  in 
spirit,  and  so  the  congregational  atonement  offering 
failed  of  acceptance. 

And  now  note  the  change  of  scene  which  the 
Temple  presents !  The  majority  of  the  worshippers, 
who  had  attired  themselves  in  sackcloth,  and  had 
been  fasting,  praying  and  making  confession,  dis- 
cover bitter  disappointment  and  grief.  A. thousand 
voices  blend  in  the  interrogation,  K7)  13fc¥  HD7 
jnn  *h*\  1WS3  Wjy  JVan,  "  Why  have  we  fasted, 
and  Thou  observest  not :  Why  have  we  afflicted 
our  souls  and  Thou  noticest  it  not?"  At  the 
sound  of  these  words  there  emerges  from  the  crowd 
the  venerable  form  of  the  Prophet,  to  whom  it  is 
given  to  pronounce  a  homily  confined  within  the 
narrow  compass  of  twenty  lines.  But,  what  a 
homily  !  Every  word  of  it  burns  with  fire,  as  it  sets 
forth  the  true  atonement  as  contradistinguished 
from  its  counterfeit,  and  shows  under  what  con- 

1  Isaiah  Iviii.  3. 
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ditions  of  man's  moral  state  the  fast  availeth,  and 
under  what  conditions  it  availeth  not. 

Here  the  problem  of  the  fast  is  solved  not  for  the 
Israelites  of  that  age  only,  but  for  all  future  gene- 
rations. Here  we  learn  that  the  Di¥,  or  fast,  sinks 
into  a  senseless  form,  and  the  Tfl  (confession)  and 
the  n^nn  (supplication)  into  frigid  and  unmeaning 
sounds,  when  the  heart  is  not  earnestly  engaged  in 
the  work  of  atonement,  and  when  the  so-called 
penitent  supplicant  is  inwardly  bent  to  resume  on 
the  morrow  the  self-same  course  which  by  his  con- 
fession and  his  fast  he  professes  to  deplore. 

I  hardly  think  it  possible  for  any  one  to  study 
this  sublime  prophetic  chapter  until  he  shall  have 
extracted  the  pith  from  it  without  arriving  at  the 
conviction  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  deceive 
ourselves.  It  would  hardly  be  charitable  to  infer 
that  the  worshippers  described  in  the  chapter  under 
consideration  had  become  hardened  by  iniquity 
into  the  callousness  of  age,  or  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  being  warmed  by  zeal  or  excited  by 
ardour.  Persons  of  such  a  stamp  would  hardly 
have  been  found  in  the  sanctuary,  mortifying 
themselves  by  a  rigid  fast  and  its  attendant  auste- 
rities, and  evincing  a  desire  to  expiate  through  the 
Atonement  solemnities,  according  to  their  mode  of 
thought  and  estimation,  the  misdeeds  of  the  past. 
No,  Congregants ;  their  error  lay  in  a  failing  more 
common  than  many  of  us  are  disposed  to  admit. 
It  had  its  root  in  superstition,  which,  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  has  tracked  mankind  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  From  what  appears  in  the  Haph- 
torah  of  to-day,  we  learn  that  in  the  age  to  which 
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that  Scriptural  section  belongs,  if  indeed  not  earlier, 
there  had  clustered  around  the  essentially  spiritual 
institution  of  ^153  aggregations  of  superstition ; 
and  it  were  well  if  we  could  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  poisonous  weed  which  has  grown  up  side  by 
side  with  ritualism  had  now  become  extinct.  But 
we  are  still  distant  from  this  realisation,  and  we 
are  painfully  conscious  that,  notwithstanding  the 
revelations  of  science  and  the  improved  cultivation 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  superstition  still  stalks 
abroad,  and  darkens  man's  perception  of  the  great 
ethical  truths  of  religion.  In  order  to  bring  home 
to  ourselves  the  conviction  of  what  superstition  is 
still  capable  of  effecting,  we  need  not  look  abroad, 
but  confine  our  glance  within  the  pale  of  our  own 
race  and  creed,  and  there  we  shall  discover  that 
not  only  have  we  not  completely  emancipated  our- 
selves from  superstition,  but  that  it  is  found  not  in- 
compatible with  some  who  are  endowed  with  high 
and  generous  qualities. 

I  would  ask,  What  is  it,  if  it  be  not  superstition, 
that  prompts  so  many  Israelites  to  come  to  the 
sanctuary  on  the  TlfiD,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
tread  its  threshold,  with  a  wallet  of  conscience  so 
full  as  to  crave  unloading,  and  still  putting  aside 
the  real  and  substantial  boon  of  atonement  to 
pursue  a  shadowy  good  ?  Know  we  not,  if  we  will 
but  call  our  reason  into  operation,  that  God  looks 
to  our  hearts,  and  not  to  our  words;  to  the  better- 
ing of  our  lives,  and  not  to  stereotyped  phrases  ? 
Know  we  not  that  He  has  plainly  taught  us,  through 
the  prophetic  homily  on  which  I  have  drawn  so 
largely  for  the  material  of  the  present  sermon,  that 
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the  atonement,  if  it  is  to  be  real,  must  emanate 
from  principle,  and  not  from  ritual  and  transitory 
emotion  ?  If,  then,  we  do  know  it,  let  us  have  the 
moral  courage  to  put  our  knowledge  into  practice, 
and  to  divorce  ourselves  completely  from  the  error 
that  the  fast  of  itself  constitutes  expiation  for  sin. 
Let  us  cast  behind  us  this  delusion  of  superstition, 
and  do  homage  to  the  revealed  truth  that  beyond 
the  range  of  all  externals,  Judaism  places  a  circle 
of  ethics  broader  and  deeper  than  ritualistic  prac- 
tice. The  PnflD,  or  atonement,  which  God  demands 
must  spring  from  our  moral  faculty,  and  the 
worship  He  requires  must  be  interpenetrated  by 
the  conviction  that  He  distinguishes  between 
what  the  lips  can  utter  and  the  strain  which  the 
physical  frame  can  support,  and  between  what  the 
heart  feels  and  the  free  and  unfettered  will  deter- 
mines to  perform. 

There  is  not  one  amongst  us,  I  am  persuaded,  to 
whom  the  force  of  these  reflections,  based  on  what 
Holy  Scripture  teaches,  does  not  come  home.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  despite  our  knowledge,  so  many 
of  us  have  failed  in  years  gone  by  to  secure  the 
gracious  boon  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  have 
returned  to  our  homes  with  a  result  scarcely  differ- 
ing from  that  which  awaited  the  fasting  worshippers 
described  in  the  section  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining out  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  ? 

For  an  answer  to  this  important  question  we 
need  go  no  farther  in  search  than  to  our  own 
consciousness.  We  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
persuading  ourselves  that  though  we  defer  our 
reformation  for  awhile,  we  shall  ultimately  redeem 
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what  we  have  lost,  piece  together  again  what  we 
have  disrupted  of  a  Jewish  life,  and  finally,  make 
a  perfect  atonement  before  the  Lord.  In  this  way 
we  go  through  life  influenced  by  mixed  motives,  and 
the  best  and  the  worst  features  of  our  humanity 
continue  in  a  state  of  conflict.  Well,  Congregants, 
it  cannot  be  out  of  place  to  ask,  whether  this  "ttSO 
day  is  to  close  over  us,  and  to  leave  us  in  the  same 
spiritual  condition  as  the  close  of  the  last  ?  If  so, 
it  might  almost  lead  us  to  distrust  our  moral  con- 
victions, and  to  regard  our  holiest  feelings  as 
shadows  and  delusions.  Surely  this  putting  off  our 
amendment  to  some  indefinite  time  which  we  insure 
to  ourselves,  conveys  anything  but  the  reflex  action 
which  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  intended  to  produce. 
Never  can  a  course  like  this,  which  we  are  shaping 
out  in  imagination,  bring  us  back  to  God.  Left  to 
itself  sin  will  not,  cannot,  work  out  its  own  remedy, 
but  will  wax  stronger  and  more  persistent  from  the 
procrastination  on  which  it  feeds.  An  effort  must 
be  made  to  overcome  it,  and  such  an  effort  neces- 
sarily involves  some  self-sacrifice. 

What  has  just  been  advanced  ought  not  in  any 
way  to  discourage  us  on  our  pilgrimage  to-day  to 
the  throne  of  mercy.  Indeed,  so  far  from  repelling, 
it  might  well  fortify  us  to  make  such  an  effort 
as  the  Day  of  Atonement  demands,  because  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  set  forth  raises  our  esti- 
mate of  the  religion  which  we  profess,  when  we 
discover  it  to  be  inseparable  from  the  loftiest  code 
of  ethics.  If  the  Jewish  religion  had  been  nothing 
more  than  the  embodiment  of  Levitical  ordinances 
and  a  conglomeration  of  mechanical  performances ; 
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if  it  enjoined  no  higher  worship  than  the  utter- 
ance of  the  lips,  and  no  sanctity  superior  to  a 
day's  abstinence  from  food,  it  never  would,  and 
never  could,  have  exerted  the  influence  which 
it  has  wrought  in  the  moral  world.  Never 
could  it  have  prosecuted  its  grand  mission,  swayed 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  generations, 
and  proved  instrumental,  as  it  has  done,  in  making 
its  principles  thrill  through  every  fibre  of  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  life. 

True  it  is  that  our  religion  enlists  into  its  service 
certain  ritual  auxiliaries,  such  as  are  in  operation 
in  the  atonement  solemnities  of  to-day ;  nay,  more, 
our  Scriptures  impart  to  the  ritual  itself  a  positive 
sanctity,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  as  an  outer  shell  to 
prevent  the  essential  ethical  spirit  from  evapora- 
ting. But,  alas !  for  us,  if  we  fail  to  recognise 
practically  that  Judaism  has  a  worship  which 
towers  high  above  all  ritual  economy,  and  that  is 
the  worship  of  the  heart. 

Impressed,  therefore,  with  the  wide  distinction 
between  the  symbols  of  atonement  and  the  atone- 
ment itself,  as  well  as  between  a  professed  and 
a  realised  sense  of  religion,  let  us  approach  the 
sacred  shrine  with  the  fixed  purpose  to  amend 
our  ways  and  to  renounce  in  future  what  we 
are  about  to  proclaim  in  our  confessional  as  sinful 
deeds.  If  the  holy  and  merciful  One  that 
helps  us  in  our  struggles  with  inward  and  out- 
ward evils,  shall  have  touched  our  spirits  to-day 
through  the  operation  of  His  revealed  word,  and 
shall  have  aroused  in  us  an  unction  of  which  we 
may  not  have  been  susceptible  on  the  Kippour  days 
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that  are  gone,  let  us  profit  by  the  present  moment 
ere  the  spiritual  impulse  subsides.  Moral  philosophy 
teaches  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  to 
put  forth  a  strong  effort  which  may  prove  the 
seminal  and  prolific  source  of  a  pure  and  peaceful 
life :  but  such  an  effort  is  seldom  long  sustained. 
It  may  reach  an  unwonted  elevation,  but  it  only 
maintains  it  for  a  short  time.  Let  us  all  devoutly 
pray  that  from  this  "n£)3  day  we  may  be  moved 
to  make  God's  law  UmTl£>  TIKI  U'W?  "ti,  "a 
lamp  for  our  feet,  and  a  light  for  our  path." l  And 
may  He  who  imparts  thought  to  the  mind  and 
speech  to  the  tongue  convert  our  reflections  of  this 
hour  to  our  spiritual  good.  The  manner  in  which 
we  employ  our  present  "1133  (and  who  shall  ensure 
to  himself  the  return  of  another?),  the  motives  that 
influence  us,  and  the  silent  prompting  of  our  hearts 
in  the  conflict  between  what  Moses  describes  as  "  life 
and  death  "  2  (mfini  D^HJl),  may  tend  more  to  se- 
cure what  we  have  come  here  to  obtain,  than  all  the 
prayers  we  may  pour  forth,  or  the  physical  mortifi- 
cation we  may  endure.  We  have  but  to  act  on  the 
closing  words  of  our  text,  TlPOfc?  «?  "]Tfl¥£  *O,  "no 
longer  to  be  unmindful  of  God's  commandments," 
and  then  we  may  in  future  recall  this  TlSD  day  and 
bless  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  of  our  lives. 
The  remembrance  of  it  will  enable  us  to  pass 
happily  and  usefully  through  what  remains  of  our 
allotted  years,  and  as  we  close  our  mortal  account 
we  shall  feel  that  the  earth  only  recedes  to  bring  to 
our  spirit  eternal  peace. 

1  Psalm  cxix.  105.  2  Deut.  xxx.  15. 


XIX. 

ON  THE  ULTIMATE  OUTCOME  OF 
JUDAISM. 

PREACHED  ON  THE  FIRST  DAT  OP  PASSOVER,  5644  (1884) 

nrwi  isin*  iwy  -IPK  D^U  hi 
n&57i  nnx  Snu  ^ 


"  All  nations  whom  Thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  worship 
before  Thee,  and  shall  do  honor  to  Thy  name.  For  Thou  art 
great,  and  doest  wondrous  things  :  Thou  Alone  art  God." 

WE  are  met,  Congregants,  to-day,  to  commemorate 
an  event  consecrated  by  lofty  and  endearing  re- 
collections and  by  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas.  The  scene  of  the  Exodus,  as  described  in 
the  Scripture  section  which  has  been  just  read  from 
the  desk,  preserves  still  all  the  freshness  of  its 
colouring  :  and  as  we  follow  the  migratory  move- 
ment of  the  Israelites  from  Rameses,  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  note  that  it  implies  something  more  than  the 
transplanting  of  a  race  from  one  land  to  another. 
A  remarkable  revolution  has  in  a  few  hours  been 
operated  in  the  destiny  of  the  Hebrew  people  !  A 
new  phase  of  being  has  opened  for  them  ;  their 
thoughts  have  taken  a  new  bent,  and,  though  pro- 
bably little  apparent  to  any  but  Moses  himself,  a 
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fresh  page  has  been  commenced  in  the  chapter 
of  humanity  at  large.  Although  the  accomplished 
event  must  have  occupied  a  place  in  the  collective 
consciousness  of  the  emancipated  serfs,  and  made 
them  jubilant  under  some  undefined  sense  and 
shadowy  conception  of  their  human  power  and 
worth :  still,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  im- 
plied to  the  mass  anything  more  than  a  proximate 
summary  of  results.  They  knew  that  they  were 
freed  from  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster,  and,  it  might 
have  been,  that  they  had  caught  for  the  first  time 
a  glimpse  of  the  primeval  truth  that  man  is  created 
in  the  image  of  God ;  but  they  could  have  had  but 
a  faint  conception  of  the  moral  transformation  of 
the  world  to  which  their  emancipation  from  bond- 
age was  about  to  subserve. 

Not  so,  however,  the  gifted  Moses,  who  must 
have  regarded  the  exodus  as  a  deed  performed,  not 
for  a  single  generation,  nor  for  a  particular  race, 
but  for  the  development  of  a  principle  which,  in 
process  of  time,  was  to  work  its  way  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind.  Recognising  in  the 
Passover  the  key-note  of  the  modification  which 
the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  man  was  destined 
to  undergo,  Moses  made  his  ideal  of  the  Passover 
the  warp  and  the  woof  of  his  whole  system.  He 
fostered  the  embryo  idea,  gave  it  scope,  and 
invigorated  it  by  every  observance  which  he 
enjoined.  He  invested  the  institution  of  the  HDS 
with  an  especial  sanctity,  not  treating  it  as  an 
ephemeral  occurrence  apart  from  its  central 
conception,  nor  dealing  with  it  as  a  mere  ritual 
ordinance.  He  distinguished  it  from  the  ritual  of 
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sacrifice,  which  was  to  be  restricted  in  its  operation 
to  time  and  locality,  whilst  he  enjoined  on  the 
Israelites  the  observance  of  the  Passover  as  Hpn 
D7iy,  "  a  perpetual  statute."  1  It  was  to  underlie 
all  their  religious  institutions  and  to  constitute  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  identity  of  their  race. 
"Wherever,"  says  he,  D37TQBHD  731,2  "you  may 

be  located  "  Q'0'0  myioS  HKTn  HpHH  HK  mOPI 
*  i 

P10'0\  "  you  shall  observe  this  ordinance  at  its 
appointed  season  from  year  to  year ;  "  3  and  the 
reason  he  assigns  for  its  periodical  celebration  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  one,  *j^  "  rniH  PPnn  $07, 
"that  the  law  of  the  Lord  may  be  in  thy  mouth."4 

The  idea  which  Moses  conceived  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Passover  is  caught  up  by  David,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Psalm  of  our  text,  whom  it  appears  to 
have  impressed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  writer  of 
the  Hallelujah  Psalm,  which  describes  the  exodus 
as  the  prelude  to  the  revelation  at  Sinai :  H7&?  HHS 

inns  D7ly?  !"rt¥  10y7,  "he  sent  redemption  for  his 
people :  he  commanded  his  perpetual  covenant." 

In  the  Psalm  of  the  text,  the  sacred  poet  appears 
to  be  meditating  on  a  future  which  is  to  realise 
what  prophetic  utterance  had  pronounced  to  be  the 
grand  issue  of  Israel's  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt!  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  a  speculative 
idea,  neither  does  he  indulge  it  merely  as  a  hope. 
With  him  it  is  a  settled  conviction  that  out  of  the 
womb  of  time  there  will  proceed  an  event,  or  a 

»  Exod.  xii.  14.  2  Ib.  v.  20.  3  Ib.  xiii.  10. 

4  Ib.  v.  9.  5  Ps.  cxi.  9. 
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congeries  of  events,  which  shall  move  the  thinking 
world  to  embrace  the  great  principle,  for  the 
dissemination  of  which  the  exodus  from  Egypt  was 
brought  about,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
principle  is  the  same  on  which  Judaism  reposes  for 
its  common  basis,  HHK  "  W*nf?K  ",  "  The  Lord  our 
God,  the  Lord  is  One."  l 

That  the  universal  worship  of  Almighty  God  as 
an  absolute  Unity,  as  predicted  in  the  passage  of 
our  text,  is  in  our  times  still  far  off  from  being  an 
accomplished  fact  we  must  all  freely  admit.  But 
the  proposition  is  capable  of  being  considered  from 
a  side  which  offers  itself  to  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  gathered  from  experience.  If  the  house  of 
Israel  had  been  uniformly  faithful  to  its  mission,  I 
should  not  be  standing  here  to-day  preaching  what 
the  text  unfolds  as  an  event  to  come;  nor  should  I 
have  to  join  in  the  lament  of  holy  writ :  y£fc?  ifty  ^ 

"D^JT  *3TD  SNI&^  *7>  "  0  that  my  people  had  lis- 
tened unto  Me,  and  that  Israel  had  walked  in  My 
ways." 2  But  although  we  have  discovered  much 
laxity  in  the  execution  of  our  preceptive  task,  the 
mission  of  the  Passover  and  its  development  at 
Sinai  have  not  failed  to  achieve  great  things  for 
universal  mankind.  To  marshal  our  thoughts  so 
as  to  bring  them  into  close  relationship  with  the 
ideas  and  manners  that  swayed  mankind  some 
three  and  thirty  centuries  ago ;  and  to  divest  our- 
selves of  what  we  actually  know  and  experience, 
and  to  expunge  from  our  consciousness  what  time 
and  progress  have  wrought,  is  an  effort  too  great 

1  Deut.  vi.  4.  2  Ps.  Ixxxi.  14. 
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for  the  most  imaginative  of  mortals.  But  if  it  were 
possible  for  us  to  assimilate  our  conceptions  with 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  mankind  current  in  the 
age  of  the  first  Passover,  and  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past,  we  might  well  stand  amazed 
before  the  evidence  of  the  moral  good  which  has 
been  worked  out  by  the  mission  of  Israel. 

On  the  night  of  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  which 
we  now  call  JDO,  when  the  Hebrews  inaugurated 
their  first  Passover,  mental  darkness  overshadowed 
the  earth,  mankind  were  groping  in  the  revolting 
superstition  of  heathendom,  JV3PV  HHH  PlS:n  pNHI 
"  And  the  land  was  defiled  under  the  inhabitants 
thereof."  No  worthy  or  rational  perception  of 
the  Divine  was  at  that  time  making  its  way  to 
the  human  heart ;  no  respect  was  paid  to  human 
rights ;  no  regard  was  shown  for  human  life,  and 
the  bare  idea  of  such  a  thing  as  a  social  com- 
pact was  totally  unintelligible  to  those  that  then 
trod  the  earth.  The  same  physical  form  and 
features  which  then  distinguished  man  continue  to 
characterise  him  still ;  but,  considered  from  a 
moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  man  of 
to-day  could  hardly  be  recognised  as  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  mass  of  humanity  living  and  acting 
at  the  era  of  the  Exodus.  To  attribute  the  mighty 
transformation  that  has  been  brought  about  solely 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  mission  of  Israel  would 
be  as  extravagant  as  it  would  be  at  variance  with 
historical  facts.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
other  agencies  have  also  been  in  operation.  Chris- 

1  Isaiah  xxiv.  5. 
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tianity  and  Islamism  may  justly  put  in  their  claims 
to  a  share  in  the  beneficial  work ;  but,  be  it  at  the 
same  time  remembered,  that  both  of  these  are  the 
step-daughters  of  Judaism,  and  that  they  have  been 
nourished  from  their  mother's  breast.  What  the 
Church  and  the  Mosque  owe  to  the  Synagogue  may 
be  fully  brought  home  to  our  conviction  if  we 
apply  to  the  proposition  the  following  prophetic 

passage,  D^H  D^TVB  D"H  D'E  INr  KPn  DV1  PTPn 

p-inKn  D*PI  hx  DWI  ^ianpn  DTI  hx,  "  And  in  that 

day  it  shall  be  that  living  waters  shall  issue  forth 
from  Jerusalem ;  half  of  them  shall  flow  into  the 
Eastern  Sea,  and  half  of  them  into  the  Western 
Sea;"1  and,  as  is  forcibly  remarked  by  an  elo- 
quent Jewish  divine,  "the  source  itself  is  Jerusa- 
lem" (die  Urquelle  aber  bleibt  zu  Jerusalem2). 

It  has  pleased  Him  who  ^  htt  HWP1  irQG?  p3Bb 
T**lNn  *WI*,  "  from  the  place  of  His  abode  watcheth 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth," 3  to  assign 
some  special  mission  to  particular  races  and  nation- 
alities which  have  displayed  in  the  process  of  their 
development,  a  prowess  and  a  genius  in  the  varied 
departments  of  science  and  art  to  which  the  Jews 
can  lay  little  claim.  In  the  art  of  war,  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
"virtue,"  names  occur  in  the  Hebrew  annals  of 
men  mighty  in  valor  and  brilliant  in  conquest,  but 
they  fall  far  below  the  heroes  immortalised  in 

1  Zach.  xiv.  8. 

2  See    Sermon    by    Leopold     Stein    on    Zachar.    xiv.    7 — 9, 
"  Koheleth,  eine  Auswahl,  &c."  p.  98. 

3  Ps.  xxxiii.  14. 
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classic  poetry,  as  they  do  before  the  military  chiefs 
of  Babylon,  Assyria  and  Macedon.  The  Jewish 
mission,  however,  was  from  the  beginning  a  moral 
one,  to  make  mankind  progressively  better  by 
bringing  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Supreme 
Being  and  to  the  practice  of  the  ethical  and  social 
virtues.  It  is  well  worthy  of  note  that  almost  in 
the  same  breath  in  which  the  renowned  prophet  of 
Judah  predicts  the  sufferings  that  await  the  people 
of  Israel  for  their  infidelity  to  the  covenant  of 
Sinai,  he  cheers  their  posterity  with  the  promise  of 
a  bright  future,  and  foretells  that  the  breaking  up 
of  their  political  nationality,  and  their  consequent 
dispersion  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  not 
interrupt  the  execution  of  their  mission,  but  afford 
more  scope  for  its  development.  ^JYlVlfi  7p3  ^X") 

ywrb  hxw  nroi  ipjp  '•mw  n«  wprk  -ny  *h 
:  pxn  prep  ny  'njw*  nvn1?  D'U  •vxh  7nrui,  "And 

he  said,  Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be 
My  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to 
restore  the  branches  of  Israel ;  I  will  also  give  thee 
to  be  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest 
be  My  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. " l  In 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  other  prophetic 
homilies  of  a  kindred  character,  we  may  recognise 
the  real  significance  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
title  which  Scripture  applies  to  Israel  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God. 

In    the    valedictory    address    of    the    immortal 
Hebrew   legislator,    he   is   careful   to   remind   his 

1  Isaiah  xlix.  6. 
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hearers  that  they  are  7nStf  "S  B>np  DJJ,  "  a  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  their  God;  "  HVnS  "  "IPQ  "[11 

na-iNn  »js  Sy  *IE>K  n^yn  hm  rbfo  zyh  b,  "  And 

that  the  Lord  had  made  choice  of  them  to  be  unto 
Him  a  peculiar  people  above  all  the  peoples  which 
are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."1  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  we  are  to  hold  ourselves  as  superior  to 
the  rest  of  our  fellow  men,  or  that  the  universal 
Father,  whom  Moses  invokes  as  HIM'TVI  *rh$  7K 
1BO  W?,  uthe  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"2 
loves  his  Israelite  child  more  than  He  does  the 
swarthy  African  or  the  Red  Indian,  who  are  alike 
quickened  by  His  divine  spirit.  All  races  and 
creeds  are  kindred  with  each  other  in  their  strength, 
no  less  than  in  their  weakness.  The  only  rational 
exegesis  of  which  the  term  PPJD  DJ?  admits  is,  that 
God  chose  Israel  to  be  the  instrument  of  His  pro- 
vidence in  order  to  bring  all  men  in  the  progress 
of  time  to  know  Him  as  the  One  and  only  Divine 
power  and  to  worship  Him  in  spirit.  This  is  our 
mission,  and  its  final  outcome  is  to  be,  as  prophetic 
scripture  teaches,  the  linking  of  mankind  in  one 
common  bond  of  brotherhood  and  love.  Even 
under  the  rigor  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  this 
ennobling  idea  continued  to  be  cherished,  and  never 
was  it  dilated  on  with  more  warmth  of  feeling  than 
by  the  gifted  Seer  whose  twenty-six  chapters  have 
been  appended  to  the  book  of  Isaiah.  His  faith  in 
a  common  brotherhood  and  a  common  religious 
sentiment  is  as  immovable  as  a  rock,  and  for  a 

1  Deut.  xiv.  1,2.  2  Numb,  xxvii.  15. 
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realisation  of  it  he  points  to  the  Hebrew  sanc- 
tuary, as  the  shrine  to  which  all  worshippers  will 
ultimately  resort.  D'Dyn  W?  *np»  nSsn  JV1  'TO, 
"  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer 
for  all  peoples."  l 

If  there  be  one  occasion  more  than  another  that 
should  impress  us  deeply  with  a  sense  of  our  mission 
and  of  the  obligations  which  it  imposes,  it  is  the 
return  of  the  Passover.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  as  a  community  we  should  have  fallen  into 
such  spiritual  languor  and  apathy  as  to  discover 
but  a  faint  perception  of  the  mission  which  God 
has  assigned  to  us.  Nevertheless,  we  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  whatever  be  our 
shortcomings,  the  Almighty  hath  so  ordered  events 
that  no  purpose  which  He  hath  decreed  shall  ulti- 
mately fail  of  its  effect.  ^BTll  DBUH  TV  1PK3  *3 

nT^im  p«n  n«  nnn  DK  o  aw  xh  rwi  own  p 
nan  rvrv  p  :  hwh  onSi  yih  jni  jroi 


"  For,  like  as  the  rain  des- 
cendeth,  and  the  snow  from  the  heavens  :  and 
thither  it  doth  not  return  ;  but  moisteneth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  generate,  and  put  forth  its 
increase,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and 
bread  to  the  eater  ;  so  shall  be  the  word  that  goeth 
forth  from  My  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  unto  Me 
fruitless  ;  but  it  shall  effect  what  I  have  willed,  and 
prosper  the  purpose  for  which  I  have  sent  it."  2 
When  our  ancestors  proved  faithless  to  God  and 

1  Isaiah  Ivi.  7.  2  Ib.  Iv.  10,  11. 
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to  their  appointed  task,  their  very  perverseness 
was  made  ancillary  to  its  execution.  Ruin  lighted 
on  their  country,  their  political  nationality  was 
uprooted,  and,  as  Moses  had  foretold,  they  were 
scattered  abroad  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But, 
whithersoever  they  wandered  they  carried  with 
them  their  sacred  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which 
the  Israelite  mission  was  afforded  much  more  scope 
than  it  could  have  had  if  the  Hebrew  race  had 
been  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Palestine. 
Though  politically  annihilated,  1p  1p--tDWl  *]&£)£ 
nDDDl,  "Scattered  and  peeled,  meted  out  and 
trampled  under  foot," l  and  tossed  for  centuries 
amidst  its  tempests  and  its  revolutions,  the  "l£1£J> 
T'KI&J^,  "Guardian  of  Israel "  has  hovered  about  our 
race,  and  has  suffered  us  to  be  preserved  in  our  dis- 
tinctive identity,  and  in  full  spiritual  vigor,  so  that 
we  may  continue  to  work  out  our  glorious  destiny, 
which  is,  to  make  all  the  people  of  the  earth  know 
"HP  p*  D'nSwn  Kin  »  O,  "that  the  Lord  is  God, 
and  that  there  is  none  besides  Him."  2 

Congregants,  the  age  in  which  we  are  living  ought 
to  impress  us  deeply  with  a  sense  of  the  duty  im- 
posed on  us  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  Divine 
"Word  and  its  accredited  witnesses,  and  to  move  us 
to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  VlSn  ^  JWyS  Hp 
*^rnin,  "  This  is  the  time  to  work  for  the  Lord,'' 
when  men  seek  u  to  make  void  His  holy  law."  3 
We  are  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  phase 
of  thought,  the  primary  element  of  which  is  agnos- 
ticism, and  the  aim  of  those  who  propagate  it  is  to 

1  Isaiah  xviii.  2.         2  1  Kings  viii.  59.          3  Ps.  cxix.  126. 
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extinguish  religious  belief  and  to  stamp  out  every 
spark  of  spiritual  hope.  That  some  weak  minds 
will  be  unsettled  by  the  apostles  of  the  new  creed 
is  probable  enough,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  scepticism  of  the  present  age  will  fail,  as 
it  has  failed  in  ages  past,  to  eradicate  faith  in  the 
Unseen,  or  that  natural  longing  for  what  is  spiritual, 
whose  foundations  are  in  the  human  soul.  Until 
the  end  of  time  man  will  feel  that  he  needs  some- 
thing more  potent  to  lean  on  than  an  arm  of  flesh, 
and  something  more  certain  to  regulate  his  life 
than  his  own  fluctuating  impressions. 

Meanwhile,  it  behoves  us  Jews  to  stand  in  the 
breach,  and  to  prove  ourselves  true  to  our  voca- 
tion as  "  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord,"  by  clinging 
firmly  to  our  faith,  since  Scripture  tells  us  that  our 
mission  is  to  be  worked  out  chiefly  through  the  ex- 
ample which  we  exhibit  in  our  lives  of  our  fealty  to 
God  and  to  His  revealed  word.  This,  and  not 
systematic  conversion,  is  to  constitute  the  leading 
feature  in  our  missionary  efforts.  A  religion  like 
ours,  which  freely  admits  salvation  to  be  attain- 
able by  all  whose  hearts  are  perfect  with  the  Lord, 
can  have  no  motive  for  proselytising,  although  we 
cannot  absolutely  refuse,  however  we  may  dis- 
courage conversion,  to  receive  into  the  Synagogue 
any  one  who  makes  solemn  profession  that  he  is 
moved  to  enter  it  by  reason  and  conviction.  Why 
there  is  less  disposition  in  our  times  to  make  con- 
verts to  the  Synagogue  than  there  was  in  ages  past 
is  very  obvious.  Whilst  the  Bible  was  only  to  be 
read  in  its  original  Hebrew  text,  and  was  inacces- 
sible to  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  were  without  the 
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Jewish  pale,  much  activity  was  displayed  by  our 
ancestors  to  bring  its  truths  home  to  others.  But 
since  the  Scriptures  have  been  rendered  into  every 
language  and  dialect  of  the  civilised  globe,  so  that 
each  individual  may  read  and  interpret  them  for 
himself,  we  Jews  properly  refrain  from  intruding 
upon  others  our  expositions,  because,  under  existing 
circumstances,  such  an  attempt  would  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

Good  and  evil  are  rarely  disjoined;  and  the 
realisation  of  what  the  text  passage  predicts  ap- 
pears to  be  gathering  strength  from  the  progress 
of  biblical  criticism.  Many  of  the  present  day 
whose  minds  had  been  buried  in  the  phraseology 
of  elaborated  dogmas,  are  now  inclined  to  with- 
draw from  positions  which  they  formerly  held  to  be 
essential  as  intrenchments  to  their  theological  sys- 
tems. The  hostility  that  prevailed  between  Church 
and  conventicle,  and  between  sections  of  the  same 
Church,  is  gradually  giving  place  to  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy and  comprehensiveness  of  view.  There  is 
a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  arrive 
at  some  common  conclusion  in  which  all  believers 
in  a  Divine  revelation  may  join  ;  and  it  needs  no 
great  foresight  to  predict  that  the  more  widely 
this  desire  spreads  the  nearer  mankind  will  be 
brought  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  the  Psalm- 
ist of  our  text  declares  to  be  the  outcome  of  the 
future — the  universal  recognition  of  the  one  and 
only  God. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  sermon  I  had  occasion 
to  allude  to  the  figurative  language  so  felicitously 
employed  by  the  Prophet  Zachariah  to  describe 
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the  influence  which  the  great  Jewish  teaching  is 
destined  to  produce  in  the  thinking  world.  He 
depicts  Jerusalem  as  the  source  of  the  living 
waters,  some  of  which  are  to  flow  into  the  D* 
,  or  "  Eastern  Ocean,"  and  some  into  D* 
or  "Western  Ocean";  and  in  the  next 
verse  he  describes  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  the  going  forth  of  the  pure 
spring  of  D^PI  D'B,  "  living  waters,"  in  words  which 
must  ever  remain  interwoven  into  Jewish  thought. 

"  PPIV  torn  ova  p«n  hi  hy  *\hth  "  rvrn 

llbn,  "  That  the  Lord  will  be  proclaimed 
Sovereign  of  the  whole  earth :  in  that  day  the 
Lord  will  be  acknowledged  as  ONE,  and  His  name 
will  be  worshipped  as  ONE." 
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